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NOTES  ON  THE  LEPIDOPTERA   OBSERVED  DURINO  A  SHORT 
BOTANICAL  TOUR 
IN  WEST  SUTHERLAND,  THE  ORKNEYS,  AND  SHETLANDS. 

BY    FEEDEEICK    J.    HANBUET,    F.L.S.,    F.E  S. 

Leaving  London  on  the  evening  of  July  lOtb,  my  son  and  I 
reached  Invershin  in  East  Sutherland  about  2  p.m.  the  following  day. 
The  few  hamlets  and  comfortable  little  inn  which  constitute  the  village 
are  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Kyle  of  Sutherland,  a  fine  expanse 
of  brackish  water  extending  many  miles  inland  to  the  westward,  from 
both  sides  of  which  arise  moderately  high  hills,  clothed  below  with 
oak  and  bii'ch,  and  higher  up  with  extensive  native  birch  woods  only. 
The  object  of  our  journey  being  the  collection  of  certain  Hieracia 
for  figuring,  we  were  unable  to  stay  for  any  entomological  work  at 
this  promising  and  attractive  looking  centre,  but  drove  dii^ectly  after 
lunch  to  the  inn  at  Oykel  Bridge,  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  miles 
on  our  way  to  Inchuadamph.  The  morning  had  been  very  wet,  but  we 
were  favoured  with  a  bright  afternoon,  and  noted  during  the  eai'ly 
part  of  our  drive  many  bright  and  freshly  emerged  specimens  of 
JPieris  hrassicce  and  Vanessa  urticce,  but  being  anxious  to  secure  a 
^night's  collecting  at  Oykel  Bridge,  we  made  no  attempt  to  catch  either, 
although,  as  is  well  known,  the  Sutherlandshire  forms  of  both  species 
are  very  marked,  the  specimens  of  the  latter  being  often  large,  and 
""■^ep  in  colour.  After  passing  Eosehall  at  the  head  of  the  Kyle,  and 
J  leaving  all  traces  of  civilization  behind,  excepting  the  fairly  good  road 
which  crosses  the  county,  we  began  to  ascend  into  the  dreary  moor- 
land mountain  wastes  that  occupy  thousands  of  square  miles  in  the 
inland  portions  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  Such  a  region  would  afford 
an  instructive  rendezvous  for  a  demonstration  by  some  of  our  would-be 
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eountry  which  is  not  kept  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  though  it 
would  appear  to  be  of  little  value  for  any  other  purpose — not  even  to 
botanists  or  entomologists,  except  in  a  few  secluded  hollows,  or  the 
rocky  ravine  of  an  occasional  burn.  The  lonely  wayside  inn  at  Oykel 
Bridge  was  reached  about  6  p.m.,  and  I  can  heartily  commend  it  as  an 
excellent  spot  from  which  to  work  at  the  entomology  of  central 
Sutherland.  Like  most  of  the  inns  of  the  extreme  north,  it  is  clean, 
comfortable,  unpretentious,  and  moderate  in  its  charges,  whilst  its 
owner  is  not  only  hospitable  and  obliging,  but  well  equipped  with 
yehicles  for  driving  to,  and  boats  for  fishing  on,  the  neighbouring 
moorland  lochs,  so  that  an  entomologist  experiencing  a  little  Suther- 
landshire  "weather,"  is  not  altogether  without  resource.  It  is 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  close  to  the  river  Oykel,  which 
flows  through  a  rocky  channel,  widening  soon  after  passing  the  bridge 
into  a  still  loch.  Fairly  high  hills  surround  the  inn  on  all  sides,  the 
brae  to  the  north  rises  steeply  from  the  river,  and  is  clothed  with  an 
extensive  scattered  birch  wood.  Here  we  decided  to  sugar,  and  to 
try  what  we  could  net  before  dusk.  A  slight  rain  early  in  the  evening 
made  the  long  grass  and  heather  very  wet,  but  it  soon  ceased,  the  sky 
remaining  overcast,  and  the  wind  blowing  from  the  west. 

The  trees  selected  for  sugaring  formed  a  round  of  about  half  a 
mile,  over  which  we  netted  the  following  species  before  it  got  dark 
enough  to  light  the  lantern,  viz.  :  Agrotis  strigula  (porphyrea) ,  Aci- 
dalia  fumata,  Larentia  viridaria  (pectinitarin),  Eupithecia  nanata, 
Melanthia  ocellata,  Scoparia  amhigualis,  Leioptilus  tephradactylus, 
Pleurota  hicostella,  and  Argyresthia  Ooedartella,  none  of  which  appear 
to  call  for  any  special  remark.  About  ten  o'clock  we  commenced 
looking  at  the  sugar,  although  owing  to  its  being  still  daylight,  the 
insects  were  very  skittish,  and  we  lost  some.  Cyviatoplwra  duplaris 
was  present  in  large  numbers,  the  worn  condition  of  many  of  which 
showed  that  it  must  have  been  out  for  some  time.  Others  were  in 
fine  condition,  all  rather  large  and  dark  grey,  except  the  paler  band 
beyond  the  middle,  and  sometimes  a  pale  grey  base.  Xylophasia  rurea, 
X.  monoglypha  (polyodon)  (referred  to  later),  a  dark  form  of  Apamea 
gemina,  closely  resembling  Mamestra  furva,  Garadrina  quadripunctata 
icubicularis) ,  much  mottled  with  dark  grey,  and  approaching  more 
than  usual  in  appearance  to  G.  morplieus,  yet  richer  and  more  prettily 
spotted,  Noctua  pJecta,N.  brunnea,  and  J!^./estiva,most\y  of  more  sombre 
tints  than  the  southern  types,  Mania  typica  and  Euplexia  lucipara 
calling  for  no  comment.  Aplecta  tincta  was  abundant,  and  in  fine 
condition,  the  specimens  being  richly  coloured  throughout,  and  the 
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ceutrul  band  very  handsome,  almoat  purplish,  and  enclosing  an  ex- 
tremely pale  and  sharply  squared  orbicular  stigma.  Hadena  adusta, 
S.  oleracea,  a  beautiful  grey  form  of  H  pisi,  and  H.  contigua,  duller 
in  colour  and  rather  smaller  than  specimens  collected  a  month  earlier 
in  the  south  of  England,  complete  the  list  of  Noctuae  taken  at  sugar 
on  our  first  evening. 

The  following  day  was  hopelessly  wet  from  early  morning  to  late 
evening,  affording  an  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  our  captures  of 
the  previous  night.  Again  another  wet  morning,  which  cleared  a  little 
towards  mid-day,  when  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  to  luchnadamph. 
The  long  drive  was  marred  through  the  mountain  tops  being  enveloped 
in  cloud,  the  only  incident  of  interest  being  an  attack  made  by  a 
Peregrine  falcon  on  a  young  curlew  in  mid-air.  The  two  fell  struggling 
to  the  ground,  but  before  w-e  were  able  to  run  to  the  spot  where  they 
fell,  the  neck  of  the  curlew  was  ripped  completely  open,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  kill  it  at  once.  The  falcon  had,  of  course,  flown  off  before 
our  approach.  The  hotel  at  Inchnadamph  was  filled,  as  usual,  with 
anglers,  but  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  only  two  beds  that 
were  to  be  vacant  that  night,  as  rain  was  again  commencing,  and  the 
next  hotel  at  Lochinver  was  fourteen  miles  further  on.  Despite  the 
weather,  we  took  a  long  walk  in  the  afternoon  up  the  Traligill  Burn 
towards  Ben  More  of  Assynt,  in  search  of  the  object  of  our  visit  to 
these  parts — Jlicracium  liyparcticum,  Almq.,  which,  though  abund- 
ant in  South  Greenland,  is  confined  in  Britain,  so  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  to  this  one  remote  locality,  appearing  again  in  Sweden,  and 
thus  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  floras  of  the  two  con- 
tinents. The  pitiless  downpoor  made  botany  difficult,  entomology 
impossible,  and  the  only  animals  that  seemed  really  happy  under  such 
dismal  surroundings  were  the  numerous  dippers  on  the  rocks  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  It  rained  all  night  and  the  next  morning,  every- 
thing was  enveloped  in  mist.  The  ascent  of  any  of  the  mountains 
was  out  of  the  question,  so  making  our  way  to  the  river  bed,  we 
searched  in  the  shingle,  which  contains  much  limestone  debris,  for  the 
very  rare  Arenaria  norvegica,  Gunn.,  which  was  discovered  here  a  few 
years  before,  and  whose  only  other  British  habitat  is  in  Unst,  the 
northernmost  island  of  Shetland.  Owing  probably  to  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  river  we  found  it  very  sparingly,  and  the  little  strand  on 
which  it  occurred  most  abundantly  four  years  ago  seemed  to  have 
disappeared  altogether.  When  the  mist  lifted,  the  rain  almost  ceased 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and  we  climbed  to  the  base  of  the  massive  lime- 
stone cliffs  above  the  hotel,  which  form  so  marked  a  feature  in   the 
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scenery  of  Inchnadamph.  Numerous  specimens  of  Larentia  ccesiata, 
fairly  darkly  banded  forms  of  Camptogramma  hilineata,  and  an 
occasional  Gidaria  truncata  (russata)  flew  up  as  we  passed  along  the 
base  of  the  rocks.  At  the  angle  immediately  over  the  hotel,  where 
the  cliffs  curve  away  to  the  north,  the  turf  on  the  ledges  was  almost 
entirely  composed  of  the  very  rare  Carex  rupestris,  All.  Heavy  rain 
again  fell  and  prevented  any  further  collecting. 

The  following  day  the  clouds  were  higher,  and,  skirting  Loch 
Assyut  by  the  Lochinver  road  until  we  reached  the  ruined  castle,  we 
turned  towards  the  mountains,  ascending  the  right  hand  bank  of  the 
Calda  burn.  A  gleam  of  sunshine  brought  out  a  number  of  Lyccena 
Icarus,  nearly  all  the  under-sides  of  which  were  very  pale,  and  with 
relatively  small  spots  ;  a  form  which,  so  far  as  my  limited  experience 
goes,  is  abundant  in  N.W.  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  N.W.  Scotland,  and 
differs  considerably  from  the  usual  southern  type.  A  specimen  that 
I  collected  near  the  same  locality  four  years  previously  is  beautifully 
streaked  with  bluish-black  at  the  base  of  the  hind-wings,  and  the 
usual  spots  very  indistinct,  almost  obsolete.  The  same  year,  but  a 
few  miles  nearer  Lochinver,  I  found  Coenonympha  Typlion  and  Argynnis 
Aglaia  in  great  abundance  ;  the  females  of  the  latter  being  very  large 
and  so  richly  coloured  as  to  bear  to  this  species  almost  the  same 
relation  that  the  var.  valezina  does  to  A.  Paphia.  Beyond  a  few  L. 
ccBsiata,  and  a  solitary  specimen  of  Eupithecia  nanata  that  we  kicked 
up  in  the  wet  heather,  we  found  no  more  insects  during  our  long  climb 
into  the  mountains,  cloud  and  occasional  showers  preventing  anything 
flying. 

The  waterfalls  in  the  higher  parts  of  this  wild  and  little  known 
burn  are  of  singular  beauty.  The  atmosphere  being  very  clear  we 
had  a  tine  view  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  in  the  distance.  Our  descent 
was  by  another  fine  burn,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  the  Allt  Poll  na 
Droighinn,  where  the  only  incident  of  interest  was  our  suddenly  sur- 
prising a  brood  of  young  kestrels  that  could  only  just  fly.  Whilst 
the  young  birds  fluttered  away  short  distances,  the  parents  feigned 
being  wounded,  and  tumbled  about  in  the  heather  some  thirty  yards 
from  us,  uttering  piercing  shrieks,  and  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
draw  our  attention  from  their  offspring.  Just  before  reaching  the 
hotel,  and  close  to  the  junction  of  the  aforesaid  and  Traligill  Burns, 
we  came  to  a  luxuriant  meadow,  in  which  were  hundreds  of  Emmelesia 
albulata  flying  lazily  for  short  distances  whenever  we  were  favoured 
with  a  brief  gleam  of  sunshine.  A  few  were  fairly  strongly  marked, 
but  we  found  none  at  all  approaching  the  extreme  Shetland  forms.    At 
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night,  though  still  showery,  we  determined  to  sugar  the  scattered 
birches  on  the  rising  ground  behind  the  hotel,  and  although  no  great 
rarity  was  found,  we  were  well  content  with  the  result  of  our 
evening's  work. 

Xylopliasia  rurea,  var.  alopecurus,  X.  monogJypha  (polyodon),  in 
large  numbers,  Noctua  augur,  Apamea  gemina,  Hadena  adusta,  H.  con- 
tigua,  and  Caradrina  qundripunetata  (cuhicularis) ,  of  the  same  richly 
mottled  form  as  previously  alluded  to,  were  the  only  species  taken, 
but  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  forms  of  X.  monoglypha  both  here 
and  at  Oykel  Bridge,  fully  atoned  for  any  lack  of  rarities.  They  vary 
from  pale  brown  to  shining  black,  though  the  former  are  not  altogether 
like  those  from  the  south,  but  of  a  more  regular  and  peculiar  dull 
brown,  with  the  darker  markings  altogether  absent.  Others  are  of  a 
darker  brown,  devoid  of  the  usual  pale  and  white  markings,  in  fact, 
nearly  unicolorous.  Of  the  blacker  forms  some  have  the  central 
band  black,  and  of  these  two  are  of  extreme  beauty,  one  having  a 
narrow  black  band,  large  pale  stigmata,  pale  lines,  and  a  general 
clouding  of  rich  olive-brown  over  the  rest  of  the  fore-wings  ;  the 
other  black  from  the  base  to  the  second  line,  then  clouded  with  rich 
warm  brown  and  black. 

Drizzling  rain  and  a  nasty  slip  over  a  wet  rock  compelled  an 
earlier  return  than  we  had  contemplated.  The  following  morning  we 
found,  to  our  disgust,  to  be  again  as  wet  as  ever,  so  we  determined  to 
spend  our  time  in  travelling,  collecting  being  impossible.  Taking  the 
slow  open  mail  cart  that  starts  from  Lochinver,  we  passed  most  of  the 
day  in  driving  thirty-five  miles  to  Lairg,  heavy  rain  falling  nearly  all 
the  way.  Having  missed  the  mail  train  north  we  were  only  able  to 
proceed  as  far  as  Helmsdale  that  night.  The  next  morning  was  sunny, 
and  we  noted  by  the  river-side  Pieris  brassicce  and  Vanessa  urticce. 
Leaving  by  the  early  train  we  reached  Thurso  about  2  p.m.,  and 
having  four  hours  to  spare  before  the  departure  of  the  Orkney  boat, 
walked  along  the  cliffs  to  the  north  of  Scrabster,  where  we  soon 
came  on  a  fine  colony  of  the  beautiful  reddish-purple  Pri7nula  scotica, 
Hook.,  a  plant  confined  to  the  coasts  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  and 
to  one  or  two  localities  in  the  Orkneys.  It  was  again  quite  too  wet 
for  entomology.  The  mails  from  the  south  being  more  than  an  hour 
late  it  was  10  p.m.  before  we  landed  at  Scapa  Pier,  and  drove  to 
Kirkwall.  A  visit  to  the  ruins  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  and  the  adjacent 
Earl's  Palace,  then  to  the  fine  old  Norman  Cathedral,  St.  Magnus, 
whose  beautiful  interior  is  sadly  marred  by  the  hideous  modern  fittings 
of  the  chancel,   occupied  our  morning.     A  stroll  along  the  coast  of 
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Scapa  Bay  iu  the  afternoon  yielded  the  few  following  insects : 
Lyccena  Icarus,  of  which  the  only  two  males  that  I  took  have  the 
under-sides  much  darker  than  usual,  one  of  thera  in  fact  quite  brown 
and  closely  resembling  an  ordinary  female,  the  central  spot  is  large, 
and  ringed  with  white,  and  the  usual  spot  nearer  the  base  very  in- 
distinct. I  did  not  note  the  fact  till  I  left  so  am  unable  to  say 
whether  most  of  the  Orkney  specimens  exhibit  the  same  peculiarity. 
In  a  fine  bed  of  Elymus  arenarius,  Linn.,  my  son  took  a  single  specimen 
of  CJiarceas  graminis  at  rest,  and  in  the  long  grass  of  the  low  cliffs  we 
found  Larentia  didymata,  L.  ccesiata,  Coremia  munitata,  pretty  forms  of 
Camptoqramma  hilineata,  also  Scapula  lutealis  and  Cramhus  pratelJus. 

The  next  morning  our  boat  for  Lerwick  started  at  the  uncomfort- 
able hour  of  3  a.m.,  and  after  a  somewhat  rough  passage,  especially 
off  the  Fair  Island,  we  reached  our  destination  at  1.30  p.m.  The 
afternoon  was  occupied  in  inspecting  the  quaint,  narrow,  pathless 
streets,  which  are  paved  with  rough  stones,  in  visiting  friends,  and  an 
early  table  d'hote  dinner.  The  evening  was  clear  and  cold,  and  strolling 
down  to  Loch  Clickhimin  to  see  the  well-known  ruins  of  the  fine 
Pictish  tower,  which  stand  at  its  southern  end,  we  observed  a  great 
number  of  terns  flying  over  the  water.  A  small  boy  near  volun- 
teered the  information  that  they  were  nesting  in  large  numbers  on  an 
islet  in  the  loch.  To  this  spot  he  then  rowed  us,  the  general  commotion 
and  screams  of  the  terns  becoming  more  and  more  intense  as  the  boat 
approached.  The  sight  on  landing  on  this  stony  weed-grown  island 
was  most  interesting.  The  nests  were  everywhere,  and  their  contents 
in  all  stages  of  development,  from  the  new-laid  egg  to  the  full-fledged 
young  bird.  Care  had  to  be  exercised  to  avoid  treading  unintentionally 
into  the  nests.  We  returned  at  dusk,  about  10.30  p.m.,  without  having 
observed  a  single  Lepidopteron. 

The  boat  arrangements  to  the  Northern  Islands  precluded  one 
staying  longer  in  Lerwick,  and  at  9.30  the  following  morning  we 
started  on  the  final  stage  of  our  journey.  The  dismal  rainy  weather 
experienced  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  Orkneys,  now  gave  way 
to  ceaseless  sunshine,  and,  for  the  most  part,  cold,  clear  nights,  till 
the  end  of  our  visit.  A  more  enjoyable  trip  on  the  water  could 
scarcely  be  imagined  than  that  from  Lerwick  to  Balta  Sound  on  a 
fine  summer's  day.  The  grand  coast  scenery  on  the  one  side,  and 
boundless  ocean  on  the  other,  the  frequent  change  of  direction  as 
island  after  island  is  visited,  and  passengers  and  cargo  discharged  or 
taken  on  board  in  the  successive  voes  entered,  the  cheerful  Norsemen 
with  their  long  flaxen  hair  bringing  their  barge-like  boats  alongside, 
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the  porpoises  in  the  water,  and  countless  wild  fowl  sitting  on  the 
treacherous-looking  rocks  or  circling  in  the  air,  all  contributed  to  the 
charm  of  a  scene  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  Having  taken  nine  hours 
to  accomplish  a  journey  that,  but  for  the  various  diversions,  covers  a 
distance  of  only  forty-five  miles,  we  steamed  into  Balta  Sound,  Unst, 
about  6.30  p.m. 

Determined  not  to  lose  even  one  fine  evening,  we  hastened  to  the 
cottage  where  rooms  had  been  reserved  for  us,  dined,  and  were  on  our 
way  soon  after  eight  o'clock  to  the  somewhat  distant  collecting  ground, 
courteously  described  by  Mr.  Salvage  as  the  most  productive.  A  walk 
of  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  a  boat  for  another  three,  brought  us  near 
the  desired  goal.  Although  fortified  with  the  best  of  spirits — I  mean 
the  highest  expectations— and  a  most  seductive  mixture  of  sugar,  the 
fates  were  against  us,  and  the  weather  as  hopelessly  fine  as  it  had  been 
wet  in  Sutherlandshire.  Clear  and  cold,  with  a  heavy  dew,  and  so 
light  that  you  could  read  a  newspaper  at  any  time,  the  mile  or  more 
of  palings  that  we  sugared  at  an  elevation  of  from  300 — 400  feet 
yielded  very  little.  The  time  of  year  was  right,  also  the  locality,  as 
was  indicated  by  the  ground  being  grey  with  the  reindeer  moss,  in 
which  Crymodes  exulis  is  said  to  tunnel  and  hibernate  in  the  winter, 
yet  all  we  took  was  one  fine  specimen  of  Mamestra  furva,  one  or  two 
Agrotis  strigula  (porphyrea),  a  worn  Noctua  conjlua,  whilst  a  few  dark 
forms  of  Larentia  ccesiafa  were  netted  as  they  flew  to  our  light. 
Despite  the  grumblings  of  the  youth  (unaccustomed  to  such  late 
hours)  who  rowed  us,  we  persevered  with  praiseworthy  pertinacity 
till  the  rapidly  increasing  light  warned  us  that  any  further  effort  was 
useless.  We  returned  to  our  boat  somewhat  crestfallen,  but  glad  to 
rest  and  to  recover  our  great  coats,  for  it  was  bitterly  cold.  The  scene 
was  very  romantic.  To  the  north,  Saxaford  and  other  hills  stood  out 
in  hard  black  outline  against  the  sky,  already  red  and  golden  with  the 
approaching  dawn.  The  waning  moon  and  a  few  bright  stars  relieved 
the  deep  blue  to  the  south.  All  was  perfect  stillness,  broken  only  by 
the  splashing  of  our  oars,  until  we  suddenly  disturbed  a  colony  of 
Herring  and  other  gulls  asleep  on  the  water  which  soon  rent  the 
air  with  their  cries  as  they  circled  wildly  above  us. 

When  quitting  the  boat  (it  was  2  a.m.  on  Saturday,  July  21st), 
we  informed  the  youth  that  his  services  might  be  again  required  at 
night,  but  having  had  enough ''fly  catching  "for  the  moment,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  "  too  near  the  Sabbath."  Keaching 
our  cottage  about  sunrise,  thoroughly  tired,  it  was  1  p.m.  before  we 
were  again  prepared  for  another  start.     Whilst   going   to   the   Post 
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Office  I  sa'w  a  fine  specimen  of  Vanessa  Atalanta  at  rest  on  a  coal 
heap,  but  unfortunately  had  no  net  with  me  ;  an  hour  or  two  later 
my  son  saw  another,  at  least  a  mile  from  the  first  locality,  and  a  third 
Avas  seen  two  or  three  days  after.  I  have  not  the  means  at  hand  of 
ascertaining  whether  this  is  a  fresh  record  for  Shetland,  though  I  see 
in  an  old  volume  of  the  "Entomologist"  a  statement  that  no  butter- 
flies are  found  there.  Having  secured  an  experienced  boatman,  we 
started  heavily  laden  with  the  necessary  paraphernalia  for  botanizing 
and  again  sugaring  at  night,  and  the  provisions  required  for  at  least 
two  meals.  What  my  son  designated  "  bun-tongue  sandwiches " 
formed  the  staple  of  our  picnic  repasts,  and  entomologists  visiting 
Unst  will  do  well  to  purchase  a  few  provisions  before  leaving  Lerwick. 
The  collection  of  three  species  of  Hieracium,  well  known  in 
Scandinavia,  though  confined  in  Britain  to  the  Shetlands,  was  the 
object  of  our  expedition.  Our  destination  was  the  Loch-a-cliff,  a 
narrow  lake  running  north  and  south  about  three  and  a  half  miles  long, 
with  moderate  hills  rising  steeply  from  both  sides.  Coasting  along 
the  east  bank  the  first  species  found  was  a  form  of  Hieracium  dovrense, 
Fr.,  but  very  sparingly,  and  neither  bank  yielded  any  more  until  we 
reached  some  miniature  rocky  cliffs  on  the  west  side  of  the  head  of 
the  loch.  Here  we  found  the  last-named  species  in  abundance, 
associated  with  Hieraciutn  protractum,  Lindeb.,  a  plant  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  above  by  its  long  narrow  leaves,  which  are 
beautifully  blotched  with  reddish-purple.  The  Loch-a-cliff"  is  separated 
from  Burrafirth,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  by  a  sandy  track  about  half  a  mile 
across,  containing  several  plants  of  local  interest,  through  which  a 
burn  flow^s  into  the  sea.  In  the  damp  rushy  hollows  of  this  low-lying 
tract  is  found  the  deep  purplish-brown  Shetland  form  of  Coremia 
munitata,  while  on  the  cliffs  of  Burrafirth  we  netted  some  very  dark 
Larentia  didymata.  Near  the  same  spot  we  secured  Hieracium  pul- 
chellum,  Lindeb.,  the  third  species  of  which  we  were  in  search.  It 
grows  sparingly  in  the  grass  of  the  sandy  cliffs,  and  so  far  has  been 
found  in  no  other  locality  in  Shetland.  Our  main  object  being  thus 
accomplished,  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  a  boat  on  Burrafirth,  the 
fine  weather  enabling  us  to  row  to  the  splendid  caves  and  tunnels 
under  the  gigantic  cliffs  of  Saxaford,  though  the  heavy  swell  from  the 
open  sea  rendered  it  unsafe  to  enter  them,  and  when  we  heard  wave 
after  wave  thundering  away  into  the  darkness  we  felt  little  desire  to 
follow,  nor  did  we  attempt  to  laud  at  the  Muckle  Elugga  lighthouse. 
The  fury  with  which  the  waves  beat  over  this  isolated  and  northern- 
most islet  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 


rock  being  50  ft.  above  the  water,  the  light  150  ft.  above  the  rock,  and 
the  kitchen  chimney  20  ft.  higher  than  the  light,  during  a  storm  last 
winter  the  surf  poured  down  the  kitchen  chimney  in  such  quantity  as 
to  put  the  fire  out  and  flood  the  room. 

But  the  number  and  variety  of  birds  that  inhabit  the  cliffs,  caves, 
rocks,  and  water  of  Burrafirth  are,  perhaps,  the  most  delightful  feature 
of  the  place.  They  are  there  in  countless  thousands,  and  the  wild 
confusion  and  babel  of  sounds  as  our  boat  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  ledges  lined  with  the  young,  defy  description.  Tier  after 
tier  was  crammed  with  them,  higher  than  our  eyes  could  distinguish 
the  separate  birds.  Not  being  an  ornithologist,  I  could  not  attempt 
a  complete  list  of  the  species  seen,  but  amongst  those  we  could 
identify  were  the  common,  herring,  and  great  black-backed  gulls,  an 
enormous  colony  of  kittiwakes  at  the  base  of  one  cliff,  which  at  a 
distance  looked  like  a  swarm  of  gnats,  pufBns,  razor-bills,  cormorants, 
oyster-catchers,  common  and  black  guillimots,  common,  lesser,  arctic, 
and,  1  think,  sooty  terns,  and  a  large  diver, — whilst  soaring  hundreds 
of  feet  above  us  on  the  Saxaford  side  were  a  pair  of  ravens ;  and  one 
great  skua  or  Bonxie,  which  still  breeds  on  the  west  side  of  the  Firth, 
flew  over  our  boat.  But  evening  was  drawing  on,  and  clouds  gathering 
from  the  north-west,  and  our  thoughts  turned  hopefully  to  the  pros- 
pect of  a  better  night  for  entomology. 

Returning  to  the  scene  of  the  previous  night's  failure,  we  again 
sugared  about  a  mile  and  half  of  posts  (too  long  a  round  to  work 
properly),  and  at  about  10.45  it  was  dark  enough  to  commence  looking 
for  results.  We  were  not  disappointed  :  Noctua  f estiva,  var.  conjliia, 
was  abundant  and  in  fine  condition,  two  Mamestra  furva  were  soon 
taken,  one  or  two  brightly  marked  specimens  of  Charceas  graminis,  a 
single  T/7j9//(ewo  ^ro7i?/&(7,  then,  with  the  exception  of  plenty  of  conjlua, 
there  was  a  long  interval,  although  Larentia  ccesiata  constantly  flew  to 
light,  and  a  fine  and  very  varied  series  was  thus  secured.  About 
1  a.m.,  just  as  it  was  getting  lighter,  we  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
taking  a  single  specimen  of  Crymodes  exidis  in  fine  condition,  soon 
after  which  we  returned  on  our  homeward  journey,  hoping  for  great 
things  the  following  week.  Although  we  made  this  fatiguing  expedition 
twice  more,  not  reaching  home  until  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  in 
at  our  blindless  windows,  no  fresh  species  was  taken,  nor  any  more 
C.  exulis,  although  N.  conjiua  continued  plentiful. 

We  had  a  night's  sugaring  on  the  palings  round  a  rough  field  at 
Balta  Sound,  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  C.  graminis,  took 
nothing.    Night  after  night  was  clear  and  cold,  with  a  keen  N.E.  wind. 
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Happily  our  botanical  collectings  were  far  more  successful. 
Visiting  the  well-known  habitat  among  rough  broken  limestone  debris 
near  the  road  from  Balta  Sound  to  Haroldswick,  we  came  across  the 
two  great,  I  should  rather  say  small,  Shetland  rarities,  Cerastium  arc- 
ticum,  Lange,  var.  JEdmondstonii,  Beeby,  and  Arenaria  norvegica,  Grunn., 
associated  with  Arahis petrcsa,  Lam.,  all  in  good  quantity,  whilst  among 
the  rocks  on  the  east  end  of  the  Muckle  Heog  Cairns  were  small 
plants  of  Asplenium  viride,  Huds.,  A.  adiantum-nigrum,  Linn.,  Lastrcea 
Jilix-mas,  Presl.,  and  Polypodium  vulgare,  Linn.,  and,  close  to  the 
summit,  Botrychium  lunaria,  Sw.,  ferns  as  a  rule  being  very  rare  in 
Shetland.  Flying  round  the  cairn  on  the  summit  were  two  or  three 
Vanessa  cardui,  one  of  which  I  captured.  It  will  serve  as  a  voucher 
for  the  locality,  though  it  had  seen  better  days. 

Descending  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  hill  we  came  to  another  locality 
for  both  the  Cerastium  and  Arenaria,  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from 
the  original  station,  and  on  a  subsequent  day,  whilst  driving  to  Uyea 
Sound,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  I  found  a  third  habitat  for  both 
these  plants,  at  least  three  miles  distant  from  the  others,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  road. 

One  day  was  given  up  to  exploring  the  Hill  of  Haroldswick,  and 
although  no  Lepidoptera  were  taken  nor  specially  rare  plants  met  with, 
the  magnificent  distant  views,  grand  cliff  scenery,  and  the  profusion 
and  variety  of  the  birds  amply  rewarded  us.  To  the  S.,  about  forty- 
five  miles  distant,  rose  the  precipitous  face  of  "  The  Noss,"  and  away 
to  the  W.S.W.,  the  remarkable  outline  of  Foula,  with  its  steep  escarp- 
ments, was  just  discernible  on  the  horizon,  whilst  to  the  E.,  about  two 
miles  from  land,  was  a  school  of  whales  spouting  and  occasionally 
disporting  themselves  so  as  to  exhibit  a  portion  of  their  backs.  They 
had  been  accompanying  the  herring  boats  for  several  days,  and  lack 
of  time  alone  prevented  our  going  out  with  the  fleet  for  a  night's 
fishing  to  see  them  at  closer  quarters. 

On  our  return  to  Haroldswick,  whilst  waiting  for  our  trap,  we 
set  to  work  to  gather  the  heads  of  Silene  maritima,  With.,  and  soon 
had  enough  to  fill  a  small  sack,  the  plant  being  very  abundant  among 
stones  on  the  beach.  We  did  not  stop  to  examine  whether  they  con- 
tained larvae,  but  only  gathered  as  fast  as  we  could,  with  the  result 
that  I  now  have  eleven  healthy  pupae  of  Dianthcecia  nana  {conspersa), 
and  probably  a  good  supply  of  Eupithecia  venosata. 

The  same  calm  brilliant  weather  in  which  we  had  arrived  accom- 
panied our  homeward  journey.  A  day's  excursion  to  Scalloway 
produced  no  Lepidoptera,  nor  did  a  subsequent  walk  across  the  island 
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of  Bressay  to  the  marvellous  cliffs,  caves,  and  arches  of  the  "  Noup 
of  Noss."  The  bird-life  here  was  quite  as  extraordinary  as  that  of 
the  clifts  of  Burrafirth,  the  difference  to  us  being  that  we  now  saw  it 
from  above  instead  of  from  below.  A  number  of  the  rare  Richardson's 
skua  were  met  with  as  we  ascended  the  boggy,  heathery  hillside  which 
suddenly  and  abruptly  terminates  in  the  precipitous  Noss,  a  cliff  592 
feet  high.  From  this  point  we  could  just  see  Saxaford  to  the  north, 
Foula  to  the  west,  and  the  Fair  Island  to  the  south,  and  a  magnificent 
scene  it  was  that  should  on  no  account  be  missed  by  any  entomologist 
visiting  the  Shetlands. 

An  excursion  on  our  return  through  the  Orkneys  was  chiefly 
interesting  from  antiquarian  and  botanical  points  of  view.  The  well- 
known  Celtic  Stones  of  Stenness,  and  the  green  sepulchral  mound 
known  as  "  Maeshowe,"  with  its  square  massive  chamber  inscribed 
with  Runes,  were  visited  on  the  way  to  Stromness,  whence  a  somewhat 
exciting  row  in  a  small  boat  through  the  powerful  currents  of  Hoy 
and  Burra  Sounds  brought  us  to  the  Island  of  Hoy,  by  far  the  wildest 
and  grandest  island  of  the  group.  The  object  of  our  visit  here  was 
the  collection  of  a  hawkweed  discovered  in  18S6  by  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
Linton  on  the  precipices  of  the  Hamars,  and  recently  described  by 
him  under  the  name  Hieracium  orcadense.  An  adequate  supply  was 
secured,  as  it  occurred  in  quantity,  and  in  good  condition,  but  we  were 
fairly  driven  from  its  haunts  in  the  rocky  gullies  of  the  cliffs  by  the 
innumerable  and  venomous  midges  which  attacked  us. 

Nothing  noteworthy  occurred  after  this  on  our  homeward  journey, 
but  before  closing  these  remarks  I  must  briefly  revert  to  the  entomo- 
logy of  Unst.  We  were  quite  too  late  for  Hepialus  humuli,  var. 
Tiethlandica,  and  just  too  early  for  Cidaria  immanata,  for  we  carefully 
searched  the  sheltered  heathery  banks  where  this  is  known  to  occur  in 
fair  abundance,  but  could  not  secure  a  single  specimen.  Melanippe 
montanata,  var.  shetlandica,  was  far  from  plentiful,  and  in  worn  con- 
dition, but  we  managed  to  secure  eggs,  from  which  I  hope  to  succeed 
in  rearing  a  few  specimens.  The  only  Micro- Lepidopf era  netted  during 
our  day  walks  were  Pamplusia  mercuriana  {monticolana)  and  Aphelia 
osseana  (pratana).  One  Plusia  gamma  was  taken  in  our  cottage 
garden.  The  solitary  specimen  of  Cri/modes  exuJis  is  a  little  smaller 
and  darker  than  any  of  my  other  Shetland  specimens,  and  tends  some- 
what towards  the  Perthshire  type,  having  a  broad  central  band  of  rich 
brown,  a  sharp  yellow  stigma  outside  it,  and  some  pale  mottling 
towards  the  hind  margin.  The  forms  of  Larentia  ccBsiata  varied  from 
the  usual  grey,  but  with  a  darker  central  band,  to  nearly  black.     One 
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beautiful  grey  specimen  is  remarkable  for  having  an  unbroken  stripe 
of  clear  pale  grey  quite  across  the  fore-wings,  occupying  the  central 
area  of  the  band.  The  series  secured  of  Noctua  festiva  and  its 
variety  (?)  conflua  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  our  chief  success.  It 
includes  genuine  oviMnsiVY  festiva,  perhaps  a  little  small  and  subdued 
in  its  colouring,  but  with  the  usual  broad  wings  ;  others  are  of  the 
form  known  on  the  continent  as  conflua,  that  is,  with  still  smaller  red- 
brown  fore-wings,  hardly  pointed,  generally  indeed  blunt,  but  very 
neat  looking,  and  not  particularly  long  or  narrow  winged.  These  lead 
to  the  special  Shetland  forms  as  brought  home  by  the  professional 
collectors  :  narrow-winged,  and  with  the  apex  produced  to  a  point. 
Of  these  a  few  are  most  peculiar,  having  the  costal  and  dorsal  margins 
straight  and  very  nearly  parallel,  thus  the  base  of  the  fore-wings  is 
nearly  as  broad  as  the  hinder  portion,  and  the  anal  angle  is  so  far 
advanced  as  to  totally  change  the  direction  of  the  hind  margin,  and 
of  these  several  have  the  fore-wings  exceedingly  narrow  in  proportion 
to  their  length.  All  these  shapes  run  into  each  other,  and  scarcely 
any  two  speoimens  are  alike.  Besides  diversity  in  form,  the  series 
exhibits  variation  in  colour  from  grey-brown  to  deep  red  and  dark 
purple-brown  ;  in  some  the  stigmata  are  ringed  or  sharply  pale  in  a 
dark  ground,  in  others  unicolorous  and  almost  hidden.  One  has  the 
central  black  square  spot  and  the  dark  submarginal  band  unusually 
conspicuous,  and  is  in  shape  almost  a  typical  festiva,  the  uniformly 
dark  specimens  without  markings  being  in  most  cases  narrow  and  sharp 
winged.  The  specimens  we  took  on  the  west  Sutherland  hills  are  of 
a  far  richer,  almost  brick  red. 

This  brings  me  to  the  conclusion  of  a  paper  that  would  never 
have  been  written  had  it  not  been  undertaken  at  the  request  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Barrett,  when  he  came  to  see  my  captures,  to  whom  also  I 
owe  suggestions  as  to  the  points  he  considered  of  sufficient  interest 
for  publication.  My  list  of  species  is  necessarily  meagre  compared 
with  those  of  others  who  have  been  able  to  spend  a  whole  summer 
among  these  northern  islands  :  our  time  was  short,  the  weather  as  a 
■whole  unfavourable  for  entomology,  and  the  principal  object  of  our 
trip  botany.  I  trust,  nevertheless,  that  this  somewhat  discursive 
narrative  may  serve  to  interest  and  stimulate  others  to  more  important 
researches  in  these  happy  hunting  grounds. 

Among  a  fine  set  of  Shetland  Lepidoptera  received  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Salvage  last  year  was  one  specimen  of  Apamea  leucostigma 
(flhrosa).  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  has  hitherto  been  reported 
from  Shetland. 

69,  The  Common,  Upper  Clapton  : 
December,  1894. 
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IN  AN   OLD   ORANGE   GARDEN. 

BY    JANE    FKASEE. 

In  the  midst  of  a  stretch  of  beautiful  "  Bush  "  country  in  New 
South  Wales  is  an  old  orange  garden,  and  as  the  kindly  owner  invited 
me  to  wander  through  it  at  will,  I  usually  took  it  on  the  way  to  the 
Bush  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  by  that  time  the  sun  shone 
full  upon  it,  and  in  a  sheltered  spot  where  some  beds  of  old  fashioned 
flow^ers  had  been  planted  out,  such  as  sweet  williams,  stocks,  phloxes, 
petunias,  &c.,  there  were  two  large  Hibiscus  trees,  and  to  the  scarlet 
blossom  of  these  came  great  numbers  of  butterflies,  notably  the  grand 
PapiJio  Erectheus.  Often  in  the  morning  this  butterfly,  freshly 
emerged,  might  be  seen  hanging  from  a  twig  or  leaf  of  an  orange  tree, 
usually  on  the  shaded  side,  but  as  soon  as  the  wings  were  expanded 
it  seemed  invariably  to  get  into  the  sunshine,  and  would  there  hang 
motionless  with  outstretched  wings,  sometimes  for  nearly  an  hour,  and 
then  sail  off"  with  flapping  flight,  pausing  to  suck  at  the  blossoms  of 
the  passion  vines  or  cosmias,  and  pretty  surely  finding  their  way  to 
the  scarlet  Hibiscus.  There  they  would  rest  for  a  few  moments  with 
quivering  wings,  or  w-ith  the  wings  closed,  the  white  and  red  markings 
of  the  under-side  looking  like  some  delicate  flower,  or  they  loved  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine  with  wings  fully  opened,  forming  a  glorious 
contrast  of  colour  among  the  vivid  blossoms — the  male  with  his 
velvety-black  and  creamy-white,  and  the  female  with  her  immense 
expanse  of  white,  red  and  black.  The  latter,  when  hanging  from  the 
Hibiscus,  could  easily  be  seen  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  looking, 
blossom  and  butterfly  together,  like  one  huge  tropical  flower.  When 
fresh  from  the  chrysalis  the  dentate  outer  edge  of  the  hind-wing  has 
a  fringe  of  a  most  delicate  shade  of  yellow,  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  insect,  but  this  fades  after  a  time. 

The  larva  of  P.  Erectheus  (nearly  2\  inches  long)  when  full 
grown  was,  in  some  seasons,  found  in  great  numbers  feeding  on  the 
orange  trees,  but  the  owner  of  the  garden  assured  me  that,  notwith- 
standing their  numbers  and  great  size,  he  did  not  think  they  did  any 
damage  to  the  trees,  and  that  certainly  they  did  not  affect  the  fruit 
crops,  which  were  excellent,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Although 
the  sunny  orange  gardens  are  the  undoubted  head-quarters  of  P. 
Erectheus,  it  is  one  of  the  butterflies  that  is  met  with  in  quite  un- 
expected localities,  and  in  the  most  dense,  sombre  Bush,  miles  away 
from  orange  gardens,  it  gladdens  the  heart  to  see  the  mflapping  lazily 
alonji. 
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The  great  stretch  of  Bush  around  and  beyond  the  old  garden  was 
mostly  rugged,  hilly  country,  with  vast  numbers  of  the  characteristic 
Eucalyptus  trees,  and  in  the  little  dingles  and  small  valleys  were  clear 
running  streams,  or  as  the  colonists  term  them,  creeks,  and  bordering 
thesejwas  a  dense  growth  of  different  species  of  wattle  and  many  kinds 
of  flowering  shrubs,  and  near  an  old  deserted  farmhouse  one  or  two 
camphor  laurels.  Around  those  camphor  trees,  wiih  their  rich  green 
foliage  and  sweet  scented  blossoms,  the  brilliant  Papilio  Sarpedon  flew 
in  numbers,  their  peacock-blue  wings  flashing  in  the  sunshine.  The 
flight  of  this  butterfly  is  remarkably  swift,  and  although  the  camphor 
blossoms  were  their  great  attraction,  they  were  frequently  seen  rushing 
across  country  at  a  great  speed.  In  the  beautiful  Botanical  Gardens 
of  Sydney  P.  Sarpedon  is  in  some  seasons  so  abundant  as  to  quite 
form  a  feature,  and  even  in  the  most  crowded  streets  of  that  charming 
city  I  have  seen  them  skimming  along  over  the  heads  of  the  people. 
A  great  contrast  to  Sarpedon  was  Papilio  Macleayanus,  which  used  to 
flit  gently  about  the  garden,  preferring  the  more  shady  places.  Its 
prevailing  tint  is  a  pale  delicate  green,  suggestive  of  moonlight,  the 
tails  of  the  hind-wings  are  long  and  slender,  and  altogether  it  had  a 
rather  fairylike  appearance  as  it  flitted  across  sunshine  and  shadow. 
The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  orange,  but  I  have  found  it  on  the  citron 
and  mock  orange,  and  at  least  once  on  the  camphor  laurel.  The 
Australian  Emperor  {Charaxes  Sempronius)  is  another  camphor-tree 
insect,  but  it  also  feeds  on  some  of  the  wattles.  A  truly  grand 
creature  he  is  with  his  bold  markings  of  cream  colour  and  black  and 
with  double  swallow  tails,  and  particularly  noticeable  from  the  won- 
derful rapidity  of  flight.  I  seldom  saw  them  rest  for  more  than  a 
few  moments,  but  they  would  glide  swiftly  up  and  down  between  the 
long  rows  of  orange  trees,  then  suddenly  rise  and  flash  out  of  sight 
over  the  tops  of  the  forest  trees. 

Another  butterfly  that  occasionally  frequented  that  part  of  the 
garden  where  the  flower  beds  lay  was  lalmenus  Evagoras,  a  lovely  blue 
with  highly  developed  tails  on  hind-wings.  On  sunny  mornings  it 
looked  very  charming  among  the  sweet  williams  and  xenias,  but  was 
alert  and  difficult  to  capture  ;  however,  about  5  p.m.  it  had  a  habit  of 
settling  on  the  warm  sun-dried  earth,  and  was  then  more  easily  taken. 
I  was  told  a  curious  fact  regarding  the  larvaD  of  this  species,  that  they 
are  frequently  attended  by  ants  for  the  sake  of  a  sweetish  substance 
which  they  emit. 

As  might  be  expected  such  a  peaceful  haunt  for  butterflies  was 
largely  patronized  by  Danais  Plexippus,  which  seems  to  have  a  fine 
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eye  for  the  picturesque  and  suitable,  and  often,  after  walking  for 
miles  through  Bush  without  having  the  eye  gladdened  by  sight  of  bird 
or  insect,  I  have  come  suddenly  upon  some  sunny  sheltered  slope, 
where  amongst  a  perfect  forest  of  ferns  and  creepers  the  cotton  weed 
reared  its  clusters  of  graceful  white  blossoms,  and  Plexi2)ptis  sailed  to 
and  fro  as  if  the  whole  place  belonged  to  him.  One  morning  when 
taking  my  early  stroll  in  the  old  garden,  I  noticed  one  of  this  species 
of  a  remarkably  pale  colour,  the  markings  were  of  the  usual  type,  but 
the  rich  orange-tawny  was  replaced  by  pale  greenish-yellow.  It  had 
quite  recently  emerged  when  I  first  observed  it,  the  wings  hanging 
down  limp,  and  not  having  with  me  a  box  large  enough  to  take  it  home 
alive,  and  knowing  from  experience  that  it  was  almost  certain  to  haunt 
the  spot  for  some  time,  I  refrained  from  capturing  it  until  the  wings 
should  be  perfectly  expanded.  Meantime  I  watched  it  with  intense 
interest,  as  being  the  first  of  the  species  I  had  ever  seen  which  differed 
to  any  notable  degree  from  the  usual  type.  A  few  of  the  ordinary 
form  were  flying  about,  and  frequently  alighting  on  the  sweet  williams, 
where  the  pale  greenish-yellow  one  sat  sunning  himself  with  out- 
stretched wings.  The  contrast  w'as  most  striking,  and  but  for  the 
well-known  markings  it  might  almost  have  passed  for  another  species. 
When  it  took  flight  and  flew  from  one  flower  bed  to  another,  it  was 
equally  remarkable  on  the  wing,  the  pale  greenish  tint  telling  strongly. 
After  watching  it  for  a  considerable  time,  I  netted  and  killed  it,  and 
gazed  on  my  prize  with  much  pleasure.  The  markings  of  the  under- 
side, except  in  being  a  little  paler,  did  not  differ  from  the  ordinary 
form,  but  whether  looked  at  in  sunshine  or  shade  the  pale  delicate 
colour  of  the  upper  side  was  quite  unlike  any  one  of  the  species  I  had 
ever  seen.  With  more  care  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  Danais 
Plexippus,  I  packed  it  in  folds  of  paper,  and  on  the  spot  carefully 
noted  date  and  locality.  About  a  year  later,  when  in  England,  and 
looking  over  my  Australian  butterflies  with  my  friend  Mr.  Charles  Gr. 
Barrett,  I  specially  commended  to  his  notice  this  pale  variety,  and  it 
was  with  great  interest  that  we  waited  for  the  relaxing  of  the  insect, 
and  when  this  carefully  dated  D.  Plexippus  unfolded  its  wings  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  the  pale  greenish  tint  to  be  seen,  but  instead,  the 
usual  rich  golden-tawny,  only  a  little  deeper  and  richer  than  usual. 
Out  of  scores  of  this  butterfly  that  I  have  reared  from  the  larvae,  not 
one  ever  showed  a  tint  resembling  this  one  at  the  time  of  capture,  and 
among  the  thousands  I  have  seen  in  a  natural  state  none  ever  varied 
in  a  notable  degree  from  the  ordinary  form. 

Worthing :   October,  1894. 
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CAUSTIC    POTASH   AS    AN    ENTOMOLOGICAL   DETERGENT. 
BY    W.    F.    H.    BLANDFOED,    M.A.,    F.Z.S. 

Every  student  of  Coleoptera,  whose  interest  in  the  subject  extends 
beyond  the  recently  captured  contents  o£  his  own  and  his  friends' 
store  boxes,  is  painfully  aware  of  the  trouble,  hindrance  and  vexation 
due  to  the  dirty  and  mouldy  state  of  many  important  examples  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  examine.  Save  for  a  few  most  carefully  kept 
collections,  every  large  accumulation  of  beetles  contains  hundreds  of 
specimens,  none  of  which  presents  any  intellip;ible  characters  until  it 
has  been  laboriously  cleaned  and  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its 
original  condition. 

Fortunately,  this  can  be  accomplished  more  satisfactorily  with 
beetles  than  with  insects  of  any  other  Order,  and  so  innumerable  ex- 
amples survive  which  would  have  disappeared  by  gradual  decay, 
or  been  thrown  away  had  they  belonged,  say,  to  the  more  delicate 
Lepidopfera. 

A  dirty  insect  may  owe  its  condition  to  one*  or  more  causes,  of 
which  the  principal  may  be  considered  — 

Original  Dirt,  existing  on  the  insect  at  the  time  of  its  capture, 
never  removed,  and  becoming  more  difficult  to  remove  with  lapse  of 
time :  thus,  the  Histers,  Aplwdii  and  other  scatophagous  beetles  are 
often  besmeared  with  their  source  of  nourishment ;  wood-boring  spe- 
cies may  have  the  recesses  of  their  elytra  clogged  with  the  dust  of 
their  burrows ;  some  Hydradephaga,  Georyssus,  Lacon,  many  Weevils, 
some  TenehrioniddB,  &c.,  have  their  sculpture  partly  or  completely 
obscured  with  a  crust  of  mud,  earth  or  particles  of  sand. 

Grease.  — This  affects  a  large  number  of  species,  for  example, 
Qeodephnga,  CoccinelUdce,  Prionidce,  wood  borers  and  Phytopliaga. 
Sometimes,  by  spreading  internally,  it  changes  the  colour  of  the  speci- 
men, testaceous  and  pale  markings  being  very  apt  to  disappear  in 
certain  Families.  Sometimes  it  forms  a  crust  on  the  outside,  which 
conceals  the  surface  colour,  particularly  if  metallic,  or  exudes  in  fatty 
drops,  which  with  lapse  of  time  become  opaque  and  waxy,  and  very 
difficult  to  remove. 

Mould. — This  does  not  appear  on  insects  kept  in  a  suitably  dry 
place,  but  many  old  collections  which  have  undergone  vicissitudes,  and 
those  kept  in  the  damp,  particularly  in  country  houses  and  near  the 
sea,  suffer  terribly,  and  may  have  scarcely  an  example  free  from  it. 
Beginning  as  a  rule  on  the  antennae,  it  spreads  over  the  body,  clogs 
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the  limbs,  andjeventually  covers  the  insect  with  a  mass  of  hyphse  till 
its  original  form  is  lost,  and  it  looks  like  a  mass  of  dirty  cotton  wool 
stuck  on  a  pin. 

Dirt,  accumulated  on  the  specimens  since  their  capture  and  ce- 
mented by  grease  and  mould,  consisting  of  the  floating  dust  of  the  air, 
the  debris  caused  by  mites,  or  derived  from  such  extraneous  sources 
as  the  box  of  a  snuff-taking  entomologist. 

Some  old  specimens  present  an  indescribable  mixture  of  grease, 
mould  and  dirt,  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  defy  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  would-be  cleaner. 

The  ordinary  methods  employed  for  cleaning  dirty  specimens, 
useful  in  their  way,  are  inadequate  when  the  deposit  is  unusually 
formidable.  Among  them  are  grease  solvents,  as  chloroform,  ether 
and  benzine  ;  soap  and  water  ;  and  alcohol  of  various  strengths,  some- 
times with  the  addition  of  carbolic  acid. 

The  grease  solveuig  referred  to  are  of  great  use  in  cleaning  spe- 
cimens of  which  the  colours  have  been  darkened  by  the  flow  of  grease 
inside'lthe  body,  a  matter  very  often  observed  in  CoccinellidcB ;  the 
insects  are  immersed  in  the  solvent  for  foi-ty-eight  hours  or  more,  as 
with  greasy  Lepidoptera,  and  then  dried.  They  are  also  valuable  for 
restoring  the  appearance  of  a  specimen  with  a  tJdn  deposit  of  grease 
or  dust  on  the  outside,  being  applied  with  a  brush.  Even  here  they 
are  often  unsatisfactory  ;  unless  the  internal  grease  has  been  removed 
by  immersion,  they  dissolve  out  fresh  quantities,  and  as  each  applica- 
tion of  the  liquid  dries  off,  so  does  the  surface  become  dull  and  spotted 
again,  requiring  a  fresh  wipe  with  the  brush  and  often  defying  any 
attempt  to  clean  it  thoroughly.  In  such  cases  an  almost  dry  brush 
should  be  used,  just  moist  enough  to  remove  external  dulness  and  not 
to  bring  out  fresh  grease. 

This  is  the  most  convenient  way  of  cleaning  specimens  which 
have  suffered  no  more  than  the  ordinary  deterioration  due  to  a  few 
years'  sojourn  in  a  store  box  ;  and  of  the  various  solvents,  chloroform 
is  the  most  pleasant  to  use,  is  not  inflammable,  and  (as  Dr.  Knaggs 
has  shown)  most  quickly  dissolves  the  grease.  But  all  these  reagents 
are  useless  for  the  cleaning  of  really  dirty  and  mouldy  specimens  ; 
they  remove  no  more  than  the  grease,  and  not  always  that  if  it  has 
become  waxy  with  age. 

Soap  and  water,  and  alcohol  with  or  without  carbolic  acid,  are 
employed  when  the  insects  are  really  dirty.    They  arc  inadequate,  and 
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demand  much  rubbing  of  the  specimen  if  it  is  to  become  pjenuinely 
clean,  as  they  do  not  possess  sufficient  detergent  power.  INIoreover, 
it  is  necessary  to  relax  the  specimens  in  order  to  handle  them  safely, 
and  this  often  causes  a  delay  of  several  days,  which,  irritating  in 
itself,  may  make  it  impossible  to  properly  examine  insects  which  cannot 
be  removed  from  the  collections  to  which  they  belong. 

A  careful  examination  of  insects  cleaned  by  such  methods  too 
often  shows  that  while  they  appear  superficially  clean,  there  are  under 
the  head,  in  the  joints  of  the  armour  and  round  the  legs,  neglected 
deposits  of  dirt  which  are  always  harder  to  remove  than  they  were  at 
the  time  of  the  original  cleaning. 

And  there  is  certain  to  be  such  a  deposit  on  the  precise  spot 
which  it  is  desired  to  examine. 

Necessity,  that  chiefest  of  stimuli,  has  led  me  to  devise  a  method 
for  cleaning  such  begrimed  specimens,  which  in  my  hands,  and  those 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Champion,  has  proved  more  convenient  and  effectual 
than  any  of  the  above,  on  which  Entomologists  mostly  rely.  It  con- 
sists simply  in  the  judicious  use  of  caustic  potash. 

The  materials  required  are  two  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottles, 
one  containing  methylated  spirit,  the  other  a  strong  solution  of  po- 
tassium hydrate  in  distilled  or  soft  water  ;  the  exact  strength  is 
immaterial,  about  two  drachms  to  the  ounce  of  water  may  be  conve- 
niently used.  Also  a  suitable  vessel  for  washing  the  specimens,  such 
as  a  small  white  "  developing  dish  "  containing  distilled  water  or  water 
free  from  lime,  a  supply  of  brushes  (preferably  sable),  sheet  cork  and 
blotting  paper.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  dip  the  brushes  into  the 
potash  solution  or  they  will  be  rapidly  destroyed,  and  not  to  allow 
drops  of  it  to  fall  on  the  experimenter  or  his  surroundings. 

The  beetles  to  be  cleaned  need  not,  indeed  should  not,  unless  very 
rigid  and  brittle,  be  relaxed  before  cleaning. 

Take  off  the  labels,  and  holding  the  point  of  the  pin,  dip  the 
insect  into  the  spirit.  This  is  to  enable  the  potash  to  attack  the 
surface,  and  is  chiefly  necessary  when  the  specimen  is  very  mouldy. 
Eemove  it  from  the  spirit  to  the  potash  solution,  immersing  it  from  5 
to  30  seconds  ;  the  time  depends  on  the  dirtiness  of  the  specimen  and 
on  the  amount  of  rigidity  which  its  limbs  possess.  A  little  practice 
will  show  how  long  will  be  required. 

Drain  off  the  superfluous  potash  on  the  side  of  the  bottle,  and 
pin  the  insect  on  a  piece  of  cork  for  three  or  four  minutes  while 
others  are  proceeded  with.     Then  hold  it  under  water  in  the  dish  and 
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carefully  remove  the  dirt  from  the  surface  with  a  brush.     Mould,  if 
not  caked  by  previous  attempts  at  cleaning,  peels  off  readily. 

After  the  potash  is  removed  by  the  thorough  washin;:;,  take  the 
insect  out  of  water  and  clean  it  further  with  the  brush,  using  a  mag- 
nifier if  necessary.  The  legs  and  antennae  should  be  brushed  from 
base  to  apex,  and  can  be  thus  entirely  freed  from  dirt.  If  due  care 
is  used,  particularly  in  cleaning  the  tarsi,  there  is  little  risk  of  their 
being  broken,  as  they  will  be  relaxed  to  some  degree  by  the  action  of 
the  potash  ;  indeed,  many  beetles,  as  Geodephaga,  which  are  not  parti- 
cularly rigid,  can  have  their  limbs  brushed  out  and  set  off-hand.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  pass  the  pin  through  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  on  which 
the  limbs  can  be  brushed.  Some  dirty  specimens,  particularly  those 
covered  with  old  waxy  grease,  will  require  at  least  a  second  immersion 
in  potash  for  some  half  minute.  The  grease  turns  white  and  opaque, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  is  usually  suiEciently  saponified  to  allow  of 
its  removal  with  the  brush.  A  few^  extremely  filthy  examples  will 
require  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes'  immersion  in  potash,  and  unless 
very  delicate  will  not  be  hurt  by  it. 

The  specimen  when  clean  may  be  allowed  to  dry,  and  the  labels 
returned  to  the  pin.  If  it  is  pubescent,  it  may  be  dipped  into  alcohol 
for  a  few  seconds  to  replace  the  water  ;  the  alcohol  should  be  removed 
as  far  as  possible  with  blotting  paper  and  the  specimen  quickly  dried, 
preferably  by  heat.  With  some  beetles  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  the  hairs  matting,  but  this  will  occur  with  any  method  of 
cleaning  employed.  It  might  answer  to  immerse  them  in  ether  instead 
of  alcohol,  and  to  dry  them  by  any  of  the  methods  familiar  to  those 
who  clean  Lepidoptera  ;  but  ether  is  difiicult  to  keep  and  dangerously 
inflammable,  and  therefore  best  let  alone. 

The  only  dirt  I  have  found  to  defy  this  method  is  the  sandy 
substance  ingrained  in  the  elytra  of  such  insects  as  Pimelia.  On  it 
the  potash  is  necessarily  inert. 

It  may  be  thought  that  so  drastic  a  cleaning  would  injure  at  least 
the  colour  or  clothing  of  the  specimens.  I  have  not  found  this  to  be 
the  case.  In  all  examples  I  have  tried  the  pubescence  has  remained 
quite  intact,  and  in  this  means  of  cleaning  less  violent  brushing  is  re- 
quired than  in  any  other.  I  have  not  experimented  on  any  AVeevils  of 
which  the  scales  are  readily  detachable,  but  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  suffer  more  than  if  washed  with  soap  and  water  and  alcohol. 
Of  course,  if  soft-bodied  beetles  arc  left  unduly  long  in  a  solution 
which  will  destroy  them  in  time,  and  thereby  come  to  pieces,  the  fault 
is  in  the  judgment  of  the  experimenter  and  not  in  the  method.     It  is 
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for  this  reason  that  relaxation  is  not  desirable,  as  the  potash  is  apt  to 
enter  the  bodies  and  loosen  the  limbs  o£  relaxed  specimens. 

Light  colours  are  sometimes  found  to  be  darkened  after  cleaning, 
but  they  seldom  if  ever  fail  to  return  upon  thorough  drying.  If  a 
metallic  or  polished  surface  appears  tarnished,  as  sometimes  though 
rarely  occurs,  the  tarnish  can  be  at  once  removed  by  a  drop  of  chloro- 
form, and  will  not  reappear. 

The  verdigris  and  dirt  are  removed  from  the  pin,  which  is  un- 
affected by  potash,  the  former,  if  in  lumps,  will  require  picking  off  with 
a  needle ;  the  pin  is  almost  always  loosened  in  the  body,  and  can  be 
fixed  with  a  touch  of  shellac  on  the  under-side,  or  .better,  withdrawn, 
especially  if  corroded,  and  a  fresh  one  substituted. 

If  the  beetle  is  carded,  the  upper  surface  of  the  card  alone  should 
be  allowed  to  touch  the  potash ;  the  insect  should  be  cleaned  with 
brush  and  water  on  the  card,  but  will  soon  become  detached,  and  after 
immersion  in  water  to  remove  the  potash,  should  be  laid  on  moist 
blotting  paper  for  the  cleaning  to  be  completed,  dried  and  recarded. 
Staged  specimens  with  the  pins  cut  short  are  troublesome  to  clean, 
but  the  difficulty  is  one  of  manipulation. 

The  whole  time  required  between  removing  a  dirty  insect  from 
a  collection  and  returning  it  cleaned  and  re-pinned  does  not  usually 
exceed  fifteen  minutes,  much  of  which  can  be  occupied  in  treating 
other  examples. 

Specimens  so  cleaned  have  shown  no  signs  of  subsequent  deterio- 
ration. Whether  mould  is  apt  to  recur  on  them  under  suitable 
conditions  I  cannot  say  ;  the  potash  and  alcohol  must  kill  the  hyphae 
as  far  as  they  soak  into  the  body,  and  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
giving  the  insects  the  final  immersion  into  alcohol  containing  carbolic 
acid,  or,  if  preferred,  corrosive  sublimate  (1  grain  to  4  ounces). 

I  have  used  this  treatment  with  fair  success  in  cleaning  Heteroptera, 
which  require,  however,  very  delicate  handling,  and  even  Hymenoptera 
and  Diptera.  But  the  latter  are  troublesome,  as  the  hairs  become 
matted,  and  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  wings  from  becoming  pleated. 

Though  it  is  possible  with  practice  to  thus  clean  insects  belonging 
to  the  latter  Orders,  I  should  hesitate  to  recommend  it  at  present ; 
but  any  one  with  a  quantity  of  mouldy  specimens  can  easily  experiment 
on,  and  perhaps  save  material  which  he  would  otherwise  have  consigned 
to  the  rubbish  heap. 

48,  Wimpole  Street,  W. : 
October,  189i. 
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RELAXING   INSECTS  WITHOUT  AQUEOUS   VAPOUR* 
BY   H.    GUAED    KNAOOS,   M  D.,    F.L.S. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  casting  about  for  a  fluid  or  vapour 
(non-aqueous)  which  would  render  dried  specimens  of  insects  suffi- 
ciently pliable  to  permit  of  their  being  reset,  when  badly  displayed, 
sprung,  or  not  set  at  all,  without  the  aid  of  those  mildew  and  putri- 

faction  causing  agents the  damp   sand  pan  and  laurel  jar ;    but 

hitherto  all  attempts  on  my  part  have  proved  failures.  Recently, 
however,  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Clark,  of  Hackney, 
who  has  imparted  to  me  hia  method,  and  given  me  permission  to 
publish  it,  the  object  of  my  search  has  been  attained,  and  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  am  now  enabled  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  your 
readers  a  simple  but  effective  means  of  "  relaxing  "  without  the  use 
of  watery  vapour. 

The  following  is  the  modus  operandi : — Take  up  the  insect  by  the 
pin  in  one  hand  and  hold  it  upside  down ;  then  with  a  camel's  hair 
brush  dipped  in  "  wood  naphtha"  (pyroxylic  spirit)  in  the  other  hand 
soak  each  side  of  the  thorax,  close  to  the  insertions  of  the  wings,  till 
the  spirit  extends,  say,  half  way  along  the  latter  ;  then  put  the  insect 
aside  for  three  or  four  minutes,  by  which  time  it  will  probably  be 
supple  enough  to  manipulate,  but  if  not,  repeat  the  process  and  wait 
another  one,  two,  three  or  four  minutes,  which  will  almost  surely 
suffice,  unless  the  specimen  be  very  large  or  old,  for  of  course  the 
time  taken  to  soften  the  tissues  will  depend  greatly  upon  size,  age 
and  condition  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  not  more  than  three  or  four 
minutes  will  be  required  for  the  purpose.  The  operator  should  have 
a  saddle  at  hand,  and,  as  soon  as  ever  relaxation  has  commenced,  should 
start  to  get  the  wings  into  position,  bracing  them  down  firmly  as  the 
work  proceeds  ;  after  an  interval  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  the 
braces  may  be  removed,  and  the  specimens  will  show  no  inclination  to 
"  spring,"  nor  will  any  visible  stain  be  left.  The  uninitiated  may  find 
a  little  difficulty  at  first,  but  proficiency  will  come  with  practice. 

By  this  method  insects  may  be  reset  in  any  position,  and  if  the 
antenna?  be  also  soaked  they  may  be  arranged  to  the  fancy  of  the 
operator. 

It  seems  to  me  that  entomologists  ought  to  feel  very  grateful  to 
Mr.  Clark  for  making  this  discovery  known. 

London,  N.W. :  December  5th,  1894. 


*  A  writer  in  the  October  number  of  the  "  Entomologist "  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
naphthaline  will  keep  freshly  caught  insects  relaxed  for  some  days,  even  in  a  tropical  climate  ;  but 
this  is  a  different  thing  from  relaxing  specimens  after  they  have  been  dried  !  If  naphthaline 
relaxed  dried  insects  it  would  be  a  bad  look  out  for  those  numerous  entomologists  who  employ 
it  so  freely  in  their  cabinets  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  collections  against  mites  and 
mould. -U.  G.  K. 


22  i;  January, 

VESPEROCTENUS,    BATES,   AND    ITS    SYSTEMATIC    POSITION. 

BY     C.    J.     GAHAN,    M.A.,    F.E.S., 
OF     THE     BRITISH     MUSEUM     (nAT.     HIST.). 

When  Bates  described  this  genus  a  few  years  ago  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
1891,  p.  159)  he  unhesitatingly  referred  it  to  the  Longicornia,  and 
stated  that  it  was,  "  without  doubt,  closely  allied  to  our  European 
genus  Vesperus^ 

But  in  a  recent  paper  on  the  Goleoptera  of  Baja  California  [Proc. 
Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  ser.  2,  vol.  iv  (1894)],  to  which  Mr.  Champion  has 
kindly  called  my  attention,  Dr.  George  H.  Horn  has  had  occasion  to 
treat  of  the  genus,  and  has  put  forward  an  entirely  different  view 
with  regard  to  its  systematic  position.  Placing  it  in  the  Family 
Rhipicerid(E,  Dr.  Horn  writes,  "  I  never  "would  have  suspected  that 
Mr.  H.  W.  Bates,  with  whom  the  Ceramhycidce  were  a  special  study, 
would  have  placed  this  insect  in  that  Eamily."  Then  having  given  a 
summary  of  the  characters  of  the  genus,  Dr.  Horn  adds,  "  While  I 
greatly  regret  to  differ  so  radically  from  my  lamented  friend  H.  W. 
Bates  in  the  systematic  position  of  this  insect,  the  aggregate  of  its 
organization  points  to  the  Eamily  in  which  it  is  here  placed.  The  fact 
that  the  tarsi  are  five-jointed  removes  it  from  association  with  any  but 
the  most  aberrant  Cerambycidcs  in  the  earlier  groups  of  Prionides,  with 
which  no  one  would  pretend  to  associate  this  insect."  In  conclusion 
of  his  note  Dr.  Horn  suggests  "  that  Vesperoctenus  be  placed  near 
Callirhipis,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  twelve-jointed  antennae  and 
the  small  fourth  tarsal  joint." 

After  the  expression  of  such  an  opinion  by  the  foremost  Coleop- 
terist  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  have  thought  it  well  to 
examine  again  the  characters  of  the  genus  as  exhibited  by  the  single 
male  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  collection,  notwithstanding  that 
previous  examinations  gave  me  no  ground  to  suppose  that  Bates  was 
otherwise  than  perfectly  accurate  in  the  position  he  assigned  to  the 
genus.  Proceeding  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Horn's  suggestions,  and  com- 
paring Vesperoctenus  with  Callirhipis,  I  find  that  beyond  the  flabellation 
of  the  male  antennae,  and  the  conico-cylindrical  coxse  of  the  anterior 
and  middle  legs,  there  is  little  else  in  common  between  the  two  genera 
to  lead  one  to  suppose  any  near  affinity  between  them.  Vesperoctenus 
has  coarsely  facetted  eyes  of  a  Longicorn  type  ;  while  the  eyes  of 
Callirhipis  and  all  the  Shipiceridee  are  very  finely  facetted,  smooth 
and  glassy  looking.  The  scutellum  of  Callirhipis  rises  abruptly  from 
the  mesonotum,  forming  a  button-like  projection   fitting  in  between 
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the  elytra  and  a  mid-basal  notch  in  the  pronotum.  The  scutellum  and 
mesonotum  of  Vesperoctenus  are  exactly  like  those  of  most  Prionidce, 
and  of  certain  aberrant  Ceramhycides.  The  intercoxal  process  of  the 
presternum  in  CaJJirhipis  does  not  reach  back  to  the  hind  margin  of 
the  coxae,  but  is  met  about  half  way  by  an  anterior  process  of  the 
mesosternum  ;  between  the  middle  coxae  may  be  seen  a  similar  narrow 
process  of  the  metasternum  advancing  to  meet  the  intercoxal  process 
of  the  mesosternum.  These  anterior  processes  of  the  meso-  and 
metasterna  are  not  observable  in  Vesperoctenus.  The  last  joint  of  the 
tarsi  of  Gallirhipis  is  as  large  as  the  four  preceding  joints  taken  to- 
gether, and  is  furnished  with  a  rather  long,  setose  onychium.  In 
Vesperoctenus  the  last  tarsal  joint  is  not  longer  than  the  first,  nor  is 
it  provided  with  a  prominent  onychium.  In  fact,  in  the  one  example 
I  was  able  to  examine  I  could  find  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  any 
structure  that  could  be  interpreted  as  an  onychium  ;  but  it  is  right  to 
state  that  Dr.  Horn  lays  stress  upon  the  presence  of  this  structure  in 
Vesperoctenus,  and  has  figured  prominently  the  two  long  setae  which, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  spring  from  it.  Even  admitting  that  an  onychium 
may  be  present  in  Vesperoctenus,  I  think  that  on  the  whole  the 
differences  between  this  genus  and  Callirhipis  are  so  great  that  none 
but  the  remotest  affinity  can  be  conceded  to  exist  between  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Vesperoctenus  is  compared  with  Vesperus 
and  its  allies,  the  close  affinity  it  bears  to  this  genus  of  Longicornia  is, 
to  my  mind,  quite  obvious.  Bates  has  pointed  out  all  the  differences 
worth  noting  between  Vesperus  and  Vesperoctenus.  Though  the  fourth 
tarsal  joint  is  a  little  longer  and  more  distinct  in  Bates's  genus  than  in 
Vesperus,  it  certainly  is  not  longer  nor  more  distinct  than  in  Apato- 
physis,ioY  example,  which  stands  not  far  from  Vesperus 'u\  Lacordaire's 
system;  or  in  P<irap7«7Ms,  a  genus  which  I  have  not  long  since  de- 
scribed and  placed  near  Vesperus.  The  anterior  and  intermediate 
coxae  of  Vesperoctenus  are  not  more  approximate  than  in  Vesperus,  nor 
are  they  more  conical  and  prominent  than  in  this  and  certain  other 
Longicorn  genera.  As  a  further  character  of  Vesperoctenus,  pointing 
in  a  very  marked  way  to  its  affinity  with  Vesperus,  may  be  noted  the 
peculiar  arcuate  emargination  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  presternum. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that  Dr.  Horn  himself,  were  he  really  acquainted 
with  Vesperus,  and  those  other  genera  which  I  have  mentioned,  would 
be  one  of  the  first  to  admit  that  Vesperoctenus  naturally  falls  into  the 
same  group.  From  Dr.  Horn's  omission  of  any  reference  whatever 
to  Vesperus,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  had  no  examples  of  this 
genus  for  comparison  ;    but  if  so  he  should  not  so  hastily  have  at- 
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tempted  to  propound  novel  views  where  all  the  necessary  materials 
were  not  at  his  hand.  The  result,  to  my  thinking,  is  that  he  has  fallen 
into  a  serious  error,  which  is  all  the  more  regrettable  since  it  imputes 
carelessness  or  worse  to  our  distinguished  and  lamented  colleague 
Bates  in  some  of  the  last  entomological  work  on  which  he  was 
engaged. 

December  \Ath,  1894. 


SCIOPTERYX  CONSOBSINUS,  KL.,  AN  ADDITION  TO  THE  BEITISH 
TENTRREDINIDM. 

BY    THE    EEV.    E.    N.    BLOOMFIELD,    M.A.,    F.E.S. 

Hitherto  only  one  species  of  Sciopteryx  has  been  recorded  as 
occurring  in  Great  Britain,  but  I  can  now  add  a  second,  which  was 
taken  in  Guestling  by  Mr.  W.  Bennett  on  April  3rd,  1893. 

S.  consohrinus  differs  from  *S'.  costalis,  more  particularly,  in  having 
"  the  mouth,  orbits  of  the  eyes,  and  stigma  quite  black,  and  the  wings 
hyaline,"  while  S.  costalis  has  the  wings  fuscous,  the  base  of  the 
costa  and  stigma  ochreous-yellow,  and  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  more  or 
less  white. 

The  above-mentioned  specimen  has  been  compared  with  examples 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  appears  to  agree  in  every  particular. 

Guestling  Rectory : 

Novemler  2Qth,  1894. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES  on  the  LEPIDOPTERA  of  ENNtSKILLEN. 
BY    LIEUT. -COL.    C.    E.    PARTRIDGE. 

Finding  myself  still  in  Enniskillen,  I  commenced  in  the  spring 
of  this  year  to  work  further  afield,  and  try  to  materially  add  to  the 
list  made  during  1893. 

Owing,  however,  to  persistent  wet  weather,  and,  if  possible,  a 
worse  season  than  last,  I  only  managed  to  add  118  species,  making  for 
the  two  years  a  total  of  396.  Sugar  was  again  a  complete  failure,  and 
I  think  half  a  dozen  insects  would  represent  my  take.  Few  insects 
were  seen  on  the  wing,  and  flowers  were  equally  unproductive. 

The  vast  stretches  of  heather  and  mountain  bog  remain  unex- 
plored, and  as  my  time  here  shortly  expires,  will  continue  to  remain 
80  unless  others  take  up  the  work. 
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T^anessa  lo,  a  few  only  ;  Satyrus  Megrera,  scarce  ;  Zygeena  Jonicerre,  one  taken  ; 
Charocampa  Elpenor,  three  taken  at  flowers  ;  Macroglossa  bomhyliformis,  two 
taken  over  scabious;  Spehcia  hemheciformis,  Ely  Lodge,  larvce  not  scarce;  Nola 
cristulalis,  lanes,  a  few  only  ;  Nudaria  mundana,  lanes,  fairly  common  ;  Lithosia 
rvbricollis,  not  scarce  ;  Orgyia  antiqua,  heaths,  a  few  larvee  taken  ;  Ellopia  fas- 
ciaria,  a  few  larvse  beaten  ;  Selenia  lunaria,  one  bred  from  pupa  dug  ;  Himera 
pennaria,  common  in  larval  state  ;  Boarmia  repandata,  a  few  ;  Qeometra  papilion- 
aria,  a  few  larvae  beaten  ;  Strenia  clathrata,  scarce  ;  Panagra  petraria,  common  ; 
Oporabia  dilutata,  common  in  larval  state  ;  Larentia  ccesiata,  mountains,  two  taken  ; 
Eiipithecia  coronata,  one  bred  from  larva ;  Hypsipetes  impluviaia,  lanes,  a  few  ; 
Clostera  curtula  and  reclusa,  bogs,  very  common  in  larval  state  on  dwarf  sallow  ; 
Notodonta  dromedarius,  a  few  larvse  beaten  ;  Diloba  cceruleocephala,  one  larva  in  my 
garden  ;  Ceropacha  flavicornis,  bogs,  a  few  larvee  on  stunted  birch  ;  Luperina  ces- 
jo?72*,  mountain,  one  $  taken  ;  Apamea  ophiogramma,  one  taken  ;  Mianafasciuncula, 
lanes,  common  ;  ^^ro/is  .fe^e^itw,  lanes,  very  scarce  ;  Noctua  xanthographa,  common  ; 
Tceiiiocampa  populeti,  Loch  Erne,  larvoe  taken,  but  not  yet  emerged  and  verified  ; 
T.  munda,  few  pupae  dug,  producing  very  fine  forms ;  Orthosia  macilenta,  one  at 
ivy  ;  Tethea  subtusa,  Loch  Erne,  common  in  larval  state  ;  Xylina  rhizolitha,  one 
only  ;  JT.  petrificata,  scarce  at  ivy ;  Anarta  myrtilli,  common  on  mountains ; 
Plu-iia  bractea,  one  at  thistle  bloom;  Pyrausta  punicealis  and  ostrinalis,  common  ; 
Cataclysta  lemnalis,  comnion,  but  local ;  Hydrocampa  nymphcealis,  common  ; 
Pionea  forficalis,  garden,  a  few ;  Scopula  ferrugalis,  two  at  ivy  ;  Scoparia 
atomalis ;  S.  crateegella,  scarce  on  oak  trunks;  Crambus  margaritellus,  common, 
but  very  local  ;  Halias  prasinana,  few  bred  from  pupae  found  ;  Tortrix  iclerana, 
common;  T.  minisfrana,  one  only;  T.  heparana  and  adjunctana ;  Peronea  com- 
parana,  perplexana,  Schalleriana,  and  variegana,  lanes,  all  common  ;  P.ferrugana, 
lanes,  a  few  ;  P.  aspersana,  a  few  bred  ;  Teras  contaminana ;  Dictyopteryx  Loejlin- 
giana,  a  few  bred  ;  Ptycholoma  lecheana  ;  Penthina  dimidiana,  moors,  very  common 
in  larval  state  ;  Sciaphila  virgaureana,  common  ;  GraphoUtha  Paykulliana,  scarce  ; 
G.  nisana  ;  PhlcBodes  tetraquetrana,  not  common  ;  Hypermecia  cruciana,  common  ; 
Batodes  angustiorana  ;  Pccdisca  corticana,  common  ;  P.  ophthalmicana,  fairly  com- 
mon ;  P.  Solandriana,  scarce ;  Ephippiphora  ravulana,  one  only,  the  first  occurrence, 
probably,  of  this  rarity  in  Ireland  ;  Stigmonota  perlepidana,  very  common  ;  Eiipoe- 
cilia  ciliella,  not  scarce  ;  Xanthosetia  hamana,  scarce  ;  Tineatapetzella;  Micropteryx 
calthella,  common;  M.  AUioneUa ;  M.  Sparmanella ;  Adela  rvjimitrella,  the 
specimens  taken  last  year  were  very  rich  in  colour,  almost  coppery,  but  the  rich 
colouring  has  not  been  so  apparent  this  season  ;  JSemophora  Schwarziella,  common  ; 
Cerostoma  radiatella  and  costella,  larvae  common  ;  Depressaria  conterminella,  ange- 
licella,  ocellella,  and  ciliella,  a  few  bred;  Endrosis  feneslrella ;  Argyresthia 
retinella,  pygmceella,  and  Brockeella ;  Coleophora  deauratella,  two  only,  a  scarce 
species,  quite  new  to  Ireland  ;  C.  discordella,  scarce ;  C.  ccespititiella,  common  ; 
C.  Jaricella,  scarce  ;  C  fuscedinella,  common  ;  C.  viminetella,  common  on  Myrica 
gale,  but  not  on  sallow ;  Chrysoclista  Schrankella ;  LithocoUetis  salicicolella 
ulmifoliella,  quercifoliella,  alnifoliella,  Cramerella,  and  Nicellii ;  Opostega  crepus- 
culella,  not  scarce. 

Enniskillen  :   November,  1894. 
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PRE-OCCUPIED   aEXERIC   NAMES   IN   ENTOMOLOaY. 
BY    W.    L.    DISTANT,    F.E.S. 

In  the  October  number  of  this  Magazine  (p.  230)  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Meyrick  on  Pre-occupied  Generic  Names  in  Lepidoptera  has 
once  more  drawn  my  attention  to  a  reform  I  have  long  thought 
possible. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  discover  that  the 
founder  of  a  genus,  who  with  special  knowledge  and  labour  has 
diagnosed  and  enunciated  the  characters  appertaining  to  that  genus, 
has  still  used  for  it  a  pre-occupied  name.  It  therefore  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  substitute  an  unused  one  in  its  place,  and  it  is  open  for  any 
entomologist  least  versed  in  the  special  knowledge  of  generic  differen- 
tiation to  invent  or  propose  a  new  word,  and  thus  take  precedence  of 
the  original  describer.  All  catalogues  bear  witness  to  this  ;  there  is 
scarcely  a  monographic  writer  who  has  not  at  some  time  been  com- 
pelled to  do  it,  and  I  venture  to  think,  judging  from  my  own  experience, 
that  few  feel  much  satisfaction  with  the  necessary  operation.  The 
practice  of  this  substitution  of  names  and  acquisition  of  generic 
parentage  could  be  reduced  to  pure  bathos.  Tears  ago  I  pointed  out 
that  the  well-known  name  Zygcena,  as  used  in  Heterocera,  had  been 
subsequently  appropriated  in  Pisces,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  collector  of  British  Moths,  by  the  substitution  of  a  name,  to  figure 
as  the  creator  of  a  genus  of  sharks. 

Now,  admitting  the  necessity  of  priority  in  nomenclature  as  I  do, 
it  seems  that  a  very  excellent  work  would  be  achieved  by  either  the 
Editors  of  this  Magazine,  or  by  a  Committee  of  the  Entomological 
Society,  at  once  revising  en  bloc  all  pre-occupied  entomological  generic 
names.  The  labour  would  not  be  excessive  in  the  present  day,  thanks 
to  the  mass  of  classificating  literature  w^hich  has  already  appeared. 
The  benefits  would  be  accuracy,  the  substitution  of  non-outrageous 
names  (for  some  classical  scholar  could  be  induced  to  provide  them), 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  name  of  Edt.  E.  M.  or  Ent.  Com. 
would  be  attached  to  the  new  appellation,  and  thus  show  at  once  that 
the  authors  of  the  name  were  not  the  original  describers  of  the  genus. 
Trouble  in  reference  would  thus  be  avoided  and  justice  maintained. 

The  subsequent  supervision  of  generic  names  in  the  yearly 
Zoological  Records  would  be  a  light  matter  if  undertaken  by  the  same 
revisers. 

Pretoria,  Transvaal : 

October,  1894. 
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[We  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  of  the  Editors  of  this  Maga- 
zine, or  of  a  Committee  such  as  suggested,  can  be  much  more  usefully 
employed,  and  that  such  work  should  be  relegated  to  those  authors 
specially  concerned,  as  occasion  may  require. — Ens.] 


Lithocolletis  messaniella  in  November. — On  November  5th,  I  found  a  fresh 
specimen  of  L.  messaniella  in  Highgate  Wood  ;  and  on  the  10th,  two  other  speci- 
mens on  a  fence,  in  company  with  Cheimatobia  brumata.  The  species  was  common 
in  May,  and  again  in  August,  and  as  the  August  brood  had  disappeared  for  quite 
two  months,  these  November  specimens  must  have  been  a  partial  third  brood. — 
C.  W.  Watts,  Hampstead  :  November  18th,  1894. 

A  remarkable  source  of  attraction  to  NoctucB. — On  September  22nd  last,  I  was 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  my  friend  Mr.  Griffiths,  at  his  lodgings  at  Bembridge 
(Isle  of  Wight),  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  made  our  way  to  a  small 
wood  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  see  what  it  might  afford  us  in  the  way  of  Lepidoptera. 
The  prospect  was  not  encouraging,  much  rain  had  fallen  during  the  day,  the  herbage 
was  soaked,  and  the  few  trees  we  sugared  only  yielded  among  them  a  wasted 
specimen  of  Amphipyra  pyramidea. 

On  our  return  our  lanterns  happened  to  be  directed  on  to  the  hedge,  a  gap  in 
which  had  been  partially  filled  up  with  some  hawthorn  boughs,  cut  a  few  weeks 
previously  apparently,  and  with  the  dead  leaves  still  attached,  and  which  were 
emitting  the  peculiar  odour  which  leaves,  withered  green  on  a  branch,  give  o£P  on 
saturation  with  moisture.  To  our  great  surprise  we  noticed  quite  a  crowd  of  Noctum 
thereon,  and  a  closer  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  the  moths  were  busily 
engaged  in  sipping  the  moisture  on  the  withered  foliage.  The  species  present  con- 
sisted mainly  of  Xanthia  silago,  which  was  in  abundance,  together  with  a  few 
Phlogophora  meticulosa,  Anchocelis  lunosa,  and  Xanthia  ferruginea.  Owing  to  the 
thickness  of  the  bush  and  undergrowth,  we  were  unable  to  identify  (much  less  box) 
all  the  visitors  at  this  novel  feast.  The  moths  would  slip  down  into  the  herbage  if 
disturbed,  only  to  fly  up  again  in  a  few  minutes  and  resume  their  meal.  This 
peculiar  attraction  seemed  to  have  been  superior  to  sugar  or  to  flowers,  as  no  moths 
were  observed  on  the  heads  of  ragwort  and  hemp-agrimony  growing  close  by. — R. 
M.  Peideatjx,  Carisbrooke,  Isle  of  Wight :  November  22,nd,  1894. 

Ibalia  cultellator,  Latr. — Two  specimens  of  this  rare  insect,  well  known  from 
Curtis's  plate,  have  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Bignell,  who  sent  them  to  me  to  be 
determined.  They  were  taken  in  March,  1888,  by  Mr.  J.  Gardner,  at  Hartlepool, 
where  Sirex  juvencus,  L.,  is  unusually  common  in  old  pit-props.  The  Ibalia  has 
long  been  supposed  to  be  a  parasite  of  Sirex,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  capture 
at  Hartlepool  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that  this  is  the  case.  Its  rarity  probably 
results  from  mere  want  of  observation  :  at  a  distance  it  much  resembles  an  Ichneu- 
TDonid  of  the  Campoplex  genus,  and  might  easily  be  neglected  when  seen,  like  the 
rest  of  that  family.  The  Sirex,  though  local,  is  found  in  considerable  colonies  where 
it  occurs,  and  each  of  them  is  likely  to  be  attended  by  a  proportionate  number  of 
the  parasites.     The  older  writers,  as  remarked  by  Curtis,  conjectured  Ibalia  to  be  a 
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gall-maker,  but  subsequent  discoveries  on  the  continent,  as  well  as  the  characters  of 
the  insect,  have  shown  it  to  belong  to  the  parasitic  division  of  the  Cynipidce. — T. 
A.  Marshall,  Botusfleming  Rectory,  Cornwall :  December  12th,  1894. 

Note  on  an  American  tortoise,  and  the  Coleoptera  that  follow  it. — Mr.  John 
Hamilton,  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated  October  9th,  answers  some  enquiries  of  mine 
regarding  a  curious  Histerid,  which  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  burrows  of  an 
American  tortoise.  I  had  seen  some  account  of  it  in  "  Insect  Life,"  but  as  this 
publication  has  not,  I  believe,  a  very  wide  circulation,  either  hei*e  or  on  the  conti- 
nent, it  may  be  of  interest  if  I  give  an  extract  from  Mr.  Hamilton's  letter : — 

"  From  what  you  say  in  your  letter,  I  infer  you  have  not  seen  Mr.  Hubbard's 
account  of  Gopherus  Polyphemus,  and  the  descriptions  of  the  beetles,  &c.,  published 
in  '  Insect  Life,'  vol.  vi,  pp.  302 — 315. 

"  This  tortoise  grows  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  is  supposed  to  live 
100  years  or  more,  always  inhabiting  the  same  burrow,  unless  compelled  to  dig  a  new 
one.  The  place  selected  is  a  sandy  plateau  (in  Florida)  among  dense  growth  of  low 
palms,  scrub,  live  oak,  &c.  The  top  layer  of  white  sand,  where  I  found  them,  was 
about  four  feet  deep,  and  beneath  this  there  was  a  deep  layer  of  yellow  sand  com- 
pacted to  near  the  hardness  of  sand-stone.  The  object  of  the  tortoise  is  to  penetrate 
the  last  about  two  feet,  and  there  it  stops.  To  reach  it,  the  tortoise  digs  at  a 
measured  angle  of  35°,  which,  to  attain  a  depth  of  about  five  and  half  feet,  requires 
a  burrow  about  twelve  feet  long.  If  the  upper  sand  is  deeper,  as  it  is  in  some 
localities,  say  seven  or  eight  feet,  the  burrow  must  be  proportionally  longer.  The 
turtle  is  a  vegetable  feeder,  and  has  an  intestine  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  its  evacua- 
tions are  very  large,  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  vegetable  fibre.  At  the  end 
of  its  burrow  there  seems  to  be  an  excavation  for  the  excrement,  and  in  this  the 
beetles  live. 

"  Mr.  Hubbard  has  taken  double  the  number  of  species  of  Coleoptera  I  did,  and 
each  species  in  much  larger  numbers,  digging  in  July  and  August.  He  has  described 
Onthophagus  polyphemi  and  Philonthus  gopheri,  and  he  has  also  a  Trichopteryx 
and  three  species  of  Brachelytra  yet  to  describe.  If  you  have  seen  Mr.  Hubbard's 
paper  this  may  still  interest  you,  as  there  are  some  things  here  which  he  does  not 
mention.  The  digging  for  Gophers,  with  the  temperature  nearly  100°  in  the  shade, 
and  in  such  a  place  as  I  have  described,  is  about  as  difficult  entomological  work 
(physically  speaking)  as  is  ever  encountered." 

The  tortoise,  or  one  similar  to  it,  occurs  in  Mexico  and  other  countries,  so  that 
the  area  over  which  the  Coleoptera  may  be  found  is  a  very  lai-ge  one,  and,  I  think, 
the  method  of  hunting  for  them  tried  by  Mr.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Hamilton  is  likely 
to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  numerous  species.  I  saw  a  great  many  tortoises  in 
Algeria  tliis  spring,  and  although  the  species  is  not  a  burrower  like  Gopherus  Poly- 
phemus, I  think  it  is  highly  probable  some  small  stercoraceous  beetles  are  more  or  less 
attached  to  them.— G-.  Lewis,  Archer's  Road,  Southampton  :   October  22nd,  1894. 

The  genus  Ithaca,  Olliff.— In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  New 
South  Wales,  2nd  series,  ii,  pp.  152—154  (1888),  Mr.  Olliff  described  a  supposed 
new  genus  and  species  of  (Edemeridce  from  Tasmania,  under  the  name  of  Ithaca 
anthina,  and  remarked   upon  the  extraordinary  structure  of  the  antennae.     This 
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same  species  was  described  at  great  length  by  Newman  in  1851  (Zoologist,  App., 
pp.  cxsxiii — cxxxvii),  under  the  name  of  Dohrnia  miranda,  and  he  also  com- 
mented upon  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  antennae.  Males  only  were  known  in 
each  case.  The  females  have  the  antennfe  simple,  and  the  fifth  ventral  segment 
unemarginate.  Numerous  specimens  of  both  sexes  are  contained  in  the  British 
Museum,  some  of  which  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Waterhouse  at  the  M  eeting  of 
the  Entomological  Society  of  London  on  May  2nd,  1877.  The  peculiar  distortion 
of  the  joints  5-7  of  the  antennte  in  the  male  is  suggestive  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character  in  various  species  of  Meloe.  -G.  C.  Champion,  Horsell,  Woking  :  Decem- 
ber ISth,  1894. 

Ejitomohgical  Pins. — While  the  question  of  improvements  in  pins  is  to  front,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  manufacturers  should  make  pins  without  heads,  at  any 
rate,  the  smaller  sizes.  Most  entomologists  now  use  forceps,  and  a  pin  without  a 
head  would  certainly  be  more  convenient  to  take  hold  of;  also  the  danger  of  jerking 
an  insect  out  of  position  through  the  forceps  catching  against  the  pin  head  when 
being  withdrawn  would  be  avoided,  and  possibly  a  little  less  unparliamentary 
language  would  be  used.  Headless  pins  would  probably  be  cheaper. — Kalph  C. 
Beadlet,  Sutton  Coldfield  :  December,  1894. 

[I  quite  agree  with  our  correspondent's  suggestion,  so  far  as  the  small  sizes  are 
concerned.  Of  course  the  Editors  of  this  Magazine  never  (or  hardly  ever)  use 
"  unparliamentary  "  language,  but  the  big  heads  of  short  small  pins  are  a  standing 
temptation  they  would  like  to  avoid. — R.  McL.]. 

Official  restrictions  on  the  distribution  of  entomological  specimens. — The  report 
of  what  took  place  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  in 
our  present  No.,  gives  publicity  to  a  vagary  of  our  Postal  authorities,  who  after 
having  given  permission  to  the  sending  of  insects  by  sample  post  to  places  abroad, 
now  declare  packets  so  posted  to  be  "  contrary  to  regulations,"  and  return  them  to 
the  senders.  As  bearing  on  this,  we  extract  from  a  popular  weekly  the  following 
note,  translated  from  the  German  "  Neckarzeitung  :" — "  A  recent  freak  of  the 
Russian  Custom  House  authorities  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  a  friend  in 
Helsingfors,  Finland.  An  entomologist,  residing  in  that  town,  not  long  ago  sent  a 
rare  fly  from  Lapland  to  a  brother  scientist  in  Italy,  but  had  the  parcel  returned 
from  the  Russian  frontier  with  the  note — '  The  importation  of  dead  animals  into 
Russia  is  prohibited.'     The  parcel  was  subsequently  forwarded  vvl  Sweden." — Eds. 


Butterflies  and  Moths  (British)  :  by  W.  Furneaux,  F.R.G.S.  Pp.  350, 
8vo,  with  12  coloured  plates  and  numerous  illustrations  in  the  text.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.     1894. 

This  may  be  classed  as  a  Christmas  book,  and  will  compare  favourably  with  the 
host  of  other  works  on  the  same  subject,  differing  chiefly  in  the  method  of  treatment. 
It  purports  to  figure  and  describe  all  the  British  Butterflies  and  a  selection  of  the 
Heterocerous  Macros,  with  copious  chapters  on  structure,  preservation,  collecting,  &c., 
and  a  list  of  all  the  species,  concluding  with  the  usual  calendar.  The  coloured 
plates  are  good  (excepting  pi.  viii,  larva;,  &c. ;  possibly  they  are  somewhat  under- 
coloured,  the  fault  in  such  works  usually  being  the  other  way.  It  is  well  got  up, 
and  nicely  printed,  and  is  a  safe  book  for  a  present  at  the  price. 
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NOMENCLATOB  COLEOPTEEOLOGICUS.  EiNE  ETTMOLOGISCHE  ErKLARUNG 
SAMTLICHER    GaTTUNGS-UND     ArTNAMEN     DER    KaFER   DES    DEUTSCHEN    FaTINEN- 

GEBIETES.      Von  SiGM.  ScHENKLiNG.      Pp.  221,  12mo.      H.  Bechhold,  Frankfurt 
a/m.     1894. 

We  have  not  critically  analyzed  this  work,  but  it  professes  to  give  an  alphabetical 
List  of  all  the  genera  of  German  CoJeoptera,  with  the  derivations  of  the  names, 
and,  if  approximately  correct,  should  be  useful  to  many  of  our  own  Coleopterists. 
A  list  of  specific  names  is  treated  in  the  same  manner.  And  finally  there  is  a  list 
of  vernacular  names  with  the  scientific  equivalents.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
noticing  one  amusing  error  in  the  specific  list.  It  is  there  stated  that  "  Reyi  "  is 
named  after  "  the  English  entomologist  CI.  Key,"  a  confusion  of  our  own  E.  C. 
Eye  with  the  French  Claudius  Rey.  Then,  again,  taking  haphazard  the  name 
"  Opatrum,"  we  find  "  derivation  unknown  ;"  surely  the  derivation  is  not  far  to  seek 
in  any  Greek  Lexicon.  About  2400  generic  names  are  referred  to.  If  a  second 
edition  is  called  for,  we  would  suggest  that  the  addition  of  the  date  of  each  generic 
name  would  be  useful. 


ituaru. 

Hugo  Theodor  Cliristoph. — This  well-known  entomologist  and  traveller  died  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  October  24th,  1894.  He  was  born  in  Saxony  on  April  4th,  1831, 
and  became  engaged  in  educational  duties.  In  1858  he  went  to  Russia,  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  teacher  at  Sarepta,  and  to  him  is  mainly  due  the  vast  number  of 
new  forms  described  from  £Imt  place.  In  1870  he  commenced  a  series  of  entomolo- 
gical expeditions  to  various  parts  of  the  Russian  empire  and  adjoining  countries, 
including,  amongst  others,  Transcaspia,  Transcaucasia,  Amurland,  and  North  Persia, 
making  23  journeys  in  all.  The  results  of  these  expeditions  have  been  given  in 
many  continental  publications.  Though  especially  a  Lepidopterist,  he  collected  all 
Orders,  and  there  are  few  collections  of  palaearctic  insects  of  any  note  that  do  not 
contain  some  of  his  materials.  Since  1880  he  had  been  curator  of  the  entomological 
collections  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nikolai  Michailowitsch  of  Russia.  He  was  a  diligent 
collector  and  a  keen  observer. 

Francis  Buchanan  White,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Sfc,  died  at  his  residence  at  Perth 
on  December  3rd,  1894.  He  was  a  man  of  powerful  physique,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  his  decease  would  have  come  as  a  shock  had  we  not  been  somewhat  prepared 
for  it  by  the  report  of  a  friend  who  had  seen  him  a  short  time  previously.  He  was 
born  at  Perth  on  March  20th,  1842.  His  father  (who  survives  him)  practiced 
medicine  in  that  city.  Buchanan  White  was  himself  educated  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  passed  with  distinction,  but  never  practised,  preferring  to  devote  his  life 
to  the  pursuit  of  Natural  History  generally,  and  a  study  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
Scotland  in  particular.  He  was  a  thorough  mountaineer,  and  probably  no  other  man 
had  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  Scottish  Highlands.  His  discoveries  in  all 
branches  were  numerous  ;  in  entomology  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  were  Zygana 
exulans  and  Cordulia  metallica.  What  was  probably  his  first  published  communica- 
tion appeared  in  the  "Intelligencer,"  vol.  ii,  p.  51,  and  is  dated  May  5th,  1857. 
Subsequently  he  was  a  constant  contributor  to  that  periodical,  and  to  this  and  other 
Magazines  and  Natural  History  publications.     In  1871  he  established  the  "  Scottish 
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Naturalist,"  a  quarterlj  journal,  and  continued  to  edit  it  down  to  1882.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Moncreiffe  he  founded  the  Perthshire  Society  of 
Natural  Science,  was  for  long  its  President,  and  edited  its  Transactions.  He  joined 
the  Entomological  Society  of  London  in  1868,  and  the  Linnean  Society  in  1873.  On 
the  whole  we  should  probably  consider  White's  bent  as  tending  towards  Botany 
moi'e  than  Zoology  :  one  of  his  latest  papers  was  an  attempt  to  discriminate  the 
British  Willows,  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  in 
1890.  But  bis  versatility  was  great,  and  his  knowledge  of  almost  all  branches  of 
Scottish  entomology  very  extensive.  At  one  time  he  commenced  collecting  exotic 
Hemiptera,  and  acquired  much  material,  an  indirect  outcome  of  which  was  his 
memoir  on  the  Pelagic  Hemiptera  collected  during  the  "Challenger"  expedition, 
which  showed  great  powers  of  research,  and  was  proof  of  what  he  could  have  done 
had  he  concentrated  his  attention.  He  seldom  visited  England,  and  hence  was 
little  known  personally  down  south,  but  his  death  makes  a  conspicuous  gap  in  the 
enterprising  group  of  naturalists  ijorth  of  the  border.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
large  family. 

John  Richard  Wellman. — On  the  cover  of  our  last  No.  we  alluded  to  the  death 
of  this  well-known  British  Lepidopterist,  which  occurred  on  November  12th,  in  his 
62nd  year.  He  was  first  President  of  the  flourishing  South  London  Entomological 
Society,  which  was  established  in  1872,  and  continued  to  act  as  such  for  some  years, 
and  was  again  elected  in  1883.  He  was  a  genial  unassunjing  man,  with  much 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  but  for  several  years  before  his  death  had  been  able  to  do 
but  little  actively,  owing  to  ill  health. 


Lancashibe  and  Cheshiee  Entomological  Society  -.  Becemler  10th,  1894. 
—Mr.  S.  J.  Cappee,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  Harry  Jackson,  of  Bolton,  and  Rhodes,  of  Accrington,  were  elected 
Members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Eobert  Newstead,  F.E.S.,  of  the  Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester,  gave  an 
almost  complete  account  of  the  life-history  of  Scolytus  rugulosxis,  Ratz.,  one  of 
the  wood-boring  Coleoptera,  and  gave  detailed  descriptions  of  the  boring  and 
oviposition  of  the  insect.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  diagrams,  specimens, 
and  microscopic  preparations  shown  with  the  aid  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  micro  lantern. 
Mr.  Douglas  Walker  exhibited  specimens  of  Scapula  decrepiialis  and  the  rare 
Phibalapteryx  lapidata  recently  captured  by  himself  in  Argyleshire.  Mr.  Newstead 
also  exhibited  Lecanium  perforatum  and  other  species  through  the  micro  lantern. — 
F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Secretary,  7,  The  Elms,  Dingle,  Liverpool. 


Entomological  Society  or  London  :  December  5th,  1894. — Henry  John 
Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  E.  Augustus  Bowles,  M.A.,  of  Myddelton  House,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts  ; 
Mr.  E.  C.  Cotes,  of  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta  ;  Mr.  WoUey-Dod,  of  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada;  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Green,  of  West  Lodge,  Blackheath,  S.E.  ;  Mr. 
Henry  Kceble,  of  10,  Coleman  Street,  E.C.  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  of  CuUomptom, 
Devon  ;  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Sociefv. 
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Mr.  F.  Merrifield  exhibited  liybrids  belonging  to  the  genus  Saturnia,  obtained 
by  Dr.  Standfuss,  of  Ziirich,  viz. :  a  male  and  female  hybrid  from  a  male  of  Saturnia 
pavonia  and  a  female  of  Saturnia  pyri,  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  Saturnia 
emilicB  ;  also  hybrids  from  what  Dr.  Standfuss  described  as  "  a  male  of  Callimorpha 
dominula,  var.  persona"  (received  from  Tuscany),  and  a  typical  female  of  Calli- 
morpha dominula,  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  Somanovi.  Mr.  Merrifield 
remarked  that  the  so-called  var.  persona  differed  entirely  from  the  type  of 
Callimorpha  dominula.  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt  exhibited  and  read  notes  on  specimens  of 
a  very  small  form  of  Euchloe,  taken  in  Shropshire  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Newnham,who 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  distinct  from  E.  cardamines.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was 
much  smaller  than  the  latter  species,  and  that  the  discoidal  spot  was  placed  as  in 
IE.  turritis  and  E.  Gruneri.  Mr.  Tutt  also  exhibited  and  read  notes  on  specimens 
of  Noctua  Dahlii,  from  Cheshire,  Essex,  Yorkshire,  Aberdeenshire,  and  other 
counties.  Herr  Jacoby  read  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Buxton  Forman,  one  of  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Post  Office,  to  the  effect  that  the  Postal  Union  had 
decided  to  make  a  rule  not  to  admit  Natural  History  specimens  by  sample  post, 
which  was  intended  for  the  transmission  of  howl  fide  trade  patterns  or  samples  of 
merchandize,  and  consequently  that  the  forwarding  of  such  specimens  at  the  sample 
rate  would  in  future  be  irregular.  Lord  Walsingham  stated  that  he  had  had  a  long 
correspondence  with  the  Post  Office  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  late 
Mr.  Raikes,  when  Postmaster-Genei-al,  promised  him  in  1891  that  such  specimens 
should,  so  far  as  the  British  Post  Office  was  concerned,  be  transmitted  at  the  sample 
rates ;  and  a  letter  to  the  same  effect,  from  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Blackwood,  when 
Secretary  to  the  Post  Office,  was  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
1891.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  exhibited  for  Mr.  A.  J.  Hodges  a  specimen  of  Hydrilla 
palustris,  from  Wicken  Fen  ;  also  specimens  of  Caradrina  ambigua,  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  Of  the  latter  one  specimen  has  the  hind  margin  of  the  right  fore-wing 
indented,  and  the  wing  broadened  as  though  from  an  injury  to  the  pupa,  and  the 
margins  of  the  large  orbicular  and  reniform  stigmata  had  become  so  joined  that  the 
dividing  lines  had  disappeared,  and  the  stigmata  were  fused  into  one  irregularly 
formed  blotch.  Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S., 
of  Wey bridge,  a  "  grease  band,"  which  had  been  tied  round  trees  to  prevent  the 
females  of  C heimatobia  brumata  from  ascending  the  trunks  for  the  purposes  of 
oviposition  ;  the  band  was  thickly  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  females,  together 
with  a  few  males.  Sui'geon-Captain  Manders  exhibited  a  pair  of  Chelura  bifasciata, 
from  the  Shan  States,  and  called  attention  to  the  "  assembling  "  habits  of  the  male. 
Mr.  B.  A.  Bower  exhibited  a  beautiful  variety  of  Zygcena  lonicercs,  Esp.,  taken  at 
Chattenden  Wood,  North  Kent,  in  June  last ;  also  a  specimen  of  Incurvaria  tenui- 
cornis,  Stn.,  taken  at  Chislehurst,  in  May,  1893.  Mr.  H.  Goss  exhibited,  for  Mr. 
r.  W.  Urich,  of  Trinidad,  a  series  of  males,  females,  and  workers  of  Sericomyrmex 
opacus,  Mayr,  a  species  of  fungus-growing  and  fungus-eating  ant.  Colonel  Swinhoe 
read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  A  List  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  the  Khasia  Hills,  Part  iii." 
Mr.  C.  J.  Gahan  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  On  the  Longicorn  Coleoptera  of  the  West 
India  Islands."  Mr.  F.  W.  Urich  communicated  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Notes  on  the 
Fungus-Growing  and  Eating  Habit  of  Sericomyrmex  opacus,  Mayr."  Prof.  E.  B. 
Poulton  read  a  paper,  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Titchener,  entitled,  "  An  apparent  case  of  Sexual 
Preference  in  a  male  Insect."  The  Rev.  H.  S.  Gorham  communicated  a  paper, 
entitled,  "  Notes  on  Herr  A.  Kuwert's  Revision  der  Cleriden-gattung  Omadius, 
Lap." — H.  Goss  and  W.  W.  Fowler,  Hon.  Secretaries. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL    NOTES    FROM    THE  NORTH    OF    IRELAND. 
BY    TUE    REV.    W.    F.    JOHNSON,    M.A.,    F.E.S. 

The  year  1891  has  been  of  a  disappointing  character.  The  spring 
seemed  to  give  promise  of  a  fine  dry  summer,  but  this  promise  was 
anything  but  fulfilled,  for  the  sunnner  proved  to  be  dull  and  damp, 
and  most  unfavourable  for  entomological  pursuits.  The  fine  spring 
caused  insects  to  be  astir  early,  and  on  March  2lst  I  saw  Vanessa 
urticce  on  the  wing  close  to  my  house,  and  on  the  '23rd  Vespa  vulgaris 
made  her  appearance  in  my  garden.  The  28th  and  29th  of  the  same 
month  I  spent  at  Tanderagee  with  my  friend  the  Rev.  W.  MacEndoo. 
On  the  banks  of  the  river  Cusher  I  took  a  number  of  Bembidium 
tihiale,  and  in  the  river  itself  Hydroporus  septentrionalis  and  Gerris 
Najas  ;  I  also  picked  up  a  specimen  of  Tceniocampa  stahilis  floating  on 
a  small  pond. 

On  April  2nd  I  paid  a  visit  to  Lough  Neagh,  and  on  the  shore 
captured,  with  commoner  species,  Pelophila  horealis,  Elaphrus  riparius, 
Bembidium  femoratum,  and  Lathrobium  quadratum.  Butterflies  now 
began  to  show  themselves  freely.  Pieris  rapae  first  appeared  in  Mulli- 
nure  on  the  4th.  One  of  my  pupils  brought  me  Anthocharis  cardamines 
on  the  20th,  and  on  the  same  evening  Mrs.  Johnson  took  Cidaria 
suffumnta,  while  on  the  27th  I  saw  Pararge  Megcera  for  the  first  time 
on  the  w^ing. 

On  May  27th  there  was  a  flood  in  Mullinure,  and  I  got  some 
Erirrhinus  cethiops,  and  a  few  days  later,  by  sweeping,  I  took  Gas- 
troidea  viridula,  Phyllodecta  vitelUnce,  Phcedon  armoracicB,  Corymbites 
quercus  and  var.  ochropterus,  Phyllotreta  undulata,  Grepidodera  rufipes, 
Gymnetron  labile,  Ba^^is  T-albutn,  &c. 

On  May  28th  I  made  a  very  pleasing  capture.  I  had  strolled 
dowm  to  Mullinure,  and  by  some  mischance  had  not  brought  a  net 
with  me,  though  I  had  fortunately  put  a  few  boxes  in  my  pocket.  As 
I  was  returning  home  I  noticed  a  moth  dashing  about  the  lane  in  front 
of  me.  In  default  of  anything  better  I  assayed  its  capture  with  my 
hat,  knocked  it  down,  boxed  it,  and,  to  my  surprise  and  pleasure,  it 
turned  out  to  be  Hepialus  lupulinus.  On  June  1st  Master  A, 
Townsend  brought  me  another  specimen,  which  he  had  caught  in 
Cathedral  Close. 

Mr.  Barrett's  capture  of  this  moth  in  Galway  seems  to  be  the 
only  other  record  of  its  occurrence  in  Ireland,  so  its  appearance  here 
is  interesting,  and  seems  to  point  to  the  probability  of  its  occurring 
in  other  parts  of  this  country. 
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Between  this  date  and  June  7th  I  picked  up  a  few  Micros,  com- 
prising Micropteryx  caltheUa,  Eupoecilia  angustana,  Pyrodes  Bhediana, 
Ornix  angliceUa,Elacliista  rufocinerea,  and  Chrysoclisiajiavicaput.  The 
remainder  of  June  I  was  on  the  sick  list,  and  July  I  spent  in  Donegal. 
August  was  most  unfavourable  to  Lepidoptera,  and  my  captures  were 
few.  Mrs.  Johnson,  however,  managed  to  take  a  nice  specimen  of 
Apamea  ophiogramma  in  MuUinure  one  evening ;  this  species  has  not 
previously  occurred  here.  I  also  captured  a  nice  red  var.  of  Leucania 
pall  ens. 

On  August  25th  I  went  over  to  Loughgilly,  where  I  captured 
Argyrotoza  Conwayana  and  Arqyrestliia  semitestaceella.  On  the  lake 
were  numbers  of  Gyrinus  marinii,s  and  Gerris  argentatus.  By  beating 
some  trees  I  took  Pliytocoris  filics. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  walked  over  to  Richhill,  where  I  took 
Adalia  ohliterata  on  fir  trees.  On  my  way  I  found  a  large  number  of 
Phratora  vitellines  feeding  on  a  willow  tree,  of  which  they  were 
making  sad  havoc.  The  only  other  capture  worth  recording  w^as  the 
Hernipteron  Pliytocoris  ulmi,  w^hich  I  got  by  beating  at  Eichhill. 

On  September  8th,  as  ali*eady  recoi'ded,  I  took  a  fine  (^  Orgyia 
mitiqua,  and  in  the  same  locality  on  a  subsequent  day  Peronea  varie- 
qana,  P.  perplexana,  P.  aspersana,  P.  Schalleriana,  and  Teras  con- 
taminana.     None  of  these  w^ere  at  all  in  the  usual  numbers. 

On  September  19th  I  took  a  trip  dow^n  to  Lough  Neagh,  stopping 
for  a  short  time  at  Churchhill.  On  the  bog  at  the  latter  place  I  took, 
by  sweeping  the  heather,  &c.,  Quediiis  molocliinus,  Stenus  impressus, 
S.  similis,  Coccinella  Meroglypliica,  Chilocorus  hipustulatus,  Haltica 
palustris  (I  think),  LocMncea  suturalis  in  numbers,  also  the  Hemiptera, 
Tropicoris  rufipes  and  Scolopostethus  decoratus.  Lepidoptera  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence. 

Leaving  Churchhill  we  drove  on  down  to  Maghery.  Here  our 
great  object  was  the  capture  of  Dyschirius  obscurus,  and  accordingly 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  myself  were  soon  down  on  our  hands  and  knees  on 
the  sand.  Bledius  suhterraneus  was  pretty  plentiful,  but  we  seemed 
about  to  be  disappointed  in  our  hopes  of  Dyschirius,  when  Mrs. 
Johnson  announced  the  capture  of  one,  and  shortly  afterwards  her 
efforts  w^ere  rewarded  by  a  second  specimen,  but  more  we  could  not 
get.  Besides  those  mentioned  we  took  a  single  specimen  of  Anisotoma 
nigrita.  A  few  days  later  we  went  over  to  Tynan,  partly  on  a  botani- 
cal quest,  but  Mrs.  Johnson  discovered  a  very  large  colony  of  Bledius 
fracticornis  on  the  canal  bank,  and  we  had  quite  an  exciting  time 
picking  them  out  of  their  burrows.  Along  with  them  were  a  few 
Bemhidium  femoratum . 
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Early  in  October  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Co.  Slijro,  and  on  the 
4th,  when  driving  from  Skreen  to  Ballysodare.  I  noticed  flying  along 
the  roadside  Pararge  yEgeria,  P.  Megcern,  and  Vrmessa  urticce.  The 
day  was  remarkably  fine  and  the  sun  very  strong,  and  butterflies 
seemed  as  lively  as  in  July.  Sugar  I  found  a  hopeless  failure  ;  I  put  it 
out  regularly  in  my  garden,  but  got  nothing  save  on  October  18th,  when 
several  Phlogophora  meticulosa  condescended  to  partake  of  the  sweets. 
October  was  a  very  fine  month,  and  on  the  22nd,  when  out  walking,  I 
saw  four  Pararge  Megcera  and  one  very  fresh  looking  Vanessa  urticce 
flying  in  the  sunshine  by  the  roadside.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  fine 
weather  Lepidoptera  were  very  scarce,  and  in  default  of  the  imagines 
we  devoted  ourselves  to  the  capture  of  larva;  and  digging  for  pupae,  in 
which  pursuits  we  found  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  summer 
against  us,  pupae  in  particular  required  a  large  amount  of  patience 
and  a  good  deal  of  muscular  exercise. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  turn  up  Pselaphus  dresdensis  again. 
There  have  been  some  floods  in  Mullinure,  but  they  were  quite  un- 
productive of  beetles ;  however,  the  Christmas  holidays  are  at  hand, 
and  I  shall  hope  to  meet  my  Pselaphid  friend  once  more. 

Armagh  :  December  IQth,  1894. 


NOTES    ON   TWO   BEITISH   SPECIES   OF   BOMBUS. 
BY    EDW^AED    SAUNDERS,    F.L.S- 

BoMBUs  CuLLUMANUs,  Kirby. 
This  species  should  be  restored  to  our  list ;  in  my  Synopsis 
(Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lend.,  1884',  p.  241)  I  considered  it  to  be  a  variety 
of  soroeVjs^A',  Eab.,  following  the  views  of  E.  Smith,  in  the  First  Edition 
of  his  Bees  of  Great  Britain  ;  in  his  Second  Edition,  however,  he 
treats  Cullumanus  as  distinct.  On  the  continent  Schmiedeknecht  and 
Hoffer  have  considered  it  as  a  variety  of  soroensis,  Thomson  and 
Handlirsch  as  distinct.  The  Kirbyan  type,  which  is  a  cJ,is  not  iu 
very  good  condition,  and  at  the  time  when  I  was  writing  my  Synopsis 
I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  only  a  specimen  of  the  var.  Proteus,  of 
soroensis.  On  redcscribing  our  Bomhi  lately,  I  examined  the  type 
very  carefully,  and  saw  at  once  that  my  former  determination  was 
wrong  :  the  more  shortly  haired  and  less  basally  constricted  posterior 
metatarsi  distinguishing  it  easily  from  soroensis  ;  in  these  respects  it 
more  closely  resembles  pratorum,  from  which  it  is  somewhat  diflicult 
to  separate  by  external   characters,  the  two  species  being  exceedingly 
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alike  in  coloration.  Mr.  "Waterhoiise  very  kindly  came  to  my  assist- 
ance, and  offered  to  extract  the  armature  of  the  type  specimen  ;  this 
done,  Gullumanus  revealed  itself  at  once  as  abundantly  distinct  from 
any  other  British  species,  quite  justifying  Thomson's  and  Smith's 
views  of  its  validity.  On  consulting  Handlirsch's  Hummel-Studien 
(Ann.  des  K.  K.  ISTaturh.  Hofmuseums,  vol.  vi,  p.  451  [1891]),  I  tind 
a  good  figure  of  the  armature  closely  resembling  the  figure  accom- 
panying this,  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  from  the  type  specimen 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Waterhouse. 

Gullumanus  may  be  distinguished  from  pratorum,  its  nearest  ally, 
by  the  following  characters  : — 

(?  .  Abdomen  formed  more  as  in  lapidarius,  i.e., rather  more  parallel-sided  than  in 
pratorum,  the  pubescence  shorter  and  denser,  the  difference  between  the  species  in 
this  respect  being  much  the  same  as  between  hortorum  and 
Latreillellus  or  agrorum  and  venustus,  the  pale  hairs  are  of  a 
less  brilliant  yellow,  the  5th  joint  of  the  antennae  is  much 
longer  than  the  4th,  and  three-quarters  as  long  as  the  3rd  and 
4th  together,  and  the  basal  joints  of  the  flagellum  are  slightly 
arcuate ;   for  the  shape  of  the  armature,  see  figure. 

?  .  Very  like  that  sex  of  pratorum,  but  with  the  face 
squarer,  i.  e.,  with  the  outer  margins  of  tlie  cheeks  between 
the  eyes  and  mandibles  more  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the 
abdominal  black  band  confined  to  the  3rd  segment ;  I  have 
not  seen  a  worker.  From  the  red-tailed  variety  of  soroensis 
(which  has  not  occurred  in  Britain),  the  ?  may  be  known  by 
the  longer  3rd  joint  of  the  antennae,  which  is  nearly  as  long  as 
the  two  following  together. 

The   only   recorded   localities   are   Southend,    Brighton    Downs, 
Bristol,  and  Suffolk. 

BoMBUS  NIVALIS,  Smith,  nee  Dahlb. 
The  species  described  by  Smith  under  this  name  is  clearly  only  a 
variety  of  Scrimshiranus.  The  Eev.  F.  D.  Morice  caught  a  good  series 
of  specimens  last  September  {cf.  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  v, 
p.  259),  and,  although  differing  from  normal  Scrimshiranus  in  the 
black  haired  tibise,  and  the  yellowish,  not  white,  haired  apex  of  the 
abdomen,  they  are  structurally,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  identical  with  that 
species,  and  the  armature  of  the  ^  also  entirely  bears  out  their 
identity.  Nivalis  must,  therefore,  disappear  from  our  list  as  a  species. 
The  true  nivalis,  Dahlb.,  is  a  very  large  species,  equalling  hortorum,  &c., 
in  size. 

27,  Granville  Park,  Lewisham  : 
January  4<A,  1895. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    A    NEW    SPECIES    OF    LECANIUM    FROM 

BOHEMIA. 
BY   KAREL   SULC. 


Lecanium  DoUGLASr. 

?  adult.      Scale  large,  high,  almost  circular,   sometimes  highest  anteriorly  ; 
dorsum  smooth,  on  the  periphery  distinctly  dimpled,  yellowish-brown,  with  narrow 

piceous  stripes ;  one  stripe  median,  the 
others,  about  ten  in  number,  radial,  cor- 
responding with  segments  of  the  body. 
The  insect  itself  piceous.  Scales  full  of 
eggs,  Kermes-like,  covered  with  spots  of 
glass-like  matter,  so  as  to  appear  to  be 
powdered,  which  matter  arises  from 
strainer-like,  circular,  glandular  openings 
(fig.  1).  Antennae  stout,  long,  8-jointed 
(fig.  2),  the  1st  joint  large,  massive;  the 
2nd  narrower  than  the  1st,  and  a  little 
shorter  ;  3rd  longest,  as  long  as  the  Ist 
and  2nd  together  ;  4th  a  little  longer  than 
the  2nd,  in  length  equal  to  the  8th  ;  5th, 
6th,  and  7th  in  length  equal,  shortest  ; 
two  hairs  on  the  Ist ;  two  on  the  2nd,  one 
of  which  is  strong,  and  reaches  to  the  base 
of  the  5th  joint ;  none  on  the  3rd  and 
4th  ;  three  on  the  5th,  one  of  which  sur- 

.  . ,  -. ^  passes  the  7th  ;  one  on  6th  and  7th  ;  and 

rt^  '      '        Im/  I    \      /I         about  ten  on  the  8th.     Legs  (fig.  3)  very 

^  ^\    y*  I  I  '*     I  long,  not  stout  in  proportion  to  the  body ; 

coxa  with  three,  trochanter  with  two  hairs  ; 
femur  and  tibia  in  length  equal  each  at 
distal  end  with  one  or  two  hairs ;  tarsus 
monomerous,  little  longer  than  tibia,  with 
four  distal  hairs;  claw  strong,  with  a  small 
tooth  ;  digitules  of  the  tarsus  and  claw 
long,  filiform,  dilated  at  the  extremity. 
Stigmata  in  two  pairs,  one  pair  on  meso- 
and  one  on  metathorax,  with  a  few  glandu- 
lar openings  ;  some  are  also  placed  on  the  limit  of  meso-  and  metathorax.  They 
are  circular,  with  six  equal  pores  ;  one  of  which  is  in  the  middle,  and  five  on  the 
periphery  (fig.  4) ;  whereas  on  the  ventral  segments  in  similar  glandular  openings,  the 
central  pore  is  large,  and  the  pores  on  the  periphery  are  ten  in  number,  and  five- 
aiigulated  (fig.  5).  Margin  with  equidistant,  conical,  spine-shaped,  glandular  ducts. 
Anal  cleft  deep  ;  anal  ring  with  six  long  hairs  ;  anal  scales  triangular,  with  four  short 
spines.  Length  7  mm.  ;  breadth,  6  mm. ;  height,  5  mm. 

Newly-hatched  larva. — Yellowish,  ob.ong,  rounded  anteriorly,  narrower  pos- 
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teriorly  ;  pro-  and  raesothorax  very  large,  metathorax  narrow  ;  abdomen  formed  of 
seven  segments,  anal  scales  triangular,  with  three  hairs,  of  which  tlie  apical  is  the 
longest ;  anal  cleft  not  deep,  anal  aperture  with  six  long  hairs  ;  on  the  periphery  the 
head  has  eight,  prothorax  three,  mesothorax  two,  metathorax  and  following  abdo- 
minal segments  each  has  one  short  hair,  except  the  last  and  penultimate  segment, 
which  have  each  two  hairs  ;  for  the  rest,  on  the  dorsal  side,  each  segment  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left  from  the  median  line  is  furnished  with  hairs.  On  the  limit  of 
pro-  and  mesothorax,  and  meso-  and  metathorax  is  a  group  of  three  conical  ducts. 
Legs  as  in  adult  female.  Antennae  6-jointed  :  1st  joint  large,  longer  than  the  2nd  ; 
2nd,  4th,  and  5th  in  length  equal ;  3rd  longest,  as  long  as  the  6th  ;  three  haii-s  on 
the  1st ;  two  on  2nd  ;  two  on  3rd,  very  long  ;  one  on  4th  and  5th  ;  and  about  ten 
on  6th. 

Larva,  second  stage. — Lai*ge,  elliptical,  brownish  ;  margin  with  many  conical, 
spine-shaped,  glandular  ducts.  Legs  as  in  mature  female.  Antennae  of  seven  joints 
only  :  the  1st  large  ;  the  2nd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  shorter,  in  length  equal ;  the  3rd 
longest,  the  last  a  little  shorter ;  two  hairs  on  Ist ;  two  very  long  on  2nd  ;  3rd 
hairless ;  three  on  4th  ;  one  on  5th  and  6th ;  and  about  ten  on  7th.  Anal  cleft, 
aperture,  and  scales  as  in  adult  female.  Length,  1-5  mm. ;  breadth,  0-6  mm. 

Perfected  male  unknown. 

Male  scale  very  long  and  broad. 

Hahitat :  Mosolj,  near  Prague,  Central  Bohemia,  on  Befula  alia. 

Last  May  I  found  female  scales  just  adult,  placed  on  the  stem 
and  twigs  ;  in  June  they  were  full  of  eggs,  from  which  in  some  days 
after  proceeded  newly-hatched  larvae.  In  November  last  I  was  so 
happy  as  to  find  in  the  same  locality,  and  on  the  same  birch  tree, 
examples  of  the  second  larva-stage,  and  I  observed  that  during  the 
development  antennae  and  anal  scales  are  altered,  the  legs  remaining 
always  of  the  same  form. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Douglas,  in  his  "  Note,"  No.  20  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  1891, 
p.  96),  on  Pulvinaria  letulce,  has  enumerated  all  the  species  from 
Betula  alba  mentioned  by  authors,  and  there  is  yet  apparently  no 
Lecanium  described  as  coming  from  that  tree,  and  no  other  known 
species  agrees  with  my  specimens. 

Deeming,  consequently,  that  I  have  a  new  species  before  me,  I 
sent  two  examples  to  Mr.  Douglas,  and  asked  his  opinion.  He  kindly 
wrote  to  me  : — "  *  *  a  Lecanium  apparently,  but  it  is  quite  new 
to  me  ;  I  know  no  Lecanium  on  Betula,  and  I  cannot  find  that  this 
species  has  been  described." 

My  private  opinion,  sustained  by  such  authority,  is  consequently 
true,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  dedicate  this  species  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
who  has  very  much  aided  in  determining  it. 

Prague  :  December  Ylih,  1894. 
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ON  TWO  APPARENTLY  UNDESCRIBED   BRITISH   SPECIES   OF 
ANDRENID.E. 

BT     R.     C.     L.     PEEKINS,     M.  A. 

The  two  following  species  of  Andrenidce  appear  to  be  undescribed, 
but  probably  exist  in  various  collections  mixed  with  other  allied  species. 

Andeena  ambigua,  sp.  n. 

(J  — face  with  pale  hairs,  generally  more  or  less  mixed  with  black  ones  towards 
the  sides,  those  on  the  clypeus  nearly  white.  Apex  of  labrum  hardly  einarginate, 
mandibles  simple  at  the  base.  Antenna;  with  the  2nd  and  3rd  joints  of  the  flagellum 
subequal  in  length.  Thorax  with  brown  hairs,  paler  at  the  sides  and  on  the  meta- 
thorax.  Basal  segment  of  abdomen  and  the  base  of  the  2nd  with  long  fulvous  hairs, 
the  rest  with  sparser  decumbent  pubescence  ;  the  segments  punctured  at  the  base, 
smooth,  and  shining  along  their  apical  margins ;  legs  with  pale  hairs  ;  abdomen 
beneath  with  long  suberect  pubescence,  the  apical  margins  of  the  segments  ciliated 
with  palo  hairs. 

?  — face  with  black  pubescence,  labrum  hardly  emarginate,  clypeus  somewhat 
sparsely  irregularly  punctured,  thorax  as  in  the  S  but  more  densely  clothed ;  two 
basal  segments  with  bi-ight  fulvous  hairs,  3rd  and  4th  with  paler  and  more  decumbent 
ones,  apical  segments  with  black  hairs  ;  dorsal  valve  of  6th  segment  very  finely  and 
closely  punctured,  depressed  along  the  margins  ;  scopse  dark  above. 

This  species  is  very  closely  allied  to  varians,  Eossi,  and  helvola, 
Linn.,  being  somewhat  intermediate  between  these  species.  It  may, 
however,  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  greater  length 
of  the  3rd  joint  of  the  flagellum  in  the  (J,  which,  in  varians,  is  much 
shorter  than  the  2ud,  and  by  the  less  closely  and  regularly  punctured 
clypeus  of  the  ?  ;  from  the  latter  it  may  be  known  by  the  simple 
mandibles  (without  a  tooth  at  the  base)  of  the  <^,  and  the  black-haired 
face  of  the  ?  . 

I  caught  both  sexes  of  this  species  on  Dartmoor,  near  Moreton- 
Hampstead,  on  May  31st,  1S91,  including  a  pair  in  coitu.  A  single  J 
was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  from  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  in 
1889,  and  placed  amongst  my  series  of  varians. 

Halictus  angusticeps,  sp.  n. 

Almost  identical  in  form  and  sculpture  with  H.punciatissimus,  .Schenck,  having 
the  face  similarly  formed,  much  longer  than  wide. 

J— black,  apex  of  clypeus,  labrum  and  mandibles  (except  at  extreme  base  and 
apex)  yellow ;  flagellum  pale  beneath  ;  tarsi  testaceous,  generally  more  or  less 
obscure.  Head,  thorax  and  abdomen  with  grey  pubescence  ;  head  above  the  an- 
tennae closely  and  distinctly  punctured,  decidedly  more  largely  than  in  punctatissi- 
mus,  and  the  surface  shining  between  the  punctures;  mesothorax  also  rather  more 
largely  punctured  and  more  shining.  Abdomen  distinctly  and  evenly  ]3unctured  all 
over,  even  to  its  extreme  base.     Genitalia  with  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  stipites  at 
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their  apex  prolonged  into  a  process,  bent  downwards  and  clothed  with  short  hairs  ; 
from  their  lower  surface  is  given  off  a  reflexed  expanded  membrane,  convexo- 
concave,  and  somewhat  fan  shaped.  A  small  portion  of  these  membranes  appears  on 
either  side  of  the  stipites  in  a  dorsal  view  of  the  armature, 

May  be  distinguished  at  once  from  H. pnnctatissimus  by  the  colour 
of  the  tarsi  which  are  not  at  all  yellow,  and  the  very  different  form  of 
the  genital  armature.  The  ?  ,  which  I  have  never  found,  would 
probably  be  very  similar  to  that  sex  of  the  above-mentioned  species. 

Hah.  :  Sidmouth,  South  Devon,  where  I  took  a  number  of  speci- 
mens in  August,  1RS6.  I  had  previously  found  it  at  Weymouth  some 
years  before  that  date. 

Cambridge:  January,  l89o. 


PRE-OCCUPIED  NAMES  and  GENEEA  in  the  MICRO-LEPIDOPTERA. 
BY   THE   RIGHT   HON.    LORD   WALSINGHAM,   M.A.,    LL.D.,    F.R.S.,    &c. 

Eeferring  to  Mr.  Meyrick's  note  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  XXX,  230 
[1894)]),  I  had  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  in  profuqella  and  others  of 
the  genus  veins  6  and  7  of  the  hind-wings  are  from  a  point  or  stalked  ; 
indeed,  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  was  the  case  by  Heinemann 
(Schm.  Deutsch.  Tin.,  405  [1877])  in  silerinella  and  profuffella,  but  for 
the  separation  of  my  genus  Cataplectica,  as  stated  at  the  time,  I  pre- 
ferred to  rely  especially  upon  the  difference  in  the  neuration  of  the 
fore-wing,  in  which  veins  7  and  8  arise  from  a  common  stem,  not 
wishing  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  character 
presented  in  the  hind-wings. 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Meyrick  for  reminding  me  that  the  name 
Seydenia  is  pre-occupied  ;  I  had  a  note  to  that  effect,  but  purposely 
postponed  drawing  attention  to  this  until  I  could  send  up  for  execu- 
tion a  very  considerable  number  of  its  companions  among  the  genera 
of  Micro-Lepidoptera. 

To  make  the  list  more  complete,  I  have  included  those  to  which 
Mr.  Meyrick  has  drawn  attention. 

The  list  is  in  three  columns,  of  which  the  first  contains  names 
pre-occupied,  or  habitually  ascribed  to  wrong  authorship  ;  the  second 
and  third  giving  the  reasons  in  each  case  why  such  names  should  not 
be  used. 

Where  a  name  is  found  in  the  third  column,  this  name  should 
replace  that  used  in  the  first. 

Where  no  name  appears  in  the  third  column  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  a  new  name  should  be  given— some  hetero- 


typical  genus  may  be  already  in  existence  which  may  be  restricted  to 
do  duty  for  the  pre-occupied  name,  if  the  genus  is  found  to  be  a  valid 
one  ;  but  I  have  not  found  time  at  present  to  go  into  all  the  details 
necessary  to  determine  such  cases. 

Where  generic  names  are  placed  in  the  first  column  merely 
because  in  Staudinger  and  Wocke's  catalogue  they  are  not  attributed 
to  the  original  founder,  or  because  they  have  been  misspelt,  they  have 
been  indicated  by  italics. 

Although  I  have  no  predilection  for  this  branch  of  Entomological 
study,  which  savours  too  much  of  historical  research,  it  can  scarcely 
be  avoided  if  our  lists  are  no  longer  to  convey  incorrect  information 
to  those  who  have  occasion  to  consult  the  present  nomenclature.  No 
attempt  is  made  here  to  exhaust  the  subject,  further  instances  could 
be  adduced,  and  these  notes  are  compiled  with  the  object  of  urging 
others  to  supplement  them  from  time  to  time.  For  the  same  reason 
I  am  not  now  suggesting  names  to  replace  those  wrongly  in  use.  This 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  do  at  some  future  date,  unless  the  deficiency 
should  be  supplied  by  other  workers  before  my  lists  are  completed. 

GENUS.  PRE-OCCUPIED    BY  NOTES. 

ptilia,  Hb.,  1826    =Pteropliorus,  Geoffr.,  1762. 

icita,  Stgr.  Cat =Orneodes,  Ltr.,  1796  (Meyr.). 

iblyptilia,  Hb.,  1826 =Platyptilia,  Hb.,  1826  (Meyr.). 

acampsis,  Stgr.  Cat Crt.,  1827,  Lp (does  not  contain  Curtis'  type). 

helia,  Stph.,  1829  Hb.,  1826,  Lp =Bactra,  Stph.,  1834. 

fyritis,  Hein.,  1870    Hb.,  1826,  Lp 

jidisca,  Clem.,  1860   Ehr.,  1830,  Polyg =Coptodisca,  Wlsm.,  nom.  n. 

(type,  splendoriferella,  Clem.). 

)is,  Tr.,  1829  Laur.,  1768,  Rept =r:Notocelia,  Hb.,  1826. 

bophanes,  Z.,  1852     =Monopis,  Hb.,  1826. 

pbarocera,  Cliamb.,  1877 Blepharicera,  Macq.,  1843,  Dipt 

lemannia,  Stn.,  1859 Stal,  1855,  Hem 

ichinia,  Hein.,  1870   Hb.,  1826,  Lp (does  not  contain  Hiibner's  types). 

talis,  Tr.,  1833    Boie,  1826,  Aves    =Galanthia,  Hb.,  1826  (Snell). 

lochvoa,  Hein.,  1870  Cacochroea,  Ld.,  1859,  Lp (does  not  contain  Lederer's  type). 

zochroa,  Stgr.  Cat.,  p.  252 (laps,  cal.)  =:Cacochroea,  Ld.,  1859. 

atophora,  Hein.,  1870  Gray,  1840,  Rept 

imahacche,  Z.,  1839  =Chimabaccbe,  Hb.,  1826. 

mliodus,  Tr.,  1833  Schn.,  1801,  Pise,  &c =Epermenia,  Hb.,  1826  (Meyr.). 

dodes,  Hein.,  1870 Solier,  1819,  Col =Eudodacles,  Snell.,  1889. 

odora,  Crt.,  1837    P^r.  Les.,  1810,  Moll =Paltodora,  Meyr.,  1894. 

emidophorus,  Wlgrn.,  1859. ..pre-occupied  in  Lacertilia,Wlgrn.,  teste^Eucnemidopborus,  Wlgrn.,  1881, 

=  Platyptilia,  Hb.,  1826  (Meyr.). 

eophora,  Z.,  1839  =Coleophora,  Hb.,  Tent.  (c.  1811). 

simetis,  Meyr.,  1890 ..=Pselnophorus,  Wlgrn.,  1881. 

■ptopeges,  litl.,  1882 =Chezala,  Wkr.,  1864. 

;tylota,  Snell.,  1876   Brandt,  1835,  Ecbin =Didactylota,  Wlsm.,  1892. 
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Doryphora,  Hein.,  1870 II].,  1S07,  Col =Xystophora,  Hein.  and  Wk.,  15 

Ergatis,  Hein.,  1870   =Aristotelia,  Hb.,  1826. 

Eripbia,  Chamb.,  1875   Ltr.,  1817,  Crust 

Eucbaetes,  Meyr.,  1883 Dej.,  1834,  Col.,  &c 

Eucbromia,  Stpb.,  1829 Hb.,  1826,  Lp 

Eudemis,  Stgr.  Cat (nee.  Hb.)    =Polychrosis,  Rag.,  1894. 

Eupselia,  Meyr.,  1880 Eupsilia,  Hb.,  1826,  Lp 

Euteles,  Hein.,  1870  Dej.,  1834,  Col 

Evagora,  Clem.,  1860 P(5r.  Les.,  1809,  Acal.,  &c 

Gelechia,  Z.,  1839  =Gelecbia,  Hb.,  1826. 

Gonia,  Hein.,  1870  Meig.,  1826,  Dipt 

Ch-aoilaria,  Z.,  1839  =Gracillaria,  Hw.,  1812. 

Graoholitba  Tr    1830 ^  Grapbolitba,  Hb.,  1826,  Lp (does  not  contain  Hiibner's  typ< 

Heterognomon,  Ld.,  1859  =Tortrix,  L.,  1758. 

Seusimene,  Stpb.,  1834 (laps,  cal.)  =  Hemimene,  Hb.,  1826. 

Heydenia,  Hfm.,  1868    Forst.,  1856,  Hym 

Hieropola,  Meyr.,  1884  =Tisobarica,  Wkr.,  1864. 

Hoplitica,  Meyr.,  1884  =Tisobarica,  Wkr.,  1864. 

Sypatima,  H.-S.,  1847  =Hypatima,  Hb.,  1826. 

Syponomeuta,  Z.,  1844 =:Yponoineuta,  Ltr.,  1796, 

=Hyponomeuta,  Sdf.,  18 

Idiograpbis,  Ld.,  1859    =Hysterosia,  Stpb.,  1852. 

Lamprotes,  Hein.,  1870 Walk.,  1829,  Hym,  &c 

Latometus,  Btl.,  1882     Erichs.  Col.  (teste  Agassiz) =Antidica,  Meyr.,  1884. 

Leioptilus,  Wlgrn.,  1859    Lioptilus,  Cab.,  1850,  Aves =Alucita,  L.,  1758  (Me^-r.). 

Leistarcha,  Meyr.,  1884 =Tigava,  Wkr.,  1864. 

LithocoUetis,  Z.,  1839    =Litbocolletis,  Hb.,  1826. 

Lopbodcrus,  Stpb.,  1829    =Eulia,  Hb.,  1826. 

Lozotaenia,  H.-S.,  1848 =Lozotaenia,  Stpb.,  1829. 

Mesophleps,  H.-S.,  1847    =Mesophelps,  Hb.,  1826. 

MimiEseoptilus,  Wlgrn.,  1859  =Stenoptilia,  Hb.,  1826  (Meyr.). 

Myrmecocela,  Stgr.  Cat (laps,  cal.)   =M3'rmecozela,  Z.,  1852. 

Nannodia,  Hein.,  1870  =Cbrysopora,  Clem.,  1860. 

Neda,  Chamb.,  1874    Muls.,  1851,  Col 

(Ecopliora,  Z.,  1839    =(Ecopbora,  Ltr.,  1796. 

(Edematophorus,  Wlgrn.,  1859  =Alucita,  L.,  1758  (Meyr.). 

(Enopbtbira,  Dp.,  1846  =(Enectra,  Gn.,  1845  (tbe  date 

(Enophthira,  Dp.,  is  1846,  te 
Stpb.  List  Br.  An.  B.  M.,  X 
[1852]). 

Oistophora,  Meyr.,  1882 =Enopa,  Wkr.,  1866. 

Onectra,  Stgr.  Cat (laps,  cal.)  =aDnectra,  Gn.,  1845. 

Ornix,  Z.,  1839    =Ornix,  Tr.,  1833. 

Oropbia,  Meyr.,  1883 Hb.,  1826,  Lp 

Palparia,  Wing,  1849 Hw.,  1812,  Lp =Tortricopsis,  Newm.,  1856. 

Pandemis,  Hb.,  1826  Pandemos,  Hb.,  1826,  Lp 

Peltopbora,  Meyr.,  1884 Burm.,  1835,  Hem =Chezala,  Wkr.,  1864. 

Peronea,  Crt.,  1824 Peronaea,  Poli,  1795,  Moll 

Fetalea,  Stgr.  Cat (laps,  cal.)    =Pelatea,  Gn.,  1845. 

Phajtusa,  Chamb.,  1875  Wagl.,  1832,  Aves    

Phigalia,  Chamb.,  1875  Dp.,  1829,  Lp 
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hoxopteryx,  Stgr.  Cat  =Phoxopteiis,  Tr.,  1829,  =  Ancylis, 

Mb.,  1826  (Rag.). 

ithoiobastis,  Ld.,  1859    =Pammer.e,  Hb.,  1826  (Rag.). 

Bcilia,  Heiii.,  1870   Bloch.,  Schneid.,  1801,  Pise,  &c =Steiiok'chia,  Meyr.,  1894. 

otoir.acha,  Meyr.,  1885    =Zacorus,  Btl.,  1882. 

ilothiix,  \Vk.,  1871 Redt.,  1858,  Col =Penestoglossa,  F.  and  R.,  1875. 

lerophorus,  Wlgin.,  1859  =Alucita,  L.,  1758  (Meyr.). 

iifacionia,  H.-S.,  1848    =Rhyacionia,  Hb.,  1826. 

pismia,  Wk.,  1877  ^Millieria,  Rag.,  1874. 

garitis,  Chamb.,  1872 Billb.,  1820,  Col.,  &c 

iapbila,  Tr.,  1829 =Cnephasia,  Crt.,  1826. 

miocosraa,  Meyr.,  1883  =Izatba,  Wkr.,  1864. 

lintonia,  Stgr.,  1859    =  Eretmocera,  Z.,  1853. 

eganoptycha,  Stgr.  Cat (nee.  Stph.) Stephens,  111.,  iv,  105,  derives  the 

name  from  Stego  (tego)  ptyx 
(plica),  and  says:  "The  males 
of  this  genus,  at  least  in  the 
typical  species,  are  well  charac- 
terized by  the  peculiar  process 
of  hairs,  which,  during  repose, 
lies  concealed  beneath  the  re- 
flected base  of  the  anterior- 
wings."  Heinemaiin  says  :  "bei 
dem  Manue  ohne  Umschlag"  ! ! 

ichyptilia,  Hein.,  1870    =Anacampsis,  Crt.,  1827 

{type  populella,  CI.). 

leia,  Hein.,  1870 Hb.,  1826,  Lp (does  not  contain  Hiibner's  types). 

nea,  Z.,  1839    =Tinea,  L.,  1758. 

ipeutis,  Hb.,  1826    =Chilo,  Zk.  (teste  Stph.  [1834],  this 

verj'  proper  restriction  antedates 
Zeller's  [1839],  and  the  genus 
must  cease  to  be  employed  in 
the  Tineidce). 

rodela,  Stgr.  Cat (laps,  cal.)   =Urodeta,  Stn.,  1869. 

Morton  Hall,  Thetford  : 

January,  1895. 


NOTES   ON   SOME   BUTTERFLIES   OF   TENERIFE    (PART   I). 
BT    SIDNEY    CBOMPTON. 

The  Lepidopterous  fauna  of  most  oceanic  islands,  whether  situ- 
ated in  tropical  or  temperate  latitudes,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  found  by  AVallace  to  be  rich  in 
insects,  is  very  poor.  The  Canaries  are  what  are  called  continental 
islands,  i.  e.,  islands  which  have,  in  some  remote  geological  period, 
belonged  to  an  adjacent  continent,  in  this  case  to  the  great  continent 
of  West  Africa.  Lanzarote,  one  of  the  Canary  group,  and  the  most 
oriental,  is  distant  only  twenty  miles  from  the  African  coast. 

The  whole  aggregate  area  of  the  seven  islands  yields  ouly  thirty- 
four  Macros  and  sixty-three  Micros.  Our  information  as  to  these  is 
still  far  from  complete  and  satisfactory,  despite  the  labours  of  Eebel, 
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Holt-White,  Christ,  Blachier,  Alpheraky,  Christy,  and  Bory.  Our 
most  reliable  sources  of  information  on  Canarian  Lepidoptera  are 
l)r.  Rebel's  two  brochures,  "  Zur  Lepidopterenfauna  der  Canaren," 
and  his  "  Beitrag  zur  Micro- Lepidopterenfauna  des  Canarischen 
Archipels,"  in  the  "  Annalen  des  K.  K.  Naturhistorischen  Hofmus- 
eums,"  and  Mrs.  Holt- White's  popular  account  of  the  "  Butterflies 
and  Moths  of  Teneriffe." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Rhopalocera,  from  Rebel's  pamphlet : 


Pieris  cheirantAi,  Hb. 
P.  rapcB,  L. 
P.  Daplidice,  L. 
Anthocharis  Belemia,  Esp., 

var.  Glauce,  Hb 
A.  Charlonia,  Donz. 
Colias  Edusa,  F.,  et  ab.  Helice,  Hb. 
Qonopteryx  Cleohule,  Hb. 
Polyommatus  Phlceas,  L. 
LyccBna  hceticus. 
L.  Webbianus,  Brulle. 
L.  Lysimon,  Hb. 
L.  Astrarche,  Bgstr. 
L.  Icarus,  Rott.,  var.  Celina,  Aust. 


Vanessa  urticcB,  L. 

Pyrameis  Atalanta,  L. 

P.  indica,  Herbst,  var.  Vulcania,  God. 

P.  cardiii,  L. 

P.  virginiensis,  Drury. 

Argynnis  Lathonia,  L. 

A.  Maja,  Cr. 

Danaicla  Chrysippus,  L. 

D.  Plexippus,  L. 

Satyrus  Wyssii,  Christ. 

Pararge  Mgeria,  L.,  var.  xiphioides,  Stgn. 

Epinephele  Jurtina,  L., 

T&r.J'ortunata,  Alph. 


Thymelicus  Christi,  Rbl. 

The  following  is  Mrs.  Holt-White's  list  (pp.  62—3),  of  which 
twenty  are  illustrated  in  her  book.  Only  two  butterflies,  i.  e.,  P. 
cheiranthi  and  L.  Wehhianus,  are  peculiar  to  Tenerife. 

15.  Thecla  rubi. 

16.  Danais  Plexippus  {(ormer] jArchippus) 

17.  „       Chrysippus. 

18.  „      Alcippoides. 
]  9.         „      Dorippus. 

20.  Argynnis  Maia  (Cram.)  or  Pandora. 

21.  „  Lathonia. 

22.  Pyrameis  (formerly  Vanessa)  Atalanta. 

23.  „  Callirhoe  or    Vulcania, 

24.  „         cardui. 

25.  „  „        var.  Huntera. 

26.  Pararge  xiphioides. 

27.  Epitiephele Hispullaorfortunata, Alph. 

28.  Hipparchia  Statilinus. 


1.  Pieris  cheiranthi. 

2.  „       Wollastoni. 

3.  ,,       rapae. 

4.  „       Daplidice. 

5.  Euchloe  Charlonia. 

6.  Aporia  cratcegi. 

7.  Rhodocera  Cleobule. 

8.  Colias  Edusa. 

9.  „  „        var.  Helice. 

10.  Lycatna  boetica. 

11.  „        Webbiana. 

12.  „       Lysimon. 

13.  „       Astrarche,  var.  cestiva. 

14.  Polyommatus  (or  Chrysophanus) 

Phlceas 


29.  Hesperia  Actmon. 

Of  these,  thirteen  are  represented  in  England,  namely  :  Noa.  3, 
4,  6,  8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  16,  21,  22,  24,  29. 

Pieris  cheiranthi  is  a  large  cream-white  butterfly  ;  $  having  a 
long  uneven  black  patch  on  the  surface  of  the  fore-wings,  which  is 
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lacking  in  the  (J.  The  upper-surface  of  both  ^  and  ?  is  of  the  same 
cream-white  tint,  with  black  apical  patches  on  the  fore-wings.  The 
insect  measures  about  three  inches  across.  I  have  not  bred  these 
myself,  but  Mrs.  Holt- White  says  the  larvae  are  great  victims  to  an 
Ichneumon  fly. 

There  is  an  allied  species  to  the  above,  namely,  P.  WoUastoni, 
which  was  catalogued  as  Canarian  for  the  first  time  by  Mrs.  Holt- 
White.  The  authoress  caught  some  specimens  in  Tenerife,  at  an 
altitude  of  about  500  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  other  butterfly  peculiar  to  Tenerife,  Lyccena  Webhianus,-^\i\Q}a. 
is  found  among  the  Erica  arhorea,  Ci/tisus,  and  Adenocarpus  viscosus, 
is  locally  known  among  collectors  in  Tenerife  as  "  the  peak  blue,"  as 
it  is  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  Caiiadas,  and  I  myself  have  captured 
specimens  there,  the  insect  being  very  numerous,  and  even  settling  on 
our  hands  and  clothes.  It  is  also  found  in  "  barrancas,"  or  ravines, 
on  the  south  of  the  island,  and  my  colleague,  Mr.  H.  Mardly  Douglas, 
netted  two  specimens  near  the  Mercedes  Wood,  La  Laguna,  July  8th 
of  this  year.     They  are  now  in  my  cabinet. 

This  insect  is  well  described  by  Mrs.  Holt-White,  pp.  39 — 40,  and 
on  plate  i,  figs.  7  and  8,  one  illustrated  the  (J  upper-side  and  $  under- 
side. The  ?  is  of  a  browner  colour  on  the  upper-surface  than  the  (^ , 
the  ^  being  a  bright,  iridescent  blue. 

In  my  next  paper  I  propose  to  point  out  the  chief  points  of 
divarication  between  examples  of  those  species  which  are  common  to 
Tenerife  and  to  England. 

Salamanca,  Santa  Cruz,  Tenerife  : 
December,  189  i. 


KELAXING     AND     SETTING     INSECTS. 
BY    W.    FARREN,    F.E.S. 

During  the  last  three  months  I  have  relaxed  and  set  more  than  1000  moths, 
and  my  experiences  may  be  of  interest.  I  started  with  an  idea  that  the  orthodox 
method  of  leaving  the  specimens  in  a  closed  vessel  containing  wet  sand  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  and  having  in  mind  a  suggestion  made  by  my  father  some 
years  ago,  that  a  fine  jet  of  steam  applied  to  the  under-surface,  at  the  junction  of 
the  wings  with  the  thorax,  would  be  a  good  method  of  relaxing  large  specimens,  I 
had  a  finely  bored  gas-fitter's  blowpipe  soldered  into  the  lid  of  a  small  saucepan, 
making  a  miniature  steam  kettle.  I  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  lid  of  the 
saucepan  soldered  all  round,  and  a  small  hole  with  a  screw  cap,  made  for  putting  in 
the  water,  as  the  steam  escaped  so  freely  from  the  lid  as  to  prevent  its  coming 
through  the  fine  hole  of  the  blowpipe. 
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The  most  convenient  way  of  using  it  is  to  have  a  gas  or  spirit  stove  on  the  table, 
then  set  the  saucepan  half  filled  with  water  to  boil ;  a  gas  stove  is  better  than 
spirit,  as  when  the  water  boils  the  flame  can  be  regulated  to  keep  it  just  "  on  the 
boil."  The  insect  to  be  relaxed  should  be  held  not  too  near  the  blowpipe,  as  the 
force  of  the  steam  may  be  too  strong,  nor  too  far  off,  as  the  larger  volume  of  steam 
wets  the  wings  ;  any  one  trying  it  will  soon  find  out  the  best  position,  distance,  &c. 
The  time  taken  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  specimens,  and  method  of  killing  ; 
ammonia-killed  specimens  are  much  easier  than  those  killed  with  cyanide. 

I  was  naturally  much  interested  in  reading  of  the  successful  use  of  "  wood 
naphtha,"  related  {ante  p.  21)  by  Dr.  Knaggs,  although  I  had  at  that  time  already 
tested  it  for  myself,  the  method  having  been  expounded  by  Mr.  Mutch  on  page  305 
of  the  "Record"  for  1894. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Knaggs  that  it  is  a  very  good  method  of  relaxing,  but  not  that 
it  obviates  the  use  of  watery  vapour.  Insects  {Lepidoptera,  at  any  rate)  cannot  be 
safely  handled  and  set  without  all  parts,  toings,  legs,  Sfc,  having  been  softened  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  attain  which  condition  the  specimens  must  be  put  into  the  relaxing 
pot,  and  left  a  certain  time,  depending  on  their  condition,  age  and  size,  before  any 
attempt  be  made  to  thoroughly  relax  them  by  the  application  of  either  "  wood 
naphtha"  or  "steam." 

Attempt  to  set  a  moth,  for  instance,  a  Geometer  of  the  size  of  Boarmia  repan- 
data,  which  has  simply  had  the  wings  loosened  by  "  wood  naphtha,"  and  the  almost 
certain  result  will  be  splitting  of  wings,  and  breaking  off  of  legs  and  antennae. 

The  moths  I  have  been  relaxing  and  setting  mentioned  above  are  of  various 
sizes,  from  that  of  British  Scoparice  to  the  largest  Sphinx,  and  the  following,  after 
much  experimenting,  I  find  to  be  the  best  means  of  relaxing  the  different  sizes  : — 
most  specimens,  such  as  Scoparice,  the  flimsiest  Pyrales,  and  small  GeometrcB,  are 
quite  ready  to  set  after  being  in  the  relaxing  pot  about  twelve  hours,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly more  fit  to  handle  and  set,  relaxed  this  way,  than  by  any  other  method. 
The  relaxing  pot  I  used  is  a  very  good  one,  procured  for  me  by  Dr.  Sharp,  It  is  a 
round  glass  pot,  about  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  five  inches  deep,  covered  with  a 
piece  of  plate  glass  ;  there  is  a  small  hole  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  drilled 
in  this  cover,  which  is  most  necessary,  as  it  allows  the  ingress  of  air,  which  prevents 
the  wings  from  becoming  too  wet.  To  the  two  inches  of  wet  sand  should  be  added 
a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid,  not  too  much,  as  I  fancy  it  retards  relaxation  ;  the  finer 
the  sand  the  better,  as  it  forms  a  solid  bed  for  pinning  the  insects  on  to.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  allow  the  wings  to  touch  the  wet  sand. 

For  all  larger  moths,  any  in  fact  that  are  not  sufficiently  relaxed  in  twelve 
hours,  steaming  as  described  above,  or  the  application  of  wood  naphtha  as  in  the 
article  by  Dr.  Knaggs  already  referred  to,  is  advisable.  I  have  not  tried  wood 
naphtha  on  large  hawk-moths,  but  about  three  minutes'  steaming  after  twelve  hours 
in  the  relaxing  pot  renders  them  quite  ready  for  setting. 

The  chief  thing  I  would  urge  is — consider  no  moth  fit  to  repin  and  set  unless 
it  has  been  relaxed  in  every  part,  which  can  only  be  done  by  using  the  relaxing  pot ; 
even  when  they  have  been  finished  off  by  steam  or  wood  naphtha,  return  them  to 
the  relaxing  pot  until  you  can  set  them,  as  a  very  few  minutes  is  sufficient  to  dry 
the  wings  and  render  them  brittle. 

Cambridge:   January  1th,  1895. 
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Proposed  Memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  F.  Buchanan  White. — It  has  been  suggested 
that  many  friends  of  the  late  Dr.  F.  Buchanan  White  would  be  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  contributing  to  a  Permanent  Memorial  of  one  who  was  so  widely 
known  and  respected.  It  is  proposed  to  place  a  Mural  Brass  Tablet,  at  a  cost  of 
£20  or  £25,  in  St.  Ninian's  Cathedral,  where  deceased  regularly  worshipped  ;  it  is 
also  proposed  to  procure  an  enlarged  Photograph,  at  a  cost  of  about  Five  Guineas, 
to  be  hung  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science. 

Any  who  wish  to  contribute  to  this  Memorial  may  send  subscriptions  to  either 
of  the  undersigned,  by  whom  they  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  :— Vincent  L. 
RoKisoN,  Dean  of  St.  Andrew's,  The  Deanery,  Perth  ;  Henry  Coates,  President  of 
the  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science,  Pitcullen  House,  Perth. 

riattfdema  asymmetricum  and  its  allies. — In  vol.  xxix  of  this  Magazine,  p.  274, 
I  described  a  remarkable  species  of  P/a^j/c?eH!a  from  Damma  Island,  and  remarked 
that  this  was  the  only  species  of  TenelrionidtB  known  to  me  with  asymmetrical 
cephalic  armature  in  the  male  sex.  Since  then  two  other  allied  forms  possessing 
this  peculiarity  have  come  under  my  notice.  One  of  these,  P.  (Hoplocephala) 
inaqnideiis,  Fairm.,  a  pair  of  which  (found  at  Diego  Suarez,  Madagascar,  by  M.  Ch. 
Alluaud,  in  1893)  has  been  given  me  by  M.  Fauvel,  agrees  with  P.  asym7netricum, 
Champ.,  in  having  the  horn  on  the  left  side  of  the  head.  The  other,  P.  {Alphito- 
phagus)  suhfascia,  Walk.  \_=-  celeba,  Chevr.  {Jloplocephala) ,  =Japanus,  Mars.,  Lewis 
(Alphitophagus),^  diversidens,  Faivm.  {Hoplocephala)'],  for  specimens  of  both  sexes 
of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  Lewis  and  M.  A.  Fauvel,  is  additionally  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  that  the  horn  is  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  head.  As 
regards  this  last-mentioned  species,  Chevrolat  and  Marseul  appear  to  have  seen 
female  specimens  only,  as  no  mention  is  made  by  them  of  the  extraordinay  armature 
of  the  head.  The  type  of  P.  subfascia,  Walker,  which  I  have  examined,  is  a  male, 
but  its  principal  characters  are  not  noticed  in  his  diagnosis.  Fairmaire,  however 
(Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.,  1893,  p.  24),  has  described  the  male,  but  he  has  omitted  to  note 
that  the  horn  is  clothed  with  fulvous  hairs  at  the  tip,  a  character  not  possessed  by 
either  P.  ina-quidens  or  P.  asymmetricum.  P.  suhfascia  is  very  widely  distributed  ; 
it  has  been  recorded  from  Ceylon,  Cochin  China,  Saleyer,  Japan,  and  Celebes.  P. 
inaquidens  was  originally  described  from  the  island  of  Nossi  Be.  Mr.  Lewis  [Ann. 
and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (6),  xiii,  p.  397]  also  notes  the  occurrence  of  the  insect  in 
Ceylon,  but  he  does  not  describe  the  sexual  characters  from  his  additional  material ; 
and  it  has  been  found  in  the  same  locality  by  M.  E.  Simon  in  1892,  some  of  whose 
specimens  have  been  given  me  by  M.  Fauvel.  These  insects  are  much  better  placed 
in  Platydema,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  various  intermediate  forms,  than 
in  either  Alphitophagiis,  Stoph.,  or  Arrhenoplita,  Ivirby  (=  Hoplocephala,  Cast.). — 
G.  C.  CuAMPioN,  Uorsell,  Woking  :  December  6th,  1894. 

The  Aleuonota  section  of  the  genus  Homalota. — The  following  remarks  on  the 
synonymy,  &c.,  of  the  Aleuonota  section  of  the  genus  Homalola  have  been  commu- 
nicated by  M.  Fauvel ;  they  will  form  a  supplement  to  tliose  already  published  by 
me  in  this  Magazine,  cf.  xxx,  p.  135  (1894)  :— (1)  hypogcea.  Key,  =  gracilenta,  Er., 
according  to  the  types  in  the  collections  of  Aube  and  v.  Mayet.  (2)  ocaleoides, 
Bris  ,  =  Kieseuwelteri,  Kr.,  Kraatz  himself   having  compared   the  types.     (3)  the 
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six  species  of   Alsuonota   (four   of  which  are  British)  may  be  grouped  by    their 
respective  male  characters  : — 

a. — Sixth  dorsal  segment  of  the  abdomen  simple... 

aurantiaca,  Fauv.  ;  atricapilla,  Rey  ;  gracilenta,  Er. 

h. — Sixth  dorsal  segment  of  the  abdomen  unituberculate... 

Kiesenwetteri,  Kr.  ;   Icsviceps,  Bris. 

c. — Sixth  dorsal  segment  of  the  abdomen  bituberculate... e^re^ia,  Rye. 

M.  Fauvel  has  also  communicated  a  specimen  of  A.  Kiesenwetteri,  and  remarks 

that  the  species  will  almost  certainly  be  found  in  England  ;    he  has  found  it  in 

various  localities  in  France. — Id. 

Nebria  complanata  and  other  Coleoptera  at  Tenhy. — During  the  greater  part  of 
October  last,  H.M.S.  "Northampton"  was  in  Milford  Haven;  and  Tenby  being 
within  easy  reach,  I  spent  three  or  four  days  very  pleasantly  in  hunting  for 
Coleoptera  on  the  fine  sand-hills  to  the  westward  of  that  very  pretty  little  seaside 
town.  Nebria  complanata,  which  was  one  of  my  principal  quests,  turned  up 
directly  I  looked  for  it,  and  in  unexpected  numbers,  as  I  had  hitherto  supposed  it  to 
be  quite  a  rarity  at  Tenby  (cf.  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  139).  For  about  half  a 
mile  along  the  sandy  beach  it  occurred  under  all  sorts  of  articles — old  clothes,  pieces 
of  matting,  wood  and  tin,  cut  Marram-grass,  and  even  pieces  of  newspaper — but  it 
seemed  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the  beach  proper,  as  not  a  single  specimen  could  be 
found  more  than  a  dozen  yards  above  high-water  mark.  The  beetle  appears  to  be 
entirely  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  to  seek  shelter  during  the  day  under  the  first 
object  which  presents  itself;  as  on  my  second  visit,  after  an  interval  of  two  days,  the 
same  "  traps  "  produced  an  even  more  plentiful  supply  than  at  first,  and  this  was 
the  case  on  subsequent  occasions.  When  disturbed,  it  runs  with  great  speed  over 
the  sand ;  and  the  dead  and  dismembered  bodies  of  sundry  examples,  and  the 
mutilated  condition  of  a  good  many  living  ones,  testified  to  its  savage  and  canni- 
balistic nature. 

Turning  stones  on  the  sand-hills  yielded  a  single  specimen  of  Sarpalus 
melancholicus  (of  which  rare  species  I  obtained  several  on  the  Chesil  Bank,  in  July 
last),  in  company  with  a  rather  large  form  of  H.  anxius,  Dichirotrichus  obsoletus, 
Amara  bifrons  and  ovata,  Bembidium  rufescens,  and  Calathus  Jlavipes,  the  last- 
mentioned  being  much  the  commonest  Carabideous  beetle  present,  and  occurring  in 
large  numbers.  Helops  pallidus  was  by  no  means  rare  at  the  I'oots  of  various  plants 
close  to  the  shore,  being  often  found  buried  several  inches  deep  in  the  sand,  in 
company  with  a  very  pale  form  of  Phaleria  cadaverina,  strikingly  different  from  the 
strongly-marked  examples  of  this  insect  occurring  at  Whitsand  Bay,  near  Plymouth. 
Psylliodes  marcida  abounded  on  its  favourite  CaJcile  maritima,  and  the  little  Meli- 
gethes  exilis  occurred  freely  in  one  spot  in  the  yellow  flowers  of  Leontodon  (^Thrincia) 
hirta  ;  Bledius  opacus  was  met  with,  sparingly,  in  a  damp  spot,  and  Aleochara  lata, 
in  carrion.  Anomala  Frischii,  Carcinops  minima,  Saprinus  rugifrons  and  mari- 
timus,  and  Necrodes  littoralis,  were  found  walking  about  on  the  bare  sand  ;  a  few 
days  previously  I  had  met  with  the  Necrodes  in  very  large  numbers,  in  a  dead 
"Angler-fish"  {Lophius  piscatorius) ,  on  the  beach  at  Holyhead.  The  very  last 
beetle  which  I  bottled  was  a  rather  large  Anisotoma,  which  puzzled  both  Mr. 
Champion  and  myself  for  some  time,  but  it  proved  eventually  to  be  a  ?  A.  Triepkei, 
Tenby  being  a  new  locality  for  this  still  rare  species. 
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By  svveeinng  in  (he  laiios,  &.c.,  I  could  find  iiotliiiig  bottei-  tliaii  a  solitary 
Orohitis  cj/atieux ;  and  the  only  beetle  at  all  worth  mentioning,  found  on  the  shores 
of  Milford  Haven,  was  Bledius  unicornis. — James  J.  Walker,  R.N.,  H.M.S. 
"  Northampton,"  Chatham  :  January  \%th,  1895. 

Coleojifera  at  Bredoiis  Norton  and  Bredon  Hill,  Worcestershire. — During  a 
visit  to  this  locality  (new  to  me)  in  September  last  (18th  to  27th)  I  captured  about 
100  species  of  Coleoptera,  exclusive  of  such  as  may  be  classed  as  "  generally  common." 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species  most  deserving  of  notice  : — Blechrus  yuaurns 
(extremely  abundant  in  fungus  on  an  old  tree  stump — in  my  experience  a  unique 
habitat),  Homalota  decipieits,  R.  litiirata,  H. perexigua  (in  fungi),  Tachytisa  concolor 
(muddy  bank  of  Avon,  a  new  and  unexpected  record  for  the  Midlands),  Prognatha 
quadricornis  (under  elder  bark,  Bredon  Hill),  Bryaxis  hmmatica  (moss),  Euplectus 
Karsleni  (ash  bark,  Bredon  Uill),  Dacue  rufijrons  (ash  bark),  Micropeylus  staphy- 
linoides  (with  B.  maurux, ahundant) ,  Omosiphora  limbata  (fungus),  Corticaria  serrata 
(under  bark  of  ash,  oak,  &c.),  Litargvs  bifasciatus  (ash  bark),  Onthophagun  ccenobita 
(horse  dung,  bank  of  Avon),  Cis  alnl  (under  elder  bark,  Bredon  Hill),  Longitarsxs 
flavicornis  (sweeping),  Erirrhinus  festticce  (in  reeds,  bank  of  Avon),  Ceuthorrhynclins 
marginatus  (sweeping),  Crioceris  asparagi  (in  asparagus  beds  near  Alcester,  new  to 
me  as  a  Midland  species).  Two  species  of  Hemlptera  occurred  in  fungus  on  an 
old  stump,  viz.,  Berytus  minor  and  Sehirus  blcolor. — W.  G.  Blatch,  Knowle,  near 
Birmingham  :  January  "ilh,  1895. 

Heliotliis  armigera,  Hb.,  in  East  Dorset. — Last   autumn  whilst  out  shooting 
near  Lytchett  Matravers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wimborne.  on  September  lOth,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  take  a  specimen  (worn  to  a  shadow,  but  still  highly  prized, 
as  I   had  never  before  seen   it  alive)    of    the   rare  Heliothis  armigera  under  the 
following  circumstances.     As  we  were  walking  in  line  through  a  field  of  seed  clover 
I  caught  sight  of  a  very  pale  Noctua,  which  at  once  reminded  me  of  a  much  wasted 
H.  peltigera,Qymg  about  in  the  bright  sunshine  ;  gradually  working  its  way  towards 
us,  it  (luckily  for  me)  passed  through  the   Ifne,  when,  no  longer  able   to  resist  the 
temptation,  I  hurriedly  handed  over  my  gun  to  a  keeper,   and   at  once  gave   chase, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  my  companions!     My  only  available  weapon  of  offence 
being  an  ordinary  glass  bottom  box,  I  was  sadly  handicapped,  and  the  chase  proved 
a  long  one,  for  the  moth  kept  hovering  here  and  there,  but  darting  off  again  at  my 
approach.    Seeing  that  it  had  no  intention  of  surrendering  at  discretion,  and  getting 
at  last  just  within  striking  distance,  I  held  part  of  the   box  in  eitlior  hand  and  took 
a  desperate  "  shot "  at  it.    Fortune  favoured  me,  and  the  prize  was  mine !    Altliough 
it  is  not  an   addition   to  the   Dorset   list,  there  are  only  four  previous  records  of  its 
occurrence    in    the   county.  —  Eustace    R.    Bankes,  The    Kectory,  Corfe   Castle  : 
January   10th,   1895. 

Remarkable  variety  of  Scuparia  Iruncicolella,  Sin. — Among  some  Lepidoplera 
lately  received  for  identification  from  Mr.  Louis  B.  Prout,  of  Dalston,  was  a  beautiful 
variety  of  Scoparia  Iruncicolella,  taken  by  himself  at  sugar  near  Brockenhurst  on 
August  2nd,  1894.  This  species  seems,  as  a  rule,  to  be  one  of  the  most  constant  of 
all  the  Hcoparia:  in  colour  and  markings,  aiul  among  the  large  numbers  examined  in 
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different  collections  I  have  hardly  seen  anything  worthy  of  the  term  "  variety."  In 
the  individual  captured  by  Mr.  Prout,for  I  which  propose  the  varietal  name  pallida, 
the  ground  colour  of  the  fore-wings  is  white,  and  at  the  base  is  a  small  patch  of 
dark  scales  ;  the  space  between  the  first  and  second  lines,  containing  the  typical 
stigmata,  is  lightly  peppered  with  black  scales,  and  stands  out  conspicuously  against 
the  pale  ground  colour  as  a  broad  darker  central  fascia.  The  only  other  noticeable 
markings  are  the  usual  line  of  black  dots,  and  the  small,  black,  wedge-shaped  spot 
at  the  extreme  hind  margin.  This  specimen,  which  ia  a  9 ,  and  with  which  Mr. 
Prout  has  most  generously  enriched  my  collection,  has  particularly  interested  and 
delighted  me,  because,  although  its  ground  colour  is  not  quite  so  pure  a  white  as  in 
those  varieties,  it  is  an  exactly  parallel  form  to  Sc.  mercurella  var.  portlandica, 
Dale,  of  which  good  figures  will  be  found  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  v,  pi.  i,  fig.  10,  and  in 
Leech's  Brit.  Pyral.,  pi.  15,  fig.  5  ;  to  Sc.  duiitalis  var.  purbeckenxis,  Bankes  (Proc. 
Dors.  N.  H.  and  A.  F.  Club,  x,  202,  pi.,  fig.  8;  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxiii,  258)  ;  and  to 
the  grand  nameless  variety,  figured  in  Entom.,  xiii,  pi.  4,  figs.  1  and  2,  of  Sc.  alpina. 
— Id.  :  January  11^A,1895. 

Another  British  example  of  Xanthia  ocellaris. — I  am  asked  by  Mr.  A.  Wyndham 
Peach  to  record  the  occurrence  of  another  specimen  of  Xanthia  ocellaris,  Bork., 
which  was  taken  by  Mr.  F.  Cannon,  of  Richmond,  near  Wimbledon,  in  October  last. 
He  found  it  sitting  on  a  gas  lamp,  and  did  not  recognise  it  at  the  time,  so  made  no 
special  search  for  others.  This  specimen  is  not  of  the  dark  form  previously  recorded 
(var.  lineago),  but  of  the  light,  bright,  ordinary  European  type,  and  really  is  a  very 
pretty  specimen.  Its  apex  is  scarcely  so  much  pointed  as  in  the  specimens  previously 
secured,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  pass  muster  as  a  brightly  marked  A.  ffilvaffo, 
were  it  not  that  the  nervures  beyond  the  middle  of  the  fore-wings  are  distinctly 
white,  and  the  round  spot  in  the  lower  half  of  the  renal  stigma  is  also  filled  up 
with  white.— Chas.  Gr.  Barrett,  Nunhead :  December,  1894. 

The  disappointing  season  of  1894. — The  past  season  in  this  district  (Reading) 
has  been  very  disappointing,  from  an  entomological  point  of  view,  although,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  many  of  the  commonest  species  were  very  abundant, 
notably  Hybeniia  leucophearia,  of  which  many  interesting  forms  were  taken,  some 
almost  melanic,  and  others  v  ery  pale.  Vymatophora  ilavicornis,  Brephos  Par- 
thenias,  Tephrosia  punrtularia,  Micropferyx  purpurella,  M.  semipurpurella,  M. 
calthella,  M.  Sparmannella,  were  all  fairly  abundant ;  M.  salopiella  was  also  taken 
on  several  occasions.  Several  of  my  friends  also  succeeded  in  t&king  Endromis  versi- 
color ;  I  saw  it  myself  on  two  occasions,  but  did  not  take  it.  Siauroptis  fagi  we 
did  not  take  at  all,  although  searched  for  on  many  occasions.  During  June  I  made 
several  journeys  to  Basingstoke  in  search  of  Sesia  sphegforniis,  hut  only  on  one 
occasion  did  I  succeed  in  taking  it,  and  that  a  wet  dull  afternoon.  A  friend  and  I 
started  searching  the  alders,  and  on  the  foliage  and  stems  we  managed  to  secure  six 
between  us,  one  pair  of  which  I  took  in  cop.  between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  we  also  took  a  nice  series  of  S.formicaeformis  in  a  small  osier  bed  near  by. 
Sugar  has  been  a  complete  failure,  the  most  common  species  being  alii.ost  entirely 
absent;  during  July  I  sugared  nightly   for  a  fortnight  for  Calgmnia  pgialina,  hut 
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only  took  four.  Autumn  sugaring  did  not  improve,  for  there  was  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  the  usual  autumn  species,  and  the  XanthicB  failed  altogether  to  put  in  an 
appearance. — A.  H.  Hamxi,  Uatherley  Road,  Reading  :   December,  1894. 

Rare  Diptera  captured  in  1894. — -Although  the  season  of  1894  was  generally 
considered  a  bad  one  for  insects,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  take  several  good  species 
of  Diptera. 

A  nice  series  of  the  curious  fly  Alophora  hemiptera  was  taken  in  Matley  Bog, 
New  Forest,  in  July. 

The  Echinomyim  were  well  represented,  as  I  captured  five  out  of  the  six  British 
species.  E.  tirsiiia,  Mg.,  occurred  in  swarms  at  Wyre  Forest  in  March,  and  in  April 
and  May  two  specimens  at  Sutton  Park.  E.ferox,  Pz.,  one  from  Wyre,  August  5th. 
E.  lurida,  F.  (1),  and  grossa,  L.,  at  the  Xew  Forest  ;  the  last  named  being  fairly 
common. 

Ckeilosia  grossa  and  flavicornis,  F.,  occurred  together  on  the  sallow  blooms  at 
Wyre  and  Sutton,  this  being  the  first  record  of  flavicornis  from  the  Midlands.  A 
fine  ?  C.  chrysocoma,  Mg.  (the  third  British  record),  fell  to  my  lot  at  Selsley  in 
May,  also  one  vulpina,  Mg.,  and  half  a  dozen  specimens  of  Brachyopa  bicolor.  Fin., 
from  the  same  locality.  One  specimen  of  C.  soror,  Zett.,  was  captured  in  my 
garden. 

Orthoneura  elegans,  Mg.,  and  nohilis,  Fin.  ;  I  met  with  these  two  species  for 
the  first  time  in  Sutton  Park. 

A  curious  pale  form  of  the  common  Platychirus  peltatus,  with  tlie  first  pair  of 
spots  large  and  square,  occurred  at  Painswick. 

In  spite  of  tlie  almost  sunless  summer,  some  good  Syrphi  fell  to  my  net.  The 
principal  ones  being  triangulifer ,  Zett.,  from  Selsley  (new  to  the  list)  ;  lineola,  Zett., 
five  from  Wyre  ;  vittiger,  Zett.,  one  from  Sutton,  this  being  the  first  time  I  have 
taken  these  three  species ;  nitidicollis,  Mg.,  common  at  Wyre,  and  one  from  Sutton. 
Towards  the  end  of  August,  I  noticed  some  large  Syrphi  flying  among  pine  trees 
(no  doubt  searching  for  Aphides);  they  turned  out  to  he  pyrastri  and  se/eniiica, 
and  as  I  had  not  previously  seen  selenitica  at  Sutton,  I  worked  hard  for  them.  They 
were  very  difiicult  to  capture,  mostly  keeping  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
however,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  nice  series  of  ten.  Both  species  were  also  captured 
on  palings  in  a  semi-torpid  state  on  October  14th,  an  exceptionally  late  date  for 
Syrphi. 

Didea  aineti :  I  captured  three  specimens  of  this  rarity,  one  at  Sutton,  the 
yellow  form,  and  two  at  Wyre,  the  bands  being  a  lovely  pale  blue. 

In  a  field  at  Bournemouth  I  swept  a  (J  of  the  pretty  little  Pelecocera  tricincta, 
Mg.,  and  at  the  same  place  on  the  shore  took  a  pair  of  Aetora  cBsluum,  Mg.,  on 
jelly  fish. 

Arctophda  mussitans  was  met  with  for  the  first  time  at  Sutton,  and  I  have  one 
from  Wyre,  so  we  may  now  consider  it  a  Midland  insect. 

On  hawthorn  bloom,  in  June,  at  Wyre,  I  was  decidedly  lucky  in  capturing  a 
pair  of  Criorrhina  asilica,  Fin.,  and  a  <J  Pocuia  apiformis,  Schrk.,  both  for  the 
first  time. 

Five  out  of  the  seven  British  species  of  Xylota  were  taken,  segnis,  sy/varum  and 
aliens  at  Sutton,  tenia  and  florum  (1)  in  July,  at  the  New  Forest,  the  last  named 
being  new   to   me  ;    at  the  same   time  and  place  Dioctria  Eeinhardi  and  flavipes 
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occurred,  and  one  each  of  Laphria  marginata,  L.,  Pamponertoi  germanicus,  L. 
Myiolepta  Juteola  fell  to  my  sliare  ;  no  doubt  had  the  weatlier  been  fine  several  of 
these  species  would  have  been  jnet  with  more  freely. 

Tabatii  have  been  scarce  this  season,  the  only  one  I  met  with  commonly  being 
Chrysops  quadratvs,  in  July,  near  Matley  Bog  :  it  was  a  nuisance,  three  or  four 
settling  on  the  hands  at  one  time  and  drawing  blood  viciously. 

Among  Tipulidre,  Idioptera  pulchella,  Mg.,  with  its  curious  senii-aptcrous  ?  , 
was  met  with  for  the  first  time  at  Sutton.  Ephelia  van' nervis,  Zeii.,  also  turned  up, 
but  only  one  specimen. 

Liogma  ghibrata  and  Limnohia  hifasciata  occurred  in  the  New  Forest,  where 
also  I  captured  a  species  of  Dicranomyia,  which  seems  undescribed.  Limnohia 
nigropunctata,  Schum. :  this  was  common  at  Wyre  Forest,  and  I  afterwards  took 
one  at  Sutton,  also  a  ^  Xiphura  atrata.  I  have  still  a  large  number  of  insects  to 
identify,  but  I  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  year  1894  has  not  been 
a  poor  one  for  the  Dipterist.— Ealph  C.  Bkadlet,  Holly  Bant,  Sutton  Coldfield  : 
December,  1894. 

Notes  from  New  Zealand. — The  present  season  here  is  one  of  the  most  backward 
we  have  experienced  ;  plants  and  insects  are  fully  a  month  behind  the  usual  time. 
On  September  30th,  the  weather  being  very  hot,  we  decided  to  make  the  first 
entomological  expedition  of  the  season.  The  following  were  the  only  species  of 
Lepidoptera  taken  : — one  Protosyncema  steropucha,  several  Siniaefhis  comhinatana, 
one  Strep sicratea  zopherana,  and  a  long  series  of  a  species  of  Mallohathra,  which 
was  very  abundant,  flying  rapidly  in  the  hot  sunshine.  Only  two  specimens  of 
Vanessa  gonerilla  were  seen,  and  a  great  paucity  of  insect  life  was  noticeable 
generally.  On  October  10th  I  found  a  large  number  of  galls  on  a  small  shrub  of 
Melicope  simplex  ;  some  of  these  resulted  in  a  small  Dipteron,  apparently  allied  to 
Cecidumyia.  I  enclose  specimens  of  both  the  gall  and  the  Dipteron.  I  am  also 
sending  a  series  of  Stolotermes  riijiceps,  including  winged  individuals,  soldiers, 
workers,  and  gravid  female.  These  were  taken  from  a  single  nest  in  a  rotten  log 
during  last  May,  and,  judging  from  this,  the  winged  individuals  make  their  appear- 
ance at  all  seasons  of  the  year. — G.  V.  Hudson,  Karori,  Wellington,  New  Zealand  : 
October  23rd,  1894. 

[Mr.  Austen,  of  the  Bi-itish  Museum,  identifies  the  Cccidomyiid  as  a  species  of 
the  genus  Hormomyia,  Lw. — Eds.]. 


Icuiciu. 

The  Coleoptera  of  Baja  California  :  by  G.  H.  Horn,  M.D. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  ser.  2,  vol.  iv,  pp. 
302 — 449,  t.  7  (August,  1894),  Dr.  Horn  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  Coleoptera  of 
Lower  or  Baja  California,  with  descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species.  This  is  a 
useful  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Coleopterous  fauna  of  a  little  known 
region  :  Lower  California  having  been  hitherto  a  sort  of  "  no  man's  land  "  amongst 
Entomologists.  The  region  in  question  is  not  included  within  the  scope  of  Godman 
and  Salvin's  Biologia  Centrali- Americana,  and  Leconte,  Horn,  and  other  North 
American  Entomologists  exclude  it  from  their  lists  of  the   Coleoptera  of  America 


north  of  Mexico.  Dr.  Horn's  list  includes  nearly  700  species,  seventy-nine  of  which 
are  described  as  new,  with  three  new  genera.  Seventy-four  species  only  arc  specially 
inciitioTied  as  common  to  Lower  California  and  Mexico,  or  Central  America,  but  this 
number  would  probably  be  doubled  by  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the  ranges  of  the 
species  already  recorded.  The  families  containing  the  largest  number  of  species 
are: — Tenebrionides,  101;  Carabides,  71;  Chrt/xomelidcB,  62;  ScarabreidcB,  51; 
CeramhycldcB,  48  ;  StaphyJ inidce,  29  ;  Dytiscidce,  26  ;  CurculionidcB,  22  ;  and  Bu- 
prestidfp,  21.  The  peninsula  of  Lower  California  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  about 
700  miles  long,  running  in  a  south-south-easterly  direction  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  California,  varying  greatly  in  width,  although  in  a  general  way  narrowing 
from  north  to  south.  Through  the  axis  runs  a  chain  of  mountains  of  a  general 
elevation  of  3000—4000  feet.  The  fauna  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Lower  California 
shows  it  to  be  a  continuation  of  that  of  California ;  the  fauna  of  the  Gulf  coast 
resembles  that  of  Arizona  and  the  Colorado  Desert,  with  a  slight  admixture  of 
Mexican  forms.  It  is  in  the  southern  part  only,  in  the  region  of  Cape  San  Lucas, 
that  the  fauna  assumes  a  more  tropical  aspect,  and  this  is  not  only  the  case  with  the 
Coleoptera,  but,  to  a  slight  extent,  with  the  Aves  and  Rhopalocera  also,  &  humming- 
bird, Basilinna  Xantusi,  and  a  butterfly,  My.icelia  auletex,  being  closely  allied  to 
Central  American  forms.  Notwithstanding  the  arid  nature  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  country,  it  is  probable  that  very  many  more  species  really  exist  there,  the 
numerous  Longicornia ,  Buprestidce,  &c.,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  forest.  Very  many  of  the  species  enumerated  by  Dr.  Horn  are  peculiar, 
so  far  as  we  know  at  present.  One  species,  Cantharis  anguHcollis,  Duges  (An.  Mus. 
Michoacano,  ii,  p.  105  [1889])  =  vulnerata,  Lee,  appears  to  have  been  accidentally 
omitted  from  Dr.  Horn's  list. — G.  C.  C. 


Dbituari). 

Pastor  Hans  Daniel  Johan  Wallengren,  Hon.  F.E.S. — By  the  death  of  Pastor 
Wallengren  (which  occurred  at  his  parish  of  Favhult,  in  South-west  Sweden,  on 
October  2.5th,  1894,  in  his  72nd  year)  Scandinavia  loses  one  of  her  most  prominent 
entomologists,  and  entomological  science  generally  a  most  careful  and  strikingly 
original  worker,  one  who  was  comparatively  isolated  in  the  locality  of  his  pastorate 
duties,  and  yet,  notwithslanding  this  disadvantage, enriched  entomological  literature 
with  many  valuable  papers  and  memoirs.  Of  his  early  life  we  at  present  know 
nothing.  He  commenced  as  an  entomological  author  about  the  year  1850,  and  the 
flow  of  articles  from  his  pen  has  since  been  nearly  continuous,  mostly  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Swedish  Academy,  but  also  latterly  in  the  "  Eutomologisk  Tidskrift." 
He  studied  all  Orders,  but  especially  Lepidoptera  {Rhopalocera  particularly)  and 
yeurop/era.  In  the  latter  Order  a  Monograph  of  the  Scandinavian  Planipennia 
appeared  in  1871,  a  continuation  on  the  Trichoptera  so  lately  as  1891,  and  there  are 
not  wanting  signs  that  he  intended  to  complete  the  series  with  the  Pseiido- Neuroptera, 
for  in  the  same  part  (1891)  of  the  "  Tidskrift"  that  contains  the  announcement  of 
his  death  is  a  Synopsis  of  the  Scandinavian  Dragon-flies  from  his  pen.  It  has  been 
said  that  in  Lepidoptera  ho  particularly  favoured  the  Butterflies  ;  but  he  also  did 
much  good  careful  original  work  in  the  Scandinavian  Micros,  vind  his  researches  into 
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structural  characters  have  mainly  proved  perfectly  sound,  and  his  generic  divisions 
have  mostly  been  adopted.  The  writer  of  tliis  notice  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
his  memory  for  the  great  assistance  received  from  him  in  Scandinavian  materials 
and  notes  when  writing  the  Revision  and  Synopsis  of  European  Trichoptera.  He 
was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London  so  recently 
as  1893. — R.  McLachlan. 


BiEMiNGHAM  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  :  November  \9th,  1894. — Mr.  G.  T. 
Bethune-Baker,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  exliibited  : — By  Mrs.  P.  W.  Abbott,  Sesia  sphegiformis  from 
Wyre  Forest.  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott,  a  short  series  of  Caradrina  amhigua,  the  insect 
taken  at  Freshwater,  I.  of  Wight,  which  has  been  recorded  in  error  as  C.  superstes ; 
also  Hydrilla  palustris  from  Wicken,  and  Leucania  albipuncta  from  Freshwater. 
Mr.  R.  C  Bradley,  Diptera,  as  follows  :  Idioptera  pulchella,  Mg.,from  Sutton,  with 
its  semi-apterous  female  ;  Limnobia  nigropunetata,  Sell.,  from  Sutton  and  Wyre 
Forest ;  and  Trimiera  pilipes  from  Tring.  Mr.  C.  Range,  Erebia  aethiops  from 
Witherslack,  &c.  Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau,  a  series  of  the  genus  Vespa  ;  also  a  speci- 
men of  Crabro  quadrimaculatiis,  with  an  unusual  amount  of  yellow  on  the  abdomen, 
giving  it  quite  a  peculiar  appearance.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright,  a  bos  of  Hymenoptera, 
including  a  specimen  of  Bombus  Derhamellus,  with  no  yellow  on  the  front  of  the 
thorax,  from  Sutton.  By  Mr.  H.  J.  Sands,  living  Vanessa  c-albwn,  bred  two  months 
before  from  a  brood,  some  of  which  remain  as  healthy  pupae  still. — Colbran  J. 
Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society — Annual  Meeting  : 
January  l^th,  1895.— Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Capper  as  President ; 
Mr.  Stott  as  Treasurer ;  and  Mr.  Locke  as  Librarian  ;  Mr.  W.  £.  Sharp  was  elected 
Vice-President ;  and  the  Rev.  R.  Freeman,  Dr.  Ellis,  and  Messrs.  Jones,  Gardner, 
and  Wilding  were  elected  for  the  Council ;  Mr.  Locke  was  elected  Secretary,  but  on 
his  declining  the  office,  Mr.  Pierce  agreed  to  continue  acting  pro  tern. 

The  President,  in  thanking  the  Members  for  his  election,  spoke  of  the  pros- 
perous state  the  Society  was  in,  and  alluded  to  the  death  of  one  of  the  earliest 
helpers  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Buchanan  White.  The  balance  sheet  showed  for  the 
first  time  for  a  number  of  years  a  balance  on  the  right  side,  there  being  £1  12s.  Id. 
in  hand. 

Dr.  H.  O.  Forbes,  Curator  of  the  Derby  Museum,  Liverpool,  was  elected  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt,  F.E.S.,  of  London,  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Some  random 
notes  on  The  Romanes  Lecture  of  1894,  entitled  '  The  effect  of  external  influences 
upon  development.'  "  The  President  exhibited  a  number  of  Scotch  Zygcena  exulans, 
and  southern  forms  of  Polyommatus  FhlcBas ;  Mr.  Tutt,  a  number  of  Zycence  from 
the  Alps  and  other  localities  ;  Mr.  Roxburg,  Polia  nigrocincta  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 
— F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Secretary,  pro  tern.,  7,  The  Elms,  Dingle,  Liverpool. 
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The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society: 
November  22nd,  1894.  — E.  Step,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Barrett  exliibitod,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  a  grand  series  of 
Taricties  of  Arctia  villica,  L  ,  from  one  with  very  few  black  markings  to  one  almost 
wholly  suffused  with  black  ;  also,  on  behalf  of  Major  Still,  specimens  taken  on 
Dartmoor  this  year,  to  show  the  apparent  influence  of  the  extreme  humidity,  among 
them  being  a  black  example  of  Plusia  gamma,  L.  ;  a  deep  toned  Cidaria  psUtacata, 
Schiff.,  with  a  green  marginal  border  on  the  hind-wing  ;  a  much  sulfused  black  form 
of  Polyommatus  JPhleea.i,  L.  ;  and  dark  vars.  of  Pararge  Meg(Bra,\j.,&\\6.  P.  Mgeria, 
L.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  R  E.  Dillon,  a  number  of  Irish  Lepidoptera, 
iwchidmg  TcBniocampa  gothica,  h.,  v&r.  gotkicina,  H.-S.,  a  red  var.  of  T.  gracilis, 
Fb.  ;  a  dark  specimen  of  Aphcta  nehuloxa,  Hufn.  ;  and  an  almost  black  Boarmia 
repandata,  L.  Mr.  Tutt,  a  large  number  of  Rhopalocera  captured  near  Aix-les- 
Bains  on  August  22nd,  including  Leiieophasia  sinapi.i,  L.,  Colias  Edttsa,  Fb.,  C. 
Hyale,  L.,  Satgrus  Arethusa,  W.  V.,  and  vars.,  >S.  Brisein,  L.,  witii  a  very  fine  var., 
Erebia  eethiopn,  Esp.,  and  several  of  the  genera  Argynnis,  Lyccena,  and  Melitcea,  and 
read  notes  on  them  ;  also  specimens  of  Lyccena  Mgon,  Schiff.,  and  L.  Argus,  L.,  asking 
if  any  one  could  point  out  satisfactory  differentiating  characters.  A  discussion 
ensued.  Mr.  Fremlin,  a  fine  specimen  of  ChcBrocampa  celerlo,  L.,  captured  at  the 
S.  Foreland  lighthouse  on  August  12th,  1894.  Mr.  Mansbridge,  two  bred  series  of 
Seleiiia  bilunaria,  Esp.,  from  Ilorsforth  and  York,  including  a  few  yw/itfr/a.  Haw.; 
one  female  had  only  the  central  band  developed.  Mr.  Moore,  Pieris  Daplidice,  L., 
from  Blois.  Mr.  Tutt  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Zyqana  transalpina,  Esp.,  and  its 
varieties,"  and  exhibited  a  large  number  of  specimens,  one  being  set  to  show  the 
curious  tufts  of  feather  scales,  said  to  be  scent  glands,  which  exist  at  the  anal  cavity. 
Mr.  Adkin  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Reflections  upon  odd  Rambles  on  the  Sussex 
Downs,"  and  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  captured  near  Eastbourne  during  hia 
holiday  there.  A  discussion  ensued  on  the  various  habits  Rhopalocera  have  for 
effectually  concealing  themselves.  Mr.  Tutt  referred  to  Erebia  Tyndarus,  Esp., 
which  drops  down,  falls  over  sideways,  and  so  wriggles  on  the  cow  paths  of  the  high 
Alps,  until  it  reaches  some  overhanging  tuft  of  grass,  under  which  it  rests. 

December  \3th,  1894.— T.  W.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Robinson,  54,  Boundai'y  Road,  N.W.,  was  elected  a  Member. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs  exhibited  a  much  suffused  variety  of  Eurrhypara  urticata,  L. 
Mr.  Williams,  specimens  of  two  long  bred  series  of  Vanesxa  urticce,  L.,  from  Leigh  ; 
the  larviE  were  taken  at  the  same  time  from  one  bed  of  nettles,  those  of  one  series 
were  full-fed,  those  of  the  other  small.  There  was  a  very  distinct  and  constant 
racial  difference  betwen  the  two  series.  Mr.  Adkin,  many  specimens  oi  Melanippe 
Jttictuata,  L.,  from  various  localities,  and  contributed  notes.  Mr.  W.  Mansbridge,  a 
large  number  of  Lepidoptera  from  the  Indian  Territory,  U.S.A.,  and  read  a  paper 
thereon.  Mr.  W.  A.  Pearce  also  exhibited  specimens  from  the  States  to  illustrate 
Mr.  Mansbridge's  paper.  A  discussion  ensued  upon  the  migration  of  Anosia 
Archippus,  L.,  and  the  forms  of  Colias  Eiirytheme,  Bdv.  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Rother- 
ham,  a  large  number  of  species  from  that  place,  including  a  lo:ig  scries  of  Polia  chi, 
L.,  showing  almost  every  conceivable  variation  ;  and  melanic  specimens  of  Hybernia 
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defoliaria,  L.,  Boarmia  repandata,  L.,  and  Phigalia  pedaria,  Fb.  Mr.  McArthur, 
specimens  of  Coleophora  lariceUa,  Hb.,  from  N.  Devon.  Mv.  Tutt,  a  large  number 
of  Zygana  medicagiais,  Bdv.,  from  the  Alps,  and  read  a  paper  on  that  species  and 
its  varieties. 

January  \Oth,  1895.  — The  Vice-President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Thornhill,  Castlcbosy,  Ireland  ;  and  Mr.  Brooks,  Grange  Hall,  Eotlierham  ; 
were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  C.  Qr.  Barrett  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Hydrilla  palustris,  Hb.,  from  Wicken, 
and  four  specimens  of  Caradrina  amhigua,  Fb.,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  Tutt 
stated  that  the  species  he  had  reported  as  C.  .luperstes,  Tr.,  had  turned  out  to  be  a 
form  of  C.  ambigua,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  some  of  his  Deal  captures  were 
C.  supersfes.  Mr.  W.  A.  Pearee,  a  bred  specimen  of  Ackerontia  Atropos,  L. ;  it  was 
stated  that  the  pupa  of  this  species  had  no  free  segments,  and  was  thus  unable  to 
work  its  way  through  the  earth.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  bred  specimens  of  Vanessa  uHlcee, 
L.,  from  Sutherland,  one  of  which  iiad  the  central  costal  and  the  inner  marginal 
blotch  united.  Mr.  Tutt  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a  change  in  habit  of  spots 
of  a  race  of  Zygana  trifolii,  Esp  ,  within  the  last  fifteen  years  ;  in  the  discussion  ■ 
which  followed,  several  Members  gave  instances  of  a  small  six-spotted  Zygcena  being 
taken  early  in  June  in  various  localities.  Mr.  Carrington  gave  a  short  summary  of 
the  spread  and  increase  of  melanism  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Communications 
were  read  from  Mr.  Step,  Portscatho,  Falmouth,  and  from  Mr.  Brooks,  Rotherham. 
Mr.  Tutt  read  a  paper  on  "  Zygana  Ochsenheimeri,  Zell.,  and  its  varieties,"  and  ex- 
hibited a  long  series  in  illustration. — Hy.  J.  Turner,  Hon.  Secretary. 


Entomological  Socikty  of  London — The  Sixty-Second  Annual  Meeting  : 
January  IQth,  1895.— Henry  John  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

An  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  showing  a  good  balance  in  the  Society's 
favour,  having  been  read  by  Mr.  W.  F.  H.  Blandford,  one  of  the  Auditors,  Mr.  H. 
Goss  read  the  Report  of  the  Council.  It  was  then  announced  that  the  following 
gentlemen  had  been  elected  as  Officers  and  Council  for  1895  : — President,  Professor 
Raphael  Meldola,  F.R.S. ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Robert  McLachlan,  F.R.S. ;  Secretaries, 
Mr.  Herbert  Goss,  F.L.S.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.L.S. ;  Librarian, 
Mr.  George  C.  Champion,  F.Z.S. ;  and  as  other  Members  of  the  Council,  Mr.  George 
T.  Bethune-Baker,  F.L.S.,  Mr.  Walter  F.  H.  Blandford,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  Dr.  Frederick 
A.  Bixey,  M.A.,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Elwes,  F.L.S.,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Gahan,  M.A.,  Professor 
Edward  B.  Poulton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  David  Sharp,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Walsingham,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  It  was  also  announced  that  Professor 
Meldola,  the  new  President,  would  appoint  Lord  Walsingham,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Elwes, 
and  Professor  Edward  B.  Poulton,  Vice-Presidents  for  the  Session  1895 — 6.  The 
outgoing  President  then  delivered  an  interesting  address  "  On  the  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Insects." 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  and  otiier  Officers  of  the  Society  having  been 
passed,  Mr.  Elwes,  Mr.  McLaclilan,  Mr.  II.  Goss,  and  Canon  Fowler  replied,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated. — 11.   Goss  and   W.  W.   Fowlek,  Hon.  Secretaries. 
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A    HUNT    FOR    PnORODESMA    SMARAGDAEIA. 
BY     HENEY     A-     AULD. 

Little  more  than  five  and  twenty  years  ago  P.  smarngdaria  was 
hardly  known  as  a  British  Lcpidopteron.  Mr.  Haggar  and  Mr. 
Douglas  were  fortunate  in  finding  it  in  this  country.  Newman  records 
that  "  Thomas  Ingall  found  the  caterpillar  of  this  species  on  the  coast 
of  Essex."  Stainton  says  that  it  is  rare,  and  gi\'es  Southend,  South- 
church,  and  St.  Osyth  as  localities  in  which  it  has  been  found. 

Having  been  urged  by  that  indefatigable  collector,  Joseph 
Chapjiell,  of  Manchester,  to  go  and  seek  the  larva  on  the  coast  of 
Essex,  bearing  in  mind  that  what  we  had  to  look  for  would  be  decked 
out  with  fragments  of  its  food-plant,  like  its  first  cousin  P.  hajularia  — 
a  veritable  Jack-in-the-green — we  determined  that  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity we  would  do  our  best  to  make  its  acquaintance. 

Now  the  question  of  its  food-plant  was  the  difficulty.  Did  it  feed 
on  milfoil,  we  asked  ?  Yet  why  should  we  doubt  it  ?  Kirby,  in  his 
"  European  Butterflies  and  Moths,"  has  figured  the  larva  on  Achillea 
miUefoJium  (pi.  47c),  besides  we  remembered  that  on  one  occasion 
living  larva;  were  exhibited  on  a  spray  of  yarrow  at  a  meeting  of  one 
of  the  London  Societies,  and  so,  although  we  started  on  the  wrojig 
scent,  our  minds  were  set  at  rest  later  on. 

When  once  Messrs.  INIachin  and  Pratt  began  to  find  the  larva;  of 
P.  smaragdnria  in  fair  numbers,  the  food  did  not  long  remain  a  mys- 
tery. Both  of  these  Entomologists  had  a  certain  number  of  followers 
eager  to  secure  the  rarity,  and  the  story  runs  thus  : — One  man  hard 
at  work  beating  Cohoptera  from  the  sea-wormwood  {Artemisia  inari- 
iima),  which  grows  so  abundantly  and  luxuriantly  on  the  saltings,  upon 
examining  the  tray  for  the  smaller  species  of  his  quest,  much  to  his 
astonishment  saw  a  piece  of  the  plant  stretch  itself  out  and  begin  to 
walk  away.  Eureka  !  he  cried,  and  placed  it  in  a  box.  Presently  he 
chanced  to  come  face  to  face  with  a  "  brother"  hunter,  and  as  in  that 
district  in  those  days  collectors  generally  gave  one  another  a  berth  of 
a  mile  or  so,  they  were  not  over  anxious  to  travel  the  same  road. 
Nevertheless,  he  of  the  net  remarked,  "  Well,  have  you  got  anything  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  rather  think  I  have!"  rejoined  our  beetle-catching  friend, 
"What  is  it?"  anxiously  asks  the  other.  "Why,  it  is  your  friend 
smaraf/dnriay  The  larva  was  produced,  the  rival's  face  grew  very 
long  indeed,  and  he  said,  "  No  it  ain't  "  (which  was  neither  true  nor 
grammatical),  but  when  j\Ir.  Coleopterist  said,  "  Well,  any  how,  I  mean 
to  rear  it,  and  see  what  it   comes  to,"  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
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nothing  but  the  truth  concerning  the  food  of  Phorodesma  smaragdaria 
leaked  out. 

We  have  got  at  the  plant  which  supplies  our  "  emerald  "  with  food, 
and  now  we  are  going  to  get  Phorodesma  itself.  So,  on  a  bright  and 
warm  day  in  the  early  part  of  September,  when  sportsmen  are  hurrying 
off  with  gun  and  bag  in  time  for  the  early  train,  we  meet  at  Fencliurch 
Street  Station  of  the  Southend  line — two  of  us,  and  a  novice  whom 
we  had  invited  with  the  intention  of  giving  him  a  good  day's  sport. 

In  little  more  than  an  hour  we  arrived  at  Benfleet  Station  for  the 
land  of  Canvey.  Here  a  boatman  wearing  the  happy  expression  of 
Charon  himself,  ferries  us  over  the  creek,  and  we  are  on  terra  firma 
or  "  Little  Holland"  as  it  has  been  called.  After  a  survey  of  this 
interesting  little  island,  we  again  hail  our  boatman,  and  regain  the 
mainland.  Here  the  work  begins.  Having  selected  a  good  patcb  of 
Artemisia,  which  is  plentiful,  and  occurs  freely  right  along  the  coast 
to  St.  Osyth  and  beyond,  we  spread  out  our  mackintoslies,  lie  down 
upon  them,  and  carefully  examine  each  sprig  of  the  plant.  "  Here  is 
one  !"  "  Where  ?"  asks  our  tyro.  "  There  !  don't  you  see  it  ?"  "  No, 
I  don't,"  he  answers.  "  I  will  not  touch  it,  but  you  look  once  again 
carefully  on  that  sprig  before  you."  "  Can't  see  it  "  he  says.  When 
the  animal  is  pointed  out  to  him  once  more,  he  exclaims,  "What  that 
thing  ?"  and  he  gives  it  a  contemptuous  prod,  which  causes  the  larva 
to  make  some  n:iovement,  which  attracts  his  eye.  "  So  that's  it,  is  it  ? 
No  wonder  it  has  so  long  remained  obscure.  The  only  marvellous 
part  is  that  it  was  ever  discovei^ed,  so  closely  does  it  resemble  the 
plant  itself."  We  go  to  work  and  soon  obtain  a  good  bag  of 
these  little  fluffy-looking  spider-like  creatures,  and  time  passes  on. 
The  salting  widening  and  narrowing  in  parts,  with  sea  aster  {Aster 
iripolium') ,  glasswort  {Salicornia  It erbacea), and  sea  purslane  {AtripJex 
portulacoides),  together  with  other  salt-marsh  plants,  forms  a  rich 
carpet. 

Presently  our  friend  remarks  that  his  boots  are  getting  wet.  We 
look  up  and  see  the  tide  advancing,  for  it  had  overflown  its  banks, 
and  we  have  just  time  to  retreat  to  the  river  wall.  There  we  make 
our  repast,  watching  the  water  gradually  rising,  and  the  Noducd  as 
they,  driven  from  their  hiding  places,  fly  from  one  to  other  of  the 
spikes  of  the  tallest  plants  now  just  above  the  surface  of  the  great 
sheet  of  water  before  us — "  A  sight  for  the  gods !"  we  exclaim.  How 
is  P.  smaragdaria  now  ?  We  shall  see.  So,  when  we  have  refreshed 
the  inner  man,  and  have  discussed  things  in  general,  two  hours  have 
passed  away.    Then  all  is  high  and  dry  as  before.    Again  we  go  to  work. 
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and  P.  smaragdnria,  none  the  worse  for  the  submergence,  is  gathered 
into  our  collecting  boxes.  A  few  hours  later  there  remains  nothing 
to  indicate  that  the  ground  had  been  flooded,  nor  would  any  one  have 
found  it  easy  to  believe  that  the  spot  upon  which  we  were  then  re- 
clining had,  a  few  hours  previously,  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

That  P.  smaragdaria  is  subject  to  periodical  immersions  is  a  fact 
in  the  economy  of  the  species  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  will 
be  of  use  for  theorists  to  work  upon  ;  but  we  do  not  stop  to  theorize 
nor  to  collect  any  longer.  Well  satisfied  with  our  day's  woi'k,  wo 
gather  together  some  plants  of  Artemisia,  and  leave  this  desolate  spot. 
Soon  we  arrive  by  train  at  Tilbury  and  cross  the  river  to  Gravesend, 
where  we  find  all  is  life  and  activity — a  strong  contrast  to  poor  Essex. 
Our  friend  having  thanked  us  for  introducing  him  to  scenes  so  new, 
now  seeks  the  heart  of  Kent,  enjoying  for  a  finish  np  a  night's  walk 
of  six  miles  through  lovely  lanes  and  woods.  The  utter  desolation 
of  that  part  of  the  Essex  coast,  with  its  population  of  careworn 
farmers,  the  weird  night  passage  across  the  river,  and  the  final  blaze 
of  gas  light,  soldiers,  market  folk,  and  the  busy  rattle  of  traps,  have 
been  a  fascinating  change  to  him.  So  we  part,  and  whilst  on  our 
way  to  the  metropolis  with  a  cargo  of  P.  smaragdaria  and  Artemisia, 
we  resolve  to  make  known,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  that  which  has 
come  to  our  knowledge  concerning  the  habits  of  this  species. 

31,  Belmont  Hill,  Lee,  S.E.  : 
January,  1895. 

[The  original  account  of  the  larva  of  Phorodesma  smaragdaria,  Esper,  by  G. 
Koch,  appeared  in  the  "  Stettiner  entoinologisclie  Zeitung,"  xii,  p.  265  (1851),  and 
a  translation  thereof  by  me  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society 
of  London  on  March  Ist,  1852  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Proceed.,  vol.  ii,  n.  s.,  p.  5,  1852). 
The  discovery  of  the  larva  is  attributed  to  Herr  Verwalter  Muhlig,  who  found  it  in 
the  town  woods  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  where  the  perfect  insect  is  not  uncommon, 
the  food-plant  being  stated  to  be  the  milfoil  {Achillea  millefolium),  and,  in  confine- 
ment, also  I'oterium  sanguisorha  ;  light  places  in  the  woods,  on  the  level  ground 
and  dry  ditches,  where  the  food-plants  grow  plentifully,  being  the  favourite  localities. 
The  difficulty  of  seeing  the  larva-case,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Auld,  was  well,  though  not 
idiomatically,  expressed  to  me  personally  by  the  late  Dr.  Becker,  of  Wiesbaden,  in 
1818,  when  he  was  a  refugee  in  this  country.  lie  said,  "I  siiall  have  an  adult  larva 
in  its  case  before  you,  I  shall  tell  you  it  is  there,  and  yet  you  shall  not  distinguish 
the  case  from  its  similar  surroundings."  The.  discovery  of  the  larva  on  Artemisia 
maritima  is  of  much  interest.  Mr.  Ilaggar  and  I  walking  together  on  the  seawall 
at  St.  Osyth  in  July,  1815,  kicked  up  five  specimens  of  the  imago  from  among 
Achillea  milhj'olium  and  grass.  The  discovery  of  the  species  in  this  country  was 
by  the  taking  of  one  example  at  Southchurch,  Essex,  as  recorded  by  Curtis.— 

J.  W.  Douglas]. 
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FURTHER    NOTES 
ON    THE    HABITS    OF    PSYCHE    VILLOSELLA,    OCHS. 

BY    C.    G.    BATIEETT,    F.E  S. 

The  perusal  of  some  recent  notes  of  mine  upon  this  species  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
n.  8.,  vol.  V,  pp.  217-18)  has  induced  Mr.  McRae,  of  Bournemouth,  to  favour  me  with 
some  further  particulars  of  his  own  observations,  of  great  interest ;  and  also  to  allow 
me  the  opportunity  of  reading  and  quoting  from  two  letters  received  by  him  from 
our  lamented  friend,  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  which  greatly  tend  to  complete  our  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  species. 

Mr.  McRae  says,  "  I  took  my  first  specimen  of  the  male  flying  in  the  bright 
sunshine  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  month  of  July,  twenty  years  ago. 
During  all  the  years  since  then  I  have  only  on  two  occasions  witnessed  its  flight,  and 
each  time  in  bright  sunshine  in  the  early  afternoon.  The  flight  is  very  rapid,  and 
much  resembles  that  of  Anarta  myrtilli.  In  captivity  I  have  always  found  the 
males  to  emerge  at  about  six  p.m.,  or  very  rarely  at  any  other  time.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  after  freeing  the  pupal  envelope  from  the  case  the  wings  are  fully 
developed  and  fit  for  flight,  and  if  not  watched,  the  males  soon  damage  themselves 
by  their  liveliness  and  eager  endeavour  to  find  the  female.  My  lamented  friend, 
the  late  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  whom  I  introduced  to  my  colony  of  villosella,  appears  to 
have  observed  what  I  should  have  regarded  as  a  physical  impossibility  regarding 
the  copulation  of  this  species,  and  altogether  incredible  but  for  my  faith  in  his  sound 
judgment  and  keen  observation.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  own  chances  of  further 
observation  on  the  habits  of  this  species  are  very  uncertain,  owing  to  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  locality  by  fire,  in  its  conversion  into  golf  links." 

Mr.  Weir,  writing  to  Mr.  McRae,  says,  "  I  am  vcr'^  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
females,  with  families,  of  Psyche  villosella,  which  you  regard  as  a  case  of  true  par- 
thenogenesis ;  this  may  be  so,  but  I  have  lately  had  my  views  on  the  subject  rather 
shaken.  You  recollect  that  I  took  a  large  number  of  the  cases  when  last  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  you,  and  I  also  preserved  through  the  winter  some  thirty  or 
forty  of  tlie  larvae,  which  spun  up  while  I  was  at  your  house.  Now  I  find  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  female  did  not  leave  the  case,  and  further,  I  noticed  that  no  male  paid 
any  attention  to  those  females  which  I  had  helped  out  of  the  cases  ;  but  when  a 
male  emerged  he  at  once  sought  a  female  which  had  not  left  the  case  and  thrust  his 
abdomen  into  the  case,  this  part  of  his  body  becoming  very  much  extended." 

"  What  I  find  is  this — that  the  male,  always,  when  emerging,  leaves  the  pupa- 
skin  nearly  two-thirds  projecting  from  the  larval  case  ;  the  female,  on  the  contrary, 
leaves  the  unbroken  abdominal  portion  of  the  pupa-skin  at  the  bottom  of  the  case ; 
she  partly  emerges  and  clears  the  emergent  end,  thus  enabling  the  male  to  obtain 
access  to  the  case  ;  he  inserts  his  extensile  body  as  far  into  the  case  as  the  wings 
will  permit,  so  that  I  have  seen  the  wings  become  horizontal.  Afterwards  the 
female  retreats  to  tlie  bottom  or  proximal  end  of  the  case  and  deposits  her  eggs  in  a 
mass,  apparently  in  the  old  skin." 

"Upon  opening  the  cases  that  I  had  by  mo  I  found  tliat  many  larvae  had  been 
attacked  by  an  Ichneumon,  even  those  I  had  kept  by  me  for  a  whole  year.  I  was 
much  struck  with  this,  because  the  larvse  must  have  been  the  hosts  of  the  pai-asites 
all  the  winter."     "  I  do  not  say  that  true  i)artl;enogenesis  does  not  take  place  some- 
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times,  indeed,  I  think  it  docs,  because  I  have  had  the  eggs  of  Bombyx  quercus  liatcli 
when  they  could  not  have  been  fertilized,  for  I  had  but  one  moth,  and  that  a  female. 
You  are  probably  aware  that,  in  the  allied  genus  CEceticus,  the  male  is  known  to 
enter  the  pupa-case  to  the  entire  ruin  of  his  wings."  "  I  find  the  larva  of  P. 
villosella  prefer  the  alpine  strawberi-y  to  heath  j  I  have  both  in  my  largo  case,  and 
few  are  found  on  the  latter." 

I  have  here  combined  and  arranged  the  remarks  contained  in  more  than  one 
letter.  In  any  respect  in  which  previous  remarks  of  my  own  appear  not  to  be  in 
accord  with  Mr.  Weir's  statements,  I  desire  to  defer  to  him,  his  opportunities  of 
actual  observation  having  been  far  superior. 

The  species  was  described  and  figured  by  Curtis  as  Pentophora  nigricans  from 
specimens  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Dale  at  West  Parley  Coppice,  in  June,  1824. 

39,  Linden  Grove,  Nunhead,  S.E. : 
January,  1895. 


OCCURRENCE    OF    TINEA    VINCULELLA,   II.-S.,   AT   PORTLAND, 
WITH   NOTES   ON   ITS   LIFE   HISTORY. 

BY      NELSOX      M.      RICHAEBSON,     B.A.,     F.E.S. 

Between  June  26th  and  July  1st,  1894,  I  bred  eigbt  specimens 
of  a  moth  not  hitherto  recorded  as  Britit^h,  which  were  kindly  identi- 
fied for  me  by  my  valued  correspondent  Major  E.  Ilering,  as  Tinea 
vinculella,  H.-S.  (Herrich-Schaffer,  v,  p.  75,  fig.  275),  a  rather  rnre 
species,  found  in  July  at  Glogau,  Vienna,  Ratisbon^and  in  the  Taunus 
Mountains  near  Frankfurt  a/M.  and  Wiesbaden.  I  first  found  the 
larva  at  Portland  in  1S92,  when  trying  to  discover  that  of  T.  suhti- 
lella,  which  I  thought  might  feed  on  lichen,  but  bred  none  till  last 
year,  though  one  or  two  pupa?  developed  sufficiently  for  me  to  ascer- 
tain by  dissection  that  I  had  not  the  larva  of  suhtilella,  but  something 
new  to  Britain. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  imago  : — 

Exp.  al.,  4'".  Fore-wings  blackish  olive-brown,  nearly  black  when  fresh,  rather 
glossy,  with  a  slight  golden  reflection.  The  costa  is  divided  into  four  nearly  equal 
parts  by  silvery-white  markings  ;  (1)  a  narrow  curved  fascia,  generally  of  regular 
width,  but  sometimes  a  little  narrower  towards  the  costa,  slightly  oblique  in  position, 
the  costal  end  being  nearest  the  base  ;  (2)  costal  and  anal  triangular  spots,  also 
obliquely  placed,  the  latter  extending  through  the  cilia,  occasionally  (according  to 
Heinemann)  uniting  to  form  a  fascia  ;  (3)  a  crescent-shaped  costal  spot  concave  pos- 
teriorly. Cilia  like  the  wing,  except  that  the  outer  row  of  scales  is  silvery-white  in 
the  apical  region. 

Hind-wings  and  cilia  dark  grey,  with  slight  golden  reflections,  especially  in  the 
cilia.  The  thorax  and  the  extreme  top  of  the  head  are  in  colour  like  the  fore-wings ; 
the  abdomen  more  like  the  hind-wings.     The  front  part  of  the  head  is  pale  ochreous. 
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Antenna;  dark  brown,  faintlj  ringed  with  white,  flattened  in  the  S  C'^e  respective 
diameters  being  about  -05  and  '07  mill.),  whitish  underneath.  Maxillary  and  labial 
palpi  well  developed,  whitish.     Legs  blackish,  more  or  less  ringed  with  whitish. 

In  colour  and  size,  this  somewhat  resembles  T.  argentimaculella, 
the  most  obvious  points  of  difference  being  as  follows  : — The  wings 
are  acutely  pointed  in  vincuJella,  but  bluntly  in  argentimaculella,  this 
being  most  striking  in  the  hind-wings,  as  it  is  rather  hidden  in  the 
fore-wings  by  the  dense  cilia.  The  markings  in  vinculella  are  broader 
and  not  so  silvery,  and  the  minute  apical  silvery  spots  of  argentimacu- 
leUa  are  absent ;  the  markings  also  differ  in  shape  in  the  two  species. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  larva  of  ai'gentimaculella,  which 
feeds,  like  the  present  species,  on  lichens,  makes  no  case. 

The  following  description  of  the  very  peculiar  larva  was  taken 
from  a  full-grown  specimen,  October  17th,  189i  : — 

Length,  32  mill,  when  at  rest,  3'8  mill,  when  stretched  out  in  crawling.  Breadth 
of  head,  0'4  mill.,  prothorax,  0"6  mill.,  mesothorax,  0'65  mill.,  metathorax,  07  mill. 
Segments  7 — 11  are  considerably  broader,  segment  8  being  about  1  mill.;  the  last 
segment  is  the  same  breadth  as  the  head.  These  measurements  are  taken  when  the 
larva  is  3-2  mill,  long,  and  would  not  be  correct  for  the  middle  segments  when  it  was 
stretched  out.  It  is  rather  cylindrical  than  flattened  in  shape  ;  the  spiracular  skin- 
fold is  much  developed. 

The  legs  are  very  long,  about  0-8  mill.,  but  the  claspers,  though  well  furnished 
■with  booklets,  are  very  short  and  small.  The  anal  flap  is  furnished  with  a  fringe  of 
small  dark  bristles,  and  the  bristles  on  the  body  generally  are  large,  especially  the 
one  which  springs  from  a  tubercle  in  the  front  of  the  spiracular  region  of  the  pro- 
thorax,  which  is  about  1  mill,  in  length,  and,  with  its  tubercle,  capable  of  considerable 
independent  motion.  The  antennal  processes  are  two  or  three-jointed,  and  rather 
long,  and  bear  a  few  bristles  at  the  tip. 

The  head  and  first  few  segments  are  rather  polished,  the  posterior  segments 
duller,  as  is  usual  in  ease-bearing  larvse.  The  head,  prothoracic  plate,  and  leg  plates 
are  somewhat  dark  brown,  the  general  ground-colour  pale  yellowisli,  and  the  larva 
being  rather  transparent,  the  food  is  visible  through  the  skin,  which  gives  an 
appearance  of  a  greenish-grey  dorsal  stripe.  The  anterior  margins  of  the  first  few 
segments  are  whitish  ;  bristles  tinged  with  the  ground-colour ;  spiracles  incon- 
spicuous. 

The  pupa  is  3'2  mill,  in  length,  rather  soft,  straw-colour,  except  the  abdomen, 
which  inclines  to  orange  ;  eyes  nearly  black.  Skin  rugose,  segments  not  well  defined. 
Antennfe  slightly  longer  than  the  body  ;  wing-cases  almost  as  long  as  the  body  ;  these 
parts  are  considerably  raised,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  very  closely  attached,  the  last 
five  segments,  and  perhaps  more,  being  certainly  free.  The  maxillreare  short,  and  lie 
above  and  between  the  two  sickle-shaped  labial  palpi.  The  maxillary  palpi  lie 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  maxillae,  just  under  the  eyes,  and  end  beneath  the 
antenna}.  The  three  pairs  of  legs  end  at  i\,  |,  and  the  end  of  the  pupa.  There 
are  a  few  small  bris'tles  about,  the  niouth,  and  also  on  the  abdomen,  but  very  incon- 
spicuous. There  is  a  considerable  constriction  between  the  head  and  prothorax.  The 
end  of  the  abdomen  is  blunt,  willi  no  hooks  or  bristles. 
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I  have  only  taken  one  imago,  an  exceedingly  worn  ?,  on  July 
ISth,  1888,  though  I  have  often  searched  for  it.  Those  bred  in 
captivity  have,  like  most  of  the  genus,  great  running  powers. 

The  larva  makes  itself  a  case  out  of  lichen  and  particles  of  stone, 
with  a  silk  lining,  something  like  that  of  T.  i^eUionella,  but  much 
neater  and  better  shaped  and  differently  formed  at  the  ends,  which 
are  similar  to  each  other.  The  case  lies  quite  close  to  the  lichen- 
covered  rock,  which  it  resembles  so  closely  that  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
The  rather  flat  case  is  less  than  half  as  deep  as  it  is  broad,  and  nearly 
three  times  as  long  ;  the  transverse  section  in  the  middle  is  slightly 
convex  below,  and  more  so  above.  The  upper  half  projects  consider- 
ably beyond  the  lower  at  each  end,  the  extreme  portion  of  the  lower 
side  forming  a  kind  of  flap,  which  is  closely  shut  up  against  the  top 
part,  when  the  larva  retreats  into  its  ease,  and  opens  when  the  head  is 
protruded.  This  flap  is  so  elastic  that  if,  when  the  case  has  been  lately 
tenanted,  it  is  bent  open  by  a  needle,  it  springs  back  and  shuts  on  being 
released.  As  a  rule  the  larva,  when  it  retreats  into  its  case,  leaves  its 
two  long  prothoracic  bristles  projecting  outside,  and  it  would  naturally 
be  concluded  that  these  were  delicate  organs  of  touch,  especially  as 
they  are  moved  about  in  different  directions,  independently  of  the 
movements  of  the  prothoracic  segment,  but  I  have  not,  on  trying 
them,  found  them  very  sensitive.  At  the  base  of  this  flap  the  case 
is  narrowest,  but  sw^ells  out  again  a  little  near  the  end,  which  is 
beautifully  rounded,  so  as  to  fit  against  the  inside  of  the  top  part. 

The  measurements  of  a  case  containing  a  living  larva,  full-grown  or  verj  nearly 
80  (A),  and  of  a  second  one  containing  a  younger  living  larva  (13),  are  as  follows  : — 
Total  length  (A)  5-6  mill.,  (B)  46  mill.  Greatest  breadth  (iu  middle)  (A)  lOT 
mill.,  (B)  I'l  mill.  Breadth  at  narrowest  part  (about  1  mill,  from  caeh  end)  (A) 
1-2  mill.,  (B)  1  mill.  Breadth  close  to  end  (A)  l-i  mill.,  (B)  1-05  mill.  Thickness 
in  middle  (A)  0"9  mill.,  (B)  0'5  mill.  Thickness  at  narrowest  part  (about  1  mill, 
from  end)  (A)  0*5  mill. 

Length  of  flap  (A)  07  mill. 

Length  of  projection  beyond  flap  (A)  07  mill. 

Length  of  under-side  between  ends  of  flaps  (A)  -IS  mill. 

This  shows  the  great  difference  in  shape  between  young  and  full- 
grown  cases. 

I  have  been  particular  in  giving  these  measurements,  as  Major 
Hering  has  sent  me  a  translation  from  von  Heinemann  (Schmetterlinge 
Deutschlands  und  dcr  Schweiz,  Abth  ,  ii,  Bd.  ii,  p.  5G),  as  folloijs : — 

"  I  have  cases  from  the  Taunus  and  from  Rntisbon.  The  former  are  very  flat, 
1\  lines  (German)  broad,  3.\  lines  in  length,  rounded  on  both  ends  and  compressed 
before  them,  covered  with  fine  grains  of  sand,  flesh-coloured   (sic .'),  with  darker 
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grainp  ;  those  from  Ratisbon  more  cylimlrical,  f  line  broad,  and  3  lines  long,  less 
flat,  rounded  only  on  the  hind  end,  and  compressed  tliere,  flourj-white  on  the  surface. 
In  spring  on  licliens." 

I  have  found  th.at  cases  from  Portland  are  of  very  delicate  struc- 
ture, and,  after  they  become  empty,  very  soon  get  the  ends  more  or 
less  rubbed  off,  and  also  tend  to  assume  a  cylindrical  form  ;  the  same 
result  takes  place  if  they  are  not  very  carefully  handled  ;  and  I  think 
it  not  impossible  that  the  difference  between  the  two  forms  of  cases 
mentioned  by  von  Heinemann  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  manipu- 
lation they  received  from  the  collector,  or  by  their  being  tenanted  or 
empty  when  collected.  In  the  Portland  specimens  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  ends,  and  they  are  used  indifferently  by  the  larva,  as  in 
the  case  of  T.  pellionella.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  nimble  in  turning  round 
inside  its  case,  and  will  sometimes  draw  its  head  in  at  one  end,  and 
almost  directly  put  it  out  at  the  other,  when  stopped  by  a  paint-brush. 

The  little  claspers,  of  which  it  makes  no  use  in  walking  when 
taken  out  of  its  case,  are  doubtless  employed  in  holding  on  inside  to 
the  delicate  silken  lining.  If  taken  out  of  its  case  and  left  on  the 
lichen-covered  stone,  it  will,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  construct  a 
new  case  for  itself,  like  most  case-bearing  larvae. 

The  Portland  cases,  like  the  Grerman,  are  made  of  lichen  and 
sand,  or  small  stony  particles,  which  must  in  some  way  be  obtained 
from  the  surface  of  the  very  hard  Portland  stone.  As  I  find  that 
these  particles  are  present  in  the  lichen  when  brushed  off  the  rock,  I 
can  only  infer  that  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  slightly  disintegrated  by 
the  roots  of  the  lichen,  and  utilized  by  the  larva.  Such  a  case  must 
be  a  great  protection  against  the  jaws  of  many  insects. 

Probably  this  larva,  like  T.  j^ellioneUa,  makes  a  case  as  soon  as  it 
is  hatched.  It  lives  upon  the  under-side  of  stones,  and  feeds  entirely 
on  the  fine  microscopic  lichen  which  covers  them.  It  is  sometimes  to 
be  found  on  the  sides  of  the  stones,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  on  the 
top.  Its  favourite  haunt  is  amongst  the  loose  piles  of  stones  so 
abundant  at  Portland;  where  it  is  generally  distributed,  though  scarce. 

I  have  this  winter  two  larvae,  found  last  spring  with  others  which 
spun  up  and  emerged  last  summer,  which  proves  that  the  larva  some- 
times, and  perhaps  always,  feeds  for  two  years  before  pupating  ;  a 
fact  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  very  small 
larvae  at  the  same  time  as  full-grown  ones,  the  former  being  very  bard 
to  detect,  and,  therefore,  probably  often  passed  over. 

Lord  Walsingham   has  very  kindly  sent  mo  specimens  of  Tinea 
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Leopoldella,  Costa,  from  Cannes,  a  smaller  and  very  closely  allied 
species,  and  Major  Hering  alludes  to  another  near  ally,  T.  vinctella, 
H.-S. 

I  hope  that  a  coloured  plate  of  T.  vinculeUa  with  its  larva, 
case,  &c.,  may  ere  long  appear  iu  the  Proceedings  of  the  Dorset  Field 
Club. 

Monte  Video,  near  Weymouth  : 
January,  1895. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  THE   LARVA   OF   TEPHROSIA   EXTERSAEIA. 
BY   GEORGE   T.    PORRITT,    F.L.S. 

When  on  a  collecting  expedition  to  Abbott's  Wood,  Sussex,  with 
Mr.  W.  H.  Tugwel!,  at  the  beginning  of  June,  1892,  we  found 
Te])lirosia  extersaria  a  very  abundant  visitor  to  the  sugared  trees. 
From  some  of  the  specimens  boxed  eggs  were  obtained,  but  it  was  not 
until  some  time  after  they  were  hatched  that  I  discovered  there  was 
no  English  description  of  the  larva,  hence  only  meagre  notes  had  been 
made  on  the  earliest  stages.  Fortunately  the  eggs,  which  were  dull 
dark  green,  did  not  all  hatch  together,  so  that  when  I  did  find  out  the 
necessity  of  studying  them  closely,  I  was  able  to  take  notes  on  the 
larvfB  in  various  stages.  By  this  time,  August  5th,  they  varied  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  a  little  over  in  length.  Up  to  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  the  colouring  and  marking  ai'e  pretty  much 
the  same,  and  may  be  described  as  follows : — 

Body  slender,  cylindrical,  and  of  almost  uniform  width  throughout ;  head 
rounded,  but  rather  flat  in  front,  fully  as  wide  as  the  second  segment ;  skin  smooth 
and  glossy,  and  the  segmental  divisions  clearly  defined.  Ground-colour  briglit 
pale  green ;  the  head  yellowish-green  in  front,  brown  at  the  sides ;  the  very  fine 
medio-dorsal  line,  and  the  broad  subdorsal  stripes  darker  green  ;  spiracles  black. 
Ventral  area  and  prolegs  bright  green,  the  front  pair  of  prolegs  tipped  with  brown  ; 
anterior-legs  grey,  ringed  at  intervals  with  brown. 

In  the  next  stage,  that  is,  when  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  has  been 
attained, two  small  raised  tubercles  have  appeared  on  the  9th  segment;  the  ground- 
colour has  become  a  darker  green,  and  the  fine  medio-dorsal  line  still  darker  green  ; 
the  subdorsal  stripes  have  become  more  or  less  purple,  some  sjxicimens  having  very 
little  of  this  colour,  in  others  it  is  th3  predominating  colour  of  the  stripes;  the  two 
tubercles  on  the  9th  segment  are  purjile  in  both  pale  and  dark  forms  ;  the  segmental 
divisions  are  yellow  or  pink  in  different  specimens  ;  the  head  is  still  yellowish- 
green,  but  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  the  brown  at  the  sides. 

At  the  next  moult  an  inch  has  been  attained  ;  the  skin  has  now  quite  lost  its 
glossy  character,  and  has  become  rather  rough  in  appearance ;  the  two  small 
tubercles  on  the  9th  segment  have  swollen  into  a  distinct  transverse  ridge,  the  seg- 
ments also  slightly  overlap  each  other.     Ground-colour  bright  green  ;  the  middle  of 
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the  dorsal  area  forms  a  broad  yellowish  stripe,  enclosing  the  flne,  dark  green  medio- 
dorsal  line  ;  the  purplish  subdorsal  stripes  have  become  broken  into  large,  irregular, 
dark  sienna-brown  patches,  which  on  the  dark  green  ground-colour  are  very 
conspicuous :  these  dark  patches  are  most  dense  on  the  front  and  posterior  segments  ; 
the  ridge  on  the  9th  segment  is  also  of  this  dark  colour ;  head  now  almost  uniformly 
green ;  spiracles  dark  sienna-brown,  with  pink  centres.  Ventral  surface  of  the  same 
green  as  the  dorsal  area,  but  numerously  spotted  with  dark  sienna-brown  ;  prolegs 
also  green,  with  the  outside  of  the  front  pair  purple  ;  anterior-legs  green,  marked 
■with  brown. 

By  August  15th,  many  of  the  larvae  were  becoming  full-fed,  though  some  of 
them  were  still  not  half  grown.  The  adult  larva  is  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  and 
of  fair  bulk,  inclining,  however,  more  to  slenderness  than  obesity.  Head  rounded 
at  the  sides,  rather  flattened  in  front,  a  little  narrower  than  the  2nd,  and  still 
narrower  than  the  3rd  and  4th  segments,  which,  with  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  are 
rather  swollen ;  the  remaining  segments  are  of  nearly  uniform  width,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  overlapping  at  the  divisions  ;  there  is  a  raised  transverse  hump 
on  the  9th  segment,  and  a  smaller  transverse  ridge  on  the  6th  segment. 

There  are  two  very  distinct  types  of  colouring : — 

In  Var.  I,  which  is  the  more  numerous,  the  ground  is  pale  pea-green,  the  head 
and  the  dorsal  area  at  the  segmental  divisions  strongly  tinged  with  yellow ;  the  lower 
part  of  each  lobe  spotted  with  black  ;  the  alimentary  canal  shows  thi'ough  as  a  very 
narrow  and  interrupted  dorsal  line ;  a  purplish-brown  patch,  marbled  with  white 
(this  white  forming  two  distinct  spots  on  each  of  the  middle  segments),  on  the 
posterior  half  of  each  segment,  except  the  12th  and  13th,  and  extending  from  the 
subdorsal  to  the  spiracular  regions,  take  the  place  of  the  subdorsal  and  spiracular 
stripes  ;  the  hump  on  the  9th  segment  is  dark  chocolate-brown  at  each  side,  but 
paler  purplish-bi'own  in  the  middle,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  there  being  two 
small  dark  humps ;  the  smaller  ridge  on  the  6th  segment  dark  chocolate-brown  ; 
spiracles  distinct,  each  being  placed  on  a  round  lunule  of  a  paler  shade  of  the  ground- 
colour, they  are  pink,  encircled  with  a  clear  black  ring. 

Ventral  area  dingy  green,  in  some  specimens  with  a  central  longitudinal  row  of 
white  spots  ;  in  others  these  spots  are  absent ;  the  segmental  divisions,  and  the 
outside  of  the  front  pair  of  posterior-legs  purplish-brown  ;  anterior-legs  also  reticu- 
lated with  purplisli-brown. 

In  Var.  tl,  the  ground-colour  is  purplish-brown,  except  the  head  and  2nd 
segment,  which  still  partly  retain  the  green  character  of  the  more  numerous  form  ; 
head  tinged  with  brown,  and  the  black  spots  at  the  base  of  the  sides  of  each  lobe 
distinct ;  in  some  specimens  two  interrupted  yellowish  lines  extend  through  the 
dorsal  area ;  in  other  specitnens  these  lines  are  almost  obliterated  ;  the  purplish- 
brown  marks  of  Var.  I  are  in  this  form  replaced  by  dark  chocolate-brown,  but  the 
two  white,  nearly  triangular  spots  on  the  posterior  edges  of  the  segments  (in  some 
specimens  from  the  2nd  to  the  11th)  show  out  distinctly  ;  both  the  lateral  ridges  are 
dark  chocolate-brown  ;  each  spiracle  is  placed  in  a  pale  lunular  patch,  pinkish,  ringed 
with  intense  glossy  black. 

Ventral  surface  dull  purplish  or  chocolate-brown  (in  some  specimens  tinged  with 
dingy  green),  except  on  the  frontal  segments,  where  it  is  green,  and  an  interrupted 
stripe  of  clear  white  spots  extends  through  its  centre  ;  segmental  divisions  purple  ; 
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outer  part  of  tho  front  pair  of  postorior-logg  purplish-brown,  the  hind  pair  green  ; 
anterior-legs  reticulated  with  purplish-brown. 

My  larvfo  fed  on  biix'b,  oak,  sallow,  and  osier,  but  seemed  to 
prefer  sallow  and  osier.  The  last  specimen  went  down  on  September 
*  4th,  and  on  the  19th  I  described  one  of  the  pupse  as  follows : — of 
ordinary  shape,  a  little  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  stout,  slightly 
rough,  but  glossy ;  the  head-,  eye-,  leg-,  and  wing-cases  dull  olive- 
green  ;  abdominal  segments  reddish-brown,  with  darker  spots  and 
segmental  divisions. 

The  moths  emerged  from  May  20th  to  2Sth  in  the  spring 
following. 

Crosland  Hall,  Huddersfield  : 
January  5th,  1895. 


SUCCESSFUL  INTRODUCTION  OP  HUMBLE  BEES  INTO  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES.* 
BY  A.  SIDNEY  OLLIFF,  F.E.S.,  Government  Entomologist. 

I  have  been  doing  my  best  to  introduce  Humble  Bees  into  N.  S. 
Wales  from  New  Zealand,  and  am  anxious  to  procure  ^J  and  $  of  the 
common  British  species  and  varieties  for  exhibition  purposes  and 
probably  for  figuring.  I  therefore  venture  to  ask  you  to  send  me 
specimens,  as  I  wish  to  have  fresh  and  accurately  named  material. 
It  is  somewhat  curious  that  immediately  after  the  publication  of  some 
newspaper  writingsf  on  the  introduction  of  these  Bees,  I  should 
observe  a  true  Bomhus  on  the  wing.  This  I  did  to-day  for  the  first 
time  since  I  let  loose  a  number  of  impregnated  queens.  A  fine  B. 
prnforum  flew  on  to  the  verandah  in  which  I  was  sitting,  from  Lady 
Macleay's  gai'den  at  Elizabeth  Bay,  Sydney,  a  locality  in  which  I  had 
liberated  a  number  of  Bombi  more  than  a  year  ago.  After  it  had 
sucked  its  fill  from  the  flowers  of  an  Australian  chestnut  {Gatanosper- 
viutn  australe)  growing  beside  my  window,  I  succeeded  in  knocking  it 
down  with  my  hat,  and  after  examination  set  it  free  again.  In  case 
you  may  deem  the  appearance  of  this  Bee  worth  a  paragraph  in  the 
Eiit.  Mo.  Mag.,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  such  a  notice.  I  am  of  o])inion 
that  Bomhus  terrcstris  docs  assist  in  the  fertilization  of  clover,  although 
to  a  low  degree. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. : 
Jannarif  blh,  1895. 


*  Extracts  from  a  letter  to  E.  Saunders. 

t  This  refers  especially  to  a  limg  letter  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Smith,  of  A.shbnrton,  N.  Z  ,  to  the 
Sydney  Moruiuy  Uerald,  suggestiiiii  that  liuuiblo  Uees  should  be  imported  from  New  Zealaud. — 
E.  S. 
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ALEURODES  PROLETELLA,  LINN.,  AND  A.  BRASSICjE,  WALK.: 
A   COMPAKISON. 

BY     J.     W.     DOUGLAS,     F.E.S. 

Adverting  to  my  notes  on  these  reputed  species  (vol.  v,  2nd  ser., 
p.  40)  I  have  now  to  saj  that  owing  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bonnewell,  I  am  in  possession  of  living  imago,  larvae  and  pupa?  of 
both.  A.  proletella,  taken  on  the  7th  inst.  at  Coddenham,  Suffolk,  on 
the  leaves  of  celandine  {Ohelidonium  majiis),  and  A.  hrassicce  on  the 
14th  inst.,  found  on  the  leaves  of  savoys  {Brassica  oleracea,  var.),  and 
also  on  others  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  in  his  garden  at  Ipswich.  This 
enables  me  to  state  positively  that  A.  p^'oleteUa  is  indigenous,  and  it 
also  gives  opportunity  for  the  following  observations.  The  species, 
especially  in  the  mature  form,  are  very  much  alike,  and  Signoi'et  says 
(Ess.  sur  les  Aleurodes)  that  without  study  of  the  larvae  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  decide  if  they  were  distinct  ;  but  after 
investigating  the  larvae  he  agrees  with  Eeaumur,  Walker,  Koch  and 
Frauenfeld,  that  they  are  really  different.  On  the  other  hand,  West- 
wood  says  that  proletella  (chelidonii,  Latr.)  is  found  on  cabbages, 
evidently  deeming  hrassicce  to  be  the  same,  and  Walker  himself  adds 
to  his  description  of  hrassicce  the  query  that  it  may  be  only  a  variety 
of  proletella,  and  others  (without  examination)  have  practically  said 
that  it  is  so. 

The  points  of  difference  in  the  perfect  insects  that  are  most  appreciable  are,  as 
Signoret  states,  that  in  proletella  the  head  is  broader  than  in  brassias,  and  in  front 
has  the  form  of  a  crescent,  while  in  hrassicce  it  is  narrower,  triangular,  more  pro- 
duced on  to  the  thorax,  and  nearly  as  long  as  wide.  All  the  wings  of  proletella  are 
white,  with  two  blackish  spots,  one  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  median  nervure,  the 
other  transverse  in  the  middle  of  the  wing,  just  where  the  nervure  is  deflected,  is 
more  or  less  fascia-form.  In  hrassiccB  the  wings  are  also  white,  but  the  dark  spots, 
although  in  the  same  position,  are  differently  disposed,  the  median  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  on  the  median  nervure,  the  other  furcating  from  it  towards  the  anterior 
margin,  the  terminal  spot  also  furcate,  one  branch  going  upwards  and  the  other 
downwards. 

As  to  the  larvae,  Signoret  finds  in  them  the  greatest  differential 
characters,  especially  when  they  are  very  recently  disclosed  from  the 
eggs  (naissant).     Thus  he  says — 

In  proletella  they  are  oval,  with  a  border  of  rather  long  hairs  all  round,  34 — 36 
in  all,  of  which  four  of  the  more  important  are  at  the  exti-emity  of  the  abdomen : — 
in  brassiccB  the  newly-disclosed  larvse  are  more  elongated  ;  on  the  segments  of  the 
body  no  hairs,  and  only  two  long  ones  towards  the  extremity. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  these  observations  for  want  of 
larvae  young  enough,  all  that  reached  me  having  passed  beyond  that 
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first  stage,  bnt  tbcrc  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  accuracy.     When 
more  advanced  the  larva?  present  the  following  characters: — 

A.    BHASSIC-i;. 

Oral,  convex,  pale  greenish-yellow,  smooth,  marginal  field  narrow  ;  the  margin 
itself  without  a  waxen  fringe  (but  it  may  have  existed  at  a  previous  age)  ;  the  head 
rounded  in  front,  with  several  short,  hairlike  projections  ;  the  median  dorsal  area 
throughout  with  a  series  of  long,  rather  blunt,  transverse  dentations  (resembling  the 
vcrtebrfe  of  a  sole),  laterally  connected,  slightly  raised,  not  extending  wholly  across 
the  median  area.  This  structure  is  most  percepticle  in  the  adult  form,  increasing  in 
distinctness  as  (he  pupa  state  is  assumed  beneath  the  larval  integument,  when  also 
the  eye-spots  become  brown  and  are  more  evident.  The  adult  form  is  not  described 
by  Signoret. 

A.  PROLETELLA. 

Oval,  convex,  pale  greenish-yellow,  smooth,  marginal  field  narrow,  but  rather 
broader  than  in  brassicce,  on  the  margin  a  white  waxen  fringe,  which  is  deciduous 
but  persistent  almost  to  the  last ;  median  dorsal  area  throughout  with  a  series  of 
small,  transverse,  parallel  ridges,  not  shortened  or  blunted  as  in  brassicce,  but  ex- 
tending quite  across  the  dorsum,  indicating  the  segments  of  the  insect  beneath  the 
integument,  these  dorsal  characters  become  more  distinct  as  the  insect  develops  ;  the 
rest  of  the  surface  delicately  striate.  The  head  less  rounded  in  front,  has  there  a 
few  short  hairs.  Eyes  ultimately  brown.  The  dorsal  structure  is  not  mentioned  by 
Signoret. 

The  larv^  are  gregarious  in  small  companies  on  the  under-side  of 
the  leaves  of  the  respective  food-plants  in  the  autumn,  and  some  even 
survive  the  winter.  The  perfect  insects,  abundant  up  to  the  middle 
of  jVovember,  also  appear  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

I  think  the  divergencies  in  structure  and  markings,  in  addition  to 
Ihc  widely  different  and  exclusive  food-plants  of  each  form  respectively, 
afford  sufHcient  ground  for  distinguishing  the  two  species,  as  several 
of  the  best  observers  have  done,  as  noted  above. 

153,  Lewisham  Eoad,  S.E. : 

November  loth,  1891. 

Postscript,  November  2Gth. — On  the  19th  inst.  I  received  from 
Mr.  C.  W.  Dale,  Glanvilles  AVootton,  Dorset,  pieces  of  cabbage  leaves 
to  which  when  they  were  sent  off  on  the  17th  inst.  were  attached 
several  pupa;  of  A.  hrnssicce,  but  during  transit  the  imago  form  had 
been  developed  from  them.  At  first  the  wings  were  spotless,  but  the 
characteristic  spots  appeared  perfectly  in  a  few  days  afterwards. 

On  the  20th  inst.  I  received  from  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  Hereford, 
some  larvae  of  A.  brassicce  on  leaves  of  kale,  but  they  were  not  so  much 
as  half-grown,  and  at  that  intermediate  state  they  afforded  no  special 
character.  If  the  brood  of  which  they  were  samples  survive  the 
frosts  of  winter  unharmed  and  become  perfected,  they  may  pose  as 
actors  in  the  "  Winter's  Tale  "  of  insect  life. 
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THE    SUPPOSED    MAEINE    HYBROPTILID. 

BY   ROBERT  McLACHLAN,   F.R.S.,   &c. 

In  the  "  British  Naturalist"  for  December,  1894,  Mr.  G.  Swain- 
son,  F.L.S.,  published  an  interesting  account  of  a  Hydroptilid  larva, 
evidently  belonging  to  the  genus  Oxyethira,  which  he  found  living  on 
the  surface  of  the  open  sea  off  the  mouth  of  the  Ribble.  This 
also  appears  with  accounts  of  other  aquatic  larvae  in  pamphlet 
form  ("Some  curious  aquatic  larvae,"  1894),  with  some  supplementary 
notes  not  included  in  the  original  publication.  Mr.  Morton  had 
examined  the  specimen,  and  thought  he  detected  differences  between 
the  case  and  that  of  0.  costalis,  Curt.,  but  considers  the  presence  of  the 
larva  in  the  open  sea  was  due  to  accident,  and  that  it  had  been  brought 
down  with  fresh  or  possibly  brackish  water.  I  am  quite  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  suggest  that  if  other  specimens  be  found  at  sea  attempts 
should  be  made  to  rear  them  in  both  fresh  and  marine  aquaria  (a  note 
somewhat  to  this  effect  is  incorporated  by  Mr.  Swainson  in  his  col- 
lected observations).  A  pelagic  Hydroptilid  would  indeed  be  an 
acquisition  !  I  call  attention  to  the  subject  in  these  pages  because  it 
is  of  far  more  than  "  British  "  interest,  and  to  point  out  the  medium 
in  which  the  original  observations  are  published.  Mr.  Swainson's 
paper  is  accompanied  by  figures,  and  I  possess  a  photograph  of  the 
case  taken  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Hoskings,  of  Lee,  London. 

Lewisbam,  London : 

February  2nd,  1895. 


EECENT   EXPEEIMENTS   ON   THE   MEANS 
OF    PEOTECTION   POSSESSED   BY  ABRAXAS   GROSSULARIATA,  L. 

BY    W.    F.    H.    BLANDFORD,   M.A.,   F.Z.S.,   F.E.S. 

The  insect  most  often  selected  as  a  test  of  unpalatability  indicated 
by  warning  colours  has  been  Abraxas  grossulariata,  on  which  experi- 
ments are  recorded  by  Jenner  Weir  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  18G9,  p.  25  : 
1870,  p.  337)  ;  Butler  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc.,  1869,  p.  28)  ;  Poulton  (Proc. 
Zool.  Soc,  1887,  p.  191 ;  The  Colours  of  Animals,  pp.  168,  169,  174)  ; 
and  Beddard  (Animal  Coloration,  pp.  149,  153). 

It  has  again  formed  the  subject  of  a  series  of  observations  and 
experiments  by  Prof.  Plateau,  of  Ghent,  some  account  of  whose  paper 
(Mem.  Soc.  Zool.  Fr.,  1894,  pp.  375—392)  will  be  of  interest. 

He  summarizes  the  conclusions  of  previous  observers  thus  :  — 

Abraxas  grossulariata  takes  no  measures  for  concealment  in  any 
istage,  and  is  aufEciently  protected  by  the  indications  of  unpalatability 
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afforded  by  its  vivid  coloration.      It  is  rejected  by  European  birds, 
lizards,  frogs,  tree-frogs  and  certain  unidentified  spiders.     It  is  eaten 
by  the  toad,  insectivorous  monkeys  and  certain  exotic  birds. 
According  to  his  observations  : — 

1.  The  caterpillar  takes  precautions  to  conceal  itself.  It  is  not 
readily  found  unless  abundant.  When  half-grown  it  lies  along  the 
edge  of  the  leaf,  adapting  its  body  to  the  irregularities  of  outline  ;  in 
this  position  the  colour  is  protective.  When  older,  it  lies  under  the 
leaves  or  at  full  length  along  twigs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bush. 
AV^hen  shaken,  it  falls,  rolling  in  a  ring  which  simulates  a  patch  of 
bird-dropping,  a  position  maintained  for  some  time. 

2.  The  pupa  is  mimetic,  simulating  the  abdomen  of  certain  Ves- 
pidce.     [This  has  been  noticed  by  Poulton.] 

eS.  The  larva  is  disregarded  or  rejected  by  tortoises,  by  Coluber 
cBsculapii,  and  Lacerta  muralis.  It  is  seized  and  rejected  by  frogs. 
Of  these  facts,  which  agree  with  previous  observations,  Plateau  prefers 
to  offer  no  explanation.  Newts  endeavour  to  devour  the  larva,  but  are 
apparently  unable  to  penetrate  its  thick  skin,  and  subsequently  reject 
it,  but  without  signs  of  distaste. 

4.  In  no  stage  has  the  insect  any  nni)lcasant  taste.  Plateau  was 
so  bold  as  to  masticate  a  newly-killed  larva,  and  he  describes  the 
flavour  as  being  very  slight,  agreeable,  neither  nauseous,  acrid,  acid  nor 
bitter,  without  after-taste,  and  resembling  that  of  the  sweet  almond 
or  cocoanut.  The  flavour  of  the  pupa  and  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
imago  is  similar,  but  more  insipid.  On  this  he  remarks  :  "  though  the 
faculty  of  taste  in  man  does  not  possess  the  exquisite  delicacy  observed 
in  certain  Mammalia,  it  is  sufiiciently  developed  to  show,  in  accordance 
with  my  experiments,  which  any  one  can  readily  check,  that  the  so- 
called  nauseous  taste  of  Abraxas  does  not  exist." 

5.  Spiders  usually  pay  no  attention  to  the  larva.  They  are  not 
afraid  of  it,  but  are  unaccustomed  to  feed  on  caterpillars,  and  do  not 
recognise  the  movements  communicated  to  the  web.  A  Tegenaria 
endeavoured  to  attack  the  larva,  but  was  unable  to  pierce  its  thick 
skin.  Tegenaria  and  Epeira  diadema  attacked  and  sucked  the  imago. 
Agelena  labyrinthica  succeeded  in  killing  it,  but  was  unable  to  suck  so 
large  a  prey. 

6.  Both  the  larva  and  imago  were  devoured  by  Carahus  auratus, 
and  the  former  by  species  of  Dytiscidce.  Two  Carabi  were  ob- 
served to  dispute  the  possession  of  a  larva,  which  was  evidently 
appreciated. 

7.  Abraxas  grossulariata  has  no  special  protection  against  the 
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attacks  o£  animal  parasites.  Out  of  51  larvae  obtained  in  May  and 
June,  and  reared  with  proper  precautions,  22,  or  43  %  were  infested 
with  Hymenopterous  or  Dipterous  parasites.  [Similar  facts  are 
recorded  by  Poulton  with  reference  to  the  "  nauseous  larva"  of  Pieris 
hrassiccd,  Col.  An.,  p.  182.] 

Plateau  therefore  concludes  that  Abraxas  grossulariata  does  not 
disregard  means  of  concealment,  that  it  is  protected  by  no  special 
nauseous  flavour,  and  that  it  is  readily  attacked  under  suitable  con- 
ditions by  certain  Vertehrata,  AracJinida,  Adephaga  and  insect  parasites, 
though  not  by  indigenous  birds,  reptiles  or  some  amphibia.  In  his 
own  words,  "  the  results  of  this  research  go  to  prove  that,  in  the  case 
of  Abraxas,  conspicuous  coloration  does  not  possess  the  warning 
significance  which  has  been  attributed  to  it,  and  naturalists  will  do 
well  to  apply  further  experimental  tests  to  other  cases  in  which  this 
explanation  has  met  with  a  too  facile  acceptance." 

The  original  paper  should  be  studied  in  detail  by  those  persons 
interested  in  the  subject  of  warning  coloration. 

48,  Wimpole  Street,  W. : 
Januari/,  1895. 


Pre-occupied  Generic  Names  in  the  Lepidoptera. — Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted 
to  mention  that,  so  far  as  British  genera  are  concerned,  all  tliose  mistaken  applica- 
tions of  generic  names  mentioned  bv  Lord  Walsingham  {ante  p.  40),  and  a  large 
number  of  others  to  whieh  he  does  not  refer,  will  be  found  corrected,  to  the  best  of 
my  understanding  and  judgment,  in  my  work  now  passing  through  the  press.  Some 
of  the  remainder  I  have  also  corrected  elsewhere.  But  with  regard  to  pairs  of  names, 
such  as  Eupselia  and  Eupsilia,  Pandemis  and  Pandemos,  I  cannot  admit  that  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  instances  of  duplicate  use.  Generic  names  are  now,  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy  and  clearness,  treated  as  combinations  of  letters  without  meanings, 
and  accordingly  exempted  from  orthographical  emendation ;  hence  a  difference  of  a 
single  letter  must  be  held  to  constitute  a  distinct  name.  In  cases  where  a  slightly 
corrected  form  has  become  thoroughly  established,  and  there  is  no  possible  chance  of 
confusion — as  in  Gracilaria,  Cosmopteryx,  Micropteryx,  where  the  original  forms 
are  wrongly  spelt  Gracillaria,  Cosmopterix,  Micropterix — I  see  no  reason  why  those 
who  prefer  the  orthographically  correct  form  should  not  continue  to  use  it ;  but  such 
cases  are  very  few. — E.  Meyrice,  Elmswood,  Marlborough :  February  6th,  1895. 

Notes  on  a  mass  of  Cocoons  of  ApJiomia  sociella,  L. — By  the  courtesy  of  Mr, 
W.  P.  Blackburne-Maze,  of  Shaw  House,  Newbury,  I  received  the  other  day  a  well 
executed  photograph  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  life-history  of  this  species,  showing 
especially  its  method  of  pupation  ;  and  as  I  have  had  no  previous  opportunity  of 
examining  such  a  specimen,  Mr.  Maze  has  been  good  enough  to  forwai'd  the  mass  of 
cocoons,  together  with  details  of  great  interest,  which  he  allows  me  to  publish. 
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The  bunch  of  cocoons  is  of  about  the  size  of  the  egg  of  a  goose,  and,  roughly, 
of  the  same  shape.  From  it  were  secured  last  season  at  least  265  moths.  It  is 
light  (though  it  was  doubtless  heavier  when  it  contained  from  200  to  300  living 
larvaB  or  pupte),  and  has  a  singular  stringy  appearance,  the  cocoons  being  apparently 
laid  side  by  side  throughout,  each  being  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long, 
and  much  like  a  short  bit  of  the  loosest  soft  string,  or  perhaps  even  more  like  one  of  a 
bunch  of  sand  tubes  of  an  Annelide,  such  as  is  often  to  be  found  on  low  rocks  between 
tide  marks.  It  might  even  well  be  passed  over  for  a  lump  of  earth  or  an  old  crushed 
worsted  ball,  or  an  underground  fungus,  and  the  finder  must  be  a  person  of  acute 
observation  or  he  could  not  have  noticed  it.  It  was  dug  up,  the  owner  tells  me,  by 
a  nursery  gardener  at  Staple,  Kent.  On  enquix'y  it  appears  that  there  were  in  tliat 
year  (1893)  fourteen  wasps'  nests  in  that  garden,  and  that  six  of  these  were  situated 
close  round  the  spot  from  which  the  bunch  of  cocoons  was  obtained  in  March,  1894. 
At  that  time  all  the  fabricators  were  in  the  larva  state,  the  pupal  condition  not 
being  assumed  until  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  The  first  motlis  emerged  on 
June  loth,  when  a  considerable  number  appeared,  and  smaller  numbers  from  day  to 
day  (probably  influenced  by  the  weatiier)  till  the  29th,  when  for  a  week  there  was 
a  vast  increase  in  numbers  ;  afterwards  odd  specimens  continued  to  appear  until  the 
end  of  July.  Mr.  Maze  says,  "  I  remember  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  early 
emergencies  were  males.  Thsy  usually  commenced  to  come  out  at  about  5  p.m., 
and  continued  till  night  and  often  through  the  night.  I  do  not  remember  that  any 
emerged  in  the  middle  of  tiie  day.  It  was  curious  to  see  them  struggling  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  cluster  of  cocoons,  first  the  head,  then  antennae  and  fx'ont  legs,  and 
then  they  rested  a  little  while,  till  with  a  final  struggle  they  were  freed,  ran  down 
tlie  side  of  the  cluster,  and  rested  with  their  heads  up  while  their  wings  developed, 
which  only  took  a  short  time." 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  cocoons  are  long  and  closely  appressed  one  upon 
another,  indeed,  curved  so  as  to  fit  round  and  into  any  interstice.  They  are  brownish 
or  earth-coloured,  but  tough  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  so  that  it  is  difiieult  to 
detach  one,  and  almost  impossible  to  tear  it.  When  cut  open  the  long  cocoon  is 
found  to  be  merely  an  outer  envelope,  inside  which  is  the  true  cocoon,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  thinner,  smooth,  and  rather  more  papery  in  texture,  but 
extremely  tough,  so  that  the  contained  larva  or  pupa  has  little  to  fear  from  even  a 
mouse,  while  a  bird  would  have  no  chance  at  all  with  it.  The  pupa  is  rather  slender 
with  very  long  wing  cases,  which,  with  the  antennae  and  limb  cases,  arc  well  marked, 
but  closely  attached,  pale  brown  ;  abdomen  rather  short  and  blunt,  redder  brown, 
as  also  is  the  remainder  of  the  pupa. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  bunch  of  cocoons  was  attached  to,  or  even  close  by, 
any  one  of  the  wasps'  nests  ;  and  the  same  may  I  think  be  said  of  the  similar 
bunches  previously  on  record,  which,  in  one  or  two  cases,  have  certainly  been  found 
under  a  stone.  This  i-aises  a  curious  question — How  did  so  many  larviB  find  their 
way  to  the  same  place  ?  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  something  approaching 
to  300  larvEe  can  have  fed  in  one  wasps'  nest,  nor  why  they  should  do  so  when  tliere 
were  six  nests  so  close  together.  But  supposing  that  they  did  feed  in  a  single  nest, 
would  every  larva  bo  full-fed  and  ready  to  spin  up  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
moment  ?  If  not,  how  could  the  later  larvu)  find  their  way  to  the  spot  chosen  by 
those  first  full-fed  ?  and  supposing  that  larvic  occupied  all  the  six  wasps'  nests,  how 
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could  thej  possibly  all  gather  together  in  this  manner  ?  the  more  obvious  conclusion 
would  seem  to  be  that  all  had  fed  together,  and  at  the  same  rate  of  growth,  and 
together  had  left  the  nest  to  search  out  a  suitable  place  for  pupation.  This  may  be 
the  case,  but  the  aspect  of  the  bunch  of  cocoons  is  not  that  of  a  great  number  spun 
simultaneously,  but  rather  of  the  regular  addition  of  fresh  cocoons  to  those  already 
made  ;  those  in  the  middle  being,  apparently,  pretty  straight  and  parallel,  while 
those  outside  are  curved  round  the  sides  of  the  mass,  occupying  every  interstice,  so 
as  to  present  the  closest  possible  continuous  outer  surface.  Hence  it  seems  probable 
that  by  some  fine  perceptive  faculty,  all,  as  they  became  full-fed,  followed  their  more 
advanced  brethren,  and  added  their  labours  to  the  mass. — Chas.  G.  Baerett,  39, 
Linden  Grove,  Nunhead,  S.E.  :  February,  1895. 

Pemistent  odour  of  Bomhyx  querciis  ?  • — Breeding  a  female  Sombyx  quereus, 
L.,  I  thouglit  T  would  try  assembling,  so  took  it  out  with  me  on  July  7th  last,  but 
although  the  weather  was  everything  that  could  be  desired  I  failed  to  atti'act  a 
single  male  ;  it  was  evidently  a  little  too  early  for  them.  I  did  not  do  any  day 
collecting  again  until  July  15th,  on  which  occasion  I  left  the  female  at  home,  not 
thinking  her  worth  taking  out  so  long  after  emergence,  but  I  had  on  the  same 
satchel  as  on  the  previous  occasion.  Almost  as  soon  as  I  had  arrived  on  my  col- 
lecting ground  it  became  evident  that  I  was  the  centre  of  attraction  to  a  number  of 
male  B.  quereus,  which  kept  flying  round  me  in  their  usual  headlong  manner,  giving 
me  every  opportunity  of  netting  them,  and  so  they  continued  for  some  time,  and 
even  after  I  had  moved  off  to  a  large  open  common  one  or  two  came.  I  was  rather 
puzzled  at  first  to  account  for  the  evident  attraction,  until  it  struck  me  that  the 
cause  was  my  having  carried  the  female  in  my  bag  more  than  a  week  previously. — 
A.  n.  Hamm,  Reading:  Januari/,  1895. 

Scyhalicus  ohlongiuscnlus,  Dej.,  in  the  IsJe  of  PurhecJc. — On  July  25th  last,  when 
the  Rev.  F.  O.  Pickard-Cambridgc  and  I  were  collecting  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Isle  of  Purbeck,  my  companion  was  lucky  enough  to  find  under  a  stone  on  the  beach, 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  a  single  male  specimen  of  the  very  rare  Scyhalicus 
ollongiusetilus,  which  was  promptly  secured.  A  diligent  search  was  at  once  made, 
but  no  others  could  be  discovered  ;  perhaps  in  so  late  a  season  it  was  still  rather  too 
early  to  expect  to  find  any  more  in  the  perfect  state,  and  we  had  no  opportunity  of 
paying  another  visit  to  the  locality.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  record  the 
capture  of  this  beetle  in  Purbeck,  because,  although  it  has  been  taken  on  other  parts 
of  the  Dorset  coast  line  both  east  and  west  of  Weymouth  Bay,  it  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  previously  met  with  in  this  neighbourhood.  As  I  am  aware  that 
much  excellent  work  among  the  Coleoptera  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  has  been  done 
during  the  last  few  years  by  visitors  staying  at  Swanage,  Bournemouth,  and  else- 
where, I  should  be  very  grateful  for  any  lists,  with  approximate  localities  and  names 
of  captors  if  possible,  of  reliably-identified  species  taken  within  its  boundaries. 
Although  no  Coleopterist  myself,  I  hope  at  some  future  time  to  prepare,  on  behalf 
of  our  Dorset  Nat.  Hist,  and  A.  F.  Club,  a  catalogue  of  the  beetles  known  to  occur 
in  this  district,  because  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  interesting  results  of  such  good  work 
should  not  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  county. — Eustace  R.  Bankes,  The 
Rectory,  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset :  January  "ilh,  1895. 
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Anthicus  Wollustoni,  F.  Walerh. — Anthicus  Wolla.stuni,  F.  Watcrli.,  from  St. 
Ilclcna  [Jovirn.  Linn.  Soc,  Zool.,  xiv,  p.  532  (1879)],  iho  type  of  which  I  liave 
recently  examined  at  tlio  British  Museum,  is  a  species  of  ScydmanidcB  ;  the  name, 
as  I  pointed  out  some  time  ago,*  was  long  pre-occupied  in  the  genus  (King,  18fi9). 
The  insect  has  been  renamed  A.  Waterhuusei  by  M.  Pic  (Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Belg.,1891', 
p.  273,  nota),  but  his  name  is  no  longer  required.  The  species  in  any  case  is  an 
addition  to  WoUaston's  "  Coleoptera  Sanctae  Helena)."  The  insect  formed  part  of  a 
small  collection  made  by  the  late  Charles  Darwin  in  St.  Helena  in  May,  183'5. — 
G.  C.  Champion,  Woking  :  January  3rd,  1895. 

Scymnus  pulcheUus  in  Suffolk. — I  had  the  good  fortune  to  take,  during  the 
month  of  May,  189t,  several  specimens  of  the  above  named  very  rare  beetle,  and  up 
to  September  last  I  captured  no  less  than  220,  all  of  which  I  have  carded.  I  took 
them  off  the  Finns  sylvestris,  on  one  particular  tree  only ;  there  were  many  trees  of  the 
same  kind  growing  in  close  proximity,  but  althougli  I  searched  them  all  diligently, 
not  one  could  I  obtain  from  them.  The  Scymnus  evidently  preferred  the  south  side 
of  this  tree,  as  I  could  not  find  one  elsewhere.  I  sent  a  few  specimens  to  Dr.  Sharp, 
of  Cambridge,  who  informs  me  by  letter,  "  that  I  need  not  be  afraid  of  exterminating 
the  Scymnus,  as  its  abundance  depends  chiefly  upon  its  food  supply,  and  by  taking 
it  freely  the  food  will  increase,  and  the  Scymnus  become  more  abundant  than  ever." 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  find  it  so.  I  took  with  the  Scymnus,  altliough  sparingly,  2'ri- 
nodes  hirtus,a,  very  local  species,  and  Tiresias  serra.  —  Frederick  Fux,  Coddenham, 
near  Needham  Market,  Suffolk  :  January,  1895. 

Coleoptera  near  Cardiff. — Aphodius  porcus  was  abundant  in  fields  by  the  Taff 
on  September  26th,  but  vanished  in  a  day  or  two ;  A.  sticlicus  occurred  at  the  same 
time,  a  smaller  and  darker  form  than  the  one  plentiful  in  April.  Pria  dulcamarce 
occurred  sparingly  with  Cercus  rufdahris  on  meadowsweet  as  long  as  the  bloom 
lasted.  Apion  punctiyerum  and  A.  pallipes  have  been  plentiful  throughout  the 
summer  on  their  respective  food-plants,  and  A.  vicire,  A.  tenue  and  A.  eheninum 
occasional.  Orohitis  was  common  on  the  dog  violet,  and  I  took  a  good  series  of 
Orthockestes  by  sweeping  a  roadside  bank,  together  with  a  single  Cryptocephalus 
morcei.  Anaspis  pulicaria  occurred  in  flowers  of  the  dog  rose,  Mordellistena 
hrunnea  (1)  on  hawthorn,  Ochina  hederce,  Cissophagus  hedera,  Phyllotreta  tetra- 
stigma  (1),  Tachinus  flavipes  (1),  Eusphalerum,  Bythinus  Curtisi,  and  Chrysomela 
didymata  (1). — B.  Tomlin,  The  Green,  Llandaff  :  January,  1895. 

Coleoptera  at  Deal  and  Dover. — I  took  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Anthocomus 
rufus  on  a  thistle  on  the  sandhills  at  Deal  on  September  11th  ;  also  a  good  series  of 
I\itidula  4,-pustulata,  Xecrophorus  interrvptus  (1),  Aphodius  nitidulus  (2)  :  while 
Dover  produced  a  series  of  Liparus  germanus  and  Carahus  munilis  var.  consitus  in 
July. — Id. 

An  overlooked  record  of  the  occurrence  of  Thermuhia  domestica  (furnorum)  in 
Britain. — When  engaged  in  revising  a  proof  sheet  of  tlie  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Papers,  I  came  across  the  title  of  an  article  that  escaped  notice  during  the  discussion 
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on  this  insect  in  the  last  vol.  (1894)  of  this  Magazine,  and  which  has  probably  been 
generally  overlooked.  The  article  is  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  vol.  iv,  pt.  3,  pp.  187-188  (1878),  and  is  entitled,  "  On  a  species  of 
Lepisma  supposed  to  be  undescribed,"  by  James  Simpson.  It  refers  to  an  insect 
found  in  quantity  in  a  largo  baking  establishment  in  Edinburgh,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  diagnosis  (as  "Lepisma  sp.")  by  the  late  Dr.  Buchanan  White.  From  this 
diagnosis,  and  the  account  of  habits  given  by  Mr  Simpson,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  insect  in  question  was  no  other  than  our  heat-loving  friend  so  often  alluded 
to  in  1894,  and  I  think  the  record,  with  the  exception  of  Newman's  vague  account 
of  his  Lepismodes  inquilina  in  18H3,  is  the  earliest  of  its  occurrence  in  Europe. 
Does  it  still  exist  in  Edinburgh.?  — R.  McLachlan,  Lewisham,  London :  Feb.  1st,  1895. 

An  aberrant  (?)  form  of  Stenocephalus  agilis,  Scop. — On  August  8th,  1893, 
I  took  a  pair  of  Stenocephalus  agilis  amongst  thick  grass  on  the  Common  near 
Maidenhead,  known  as  Maidenhead  Thicket.  The  $  was  an  imago,  but  the  ^  was 
a  nymph,  which,  however,  became  an  imago  a  few  days  after.  On  comparing  these 
insects  with  continental  examples,  I  have  noticed  several  differences,  but  as  I  have 
no  other  British  examples,  I  cannot  say  whether  these  differences  are  merely  an 
aberration  in  the  particular  specimens  referred  to,  or  whether  they  are  characteristic 
of  our  insular  specimens  generally  as  distinguished  from  continental  ones.  The 
object  of  the  present  note  is  to  call  the  attention  of  other  Hemipterists  to  the 
subject,  in  the  hope  that  the  point  may  be  settled  by  comparison  of  other  specimens. 
The  differences  are  as  follows.  The  most  noticeable  ones  are  connected  with  the 
antennae,  which  are  much  shorter  than  in  the  continental  forms,  but  this  abbreviation 
is  effected  by  a  proportionate  shortening  of  all  the  joints,  so  that  the  relative  length 
of  the  joints  is  the  same  in  both,  and  hence  both  agree  wilh  the  published  descrip- 
tions of  the  species.  The  basal  joint  is  not  only  shorter  but  also  considerably  stouter. 
The  shortening  of  the  2nd  joint  has  produced  a  very  considerable  abbreviation  of 
the  intermediate  dark  ring,  the  basal  and  terminal  ones  remaining  of  about  the 
same  absolute  size  as  in  the  continental  specimens.  Similarly  in  the  3rd  and  4th 
joints,  it  is  the  pale  part  at  the  base  that  suffers  abbreviation.  The  shortening  of 
the  falcate  4th  joint  is  very  obvious.  But  these  are  not  tlie  only  differences.  The 
hairs  on  the  legs  and  antennae  are  much  shorter  in  the  English  sjiecimens,  and  this 
is  the  case  also  with  those  carried  by  the  thoracic  punctures,  wliich  in  the  English 
specimens  are  hardly  noticeable,  but  are  very  distinct  in  the  continental  ones. 
Finally,  the  cheeks  are  not  produced  so  far  beyond  the  central  lobe  of  the  face,  the 
legs  are  proportionately  slightly  shorter,  and  the  pale  spot  at  the  junction  of  the 
corium  with  the  membrane  at  the  end  of  its  inner  nerve,  is  either  absent  or  very 
indistinct.  The  continental  specimens  differ  slightly  amongst  themselves;  these 
differences  may  perhaps  be  sexual,  the  <J  differing  from  the  ?  in  having  shorter 
hairs  and  rather  longer  antennfe.  But  these  differences  do  not  appear  in  the  English 
specimens.  What  I  should  like  to  know  is — 1st,  are  these  differences  constant  in 
our  English  repi-esentatives  of  the  species  ;  and  2nd,  if  this  is  not  so,  may  this 
shortening  of  antennae  and  hairs,  involving  as  it  docs  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
material  used,  so  to  speak,  in  the  construction  of  the  form,  be  connected  with  the 
extreme  drought,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  characterized  the   summer  of  1893, 
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and  which  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  succulence  of  the  vegetntion  on 
which  presumably  the  insects  fed,  and  so  of  either  diminishing  their  supplies  of 
food,  or  rendering  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  ?  If  this  latter  should  be  the  case, 
might  not  similar  considerations  throw  light  upon  closelj  allied  forms  of  other 
genera,  such  as  Scolopostethus  and  Salda,  which  differ  mainly  in  the  matter  of 
])ubescence  ? — E.  A.  Butleu,  39,  Ashley  Road,  Crouch  Hill,  N. :  January,  1895. 

Method  of  sugaring  meadows,  moors,  mountain  sidex,^'c. — Proceed  as  follows  : — 
take  a  length  of  sea  fishing  line  (twelve  thread  water  cord  will  answer  the  purpose), 
tie  one  end  securely  to  a  stake  driven  firmly  into  the  ground  ;  about  two  feet  off 
this,  in  the  direction  you  intend  to  carry  the  line,  drive  in  a  stick  with  forked  top  so 
that  about  two  feet  of  it  are  above  ground  (for  portability,  a  bamboo  with  bent  wire 
fork  is  best),  then  pass  the  line  over  the  fork,  reel  off  thirty,  forty,  or  more  yards, 
pass  it  over  another  forked  stick  similarly  fixed,  pull  taut,  and  stake  down  the  other 
end  of  the  cord  about  two  feet  further  on,  thus  forming  a  miniature  clothes  line  : 
a  few  more  forked  sticks  or  bamboos  should  be  placed  at  intervals,  between  the  ends, 
to  act  as  props.  Next  have  some  pieces  of  cloth  or  rag  cut,  3  by  7  inches  is  a  good 
size,  and  pack  them  one  upon  another  into  a  suitable  tin  box.  These  cloths  should 
be  saturated  with  sugaring  compound  and  flavoured  with  essence  of  ginger  grass  or 
other  seductive  perfume.  When  required  for  use  they  should  be  taken  out  and  fixed 
to  the  line  at  distances  of  about  three  yards  apart ;  this  may  be  done  by  pinning,  or 
better  still,  by  fastening  the  two  corners  of  one  of  the  short  sides  by  means  of 
"dolls'  clothes  pegs,"  which  are  rapidly  put  on  and  taken  off. 

The  great  time  for  working  the  above  is  at  those  seasons  when  the  meadow- 
grass  is  in  full  bloom  ;  but  as  farmers  strongly  object  to  trespassing  when  the  grass 
is  ready  for  the  scythe,  it  is  advisable  to  find  a  public  footpath,  alongside  which  our 
sweets  may  be  spread  without  injury  to  the  crop  :  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  if  rain  have  fallen  during  the  day  or  there  has  been  a 
heavy  dew,  our  chances  of  success  will  be  better,  as  the  bloom  will  be  less  attractive. 
This  plan  of  sugaring  may  be  used  for  many  purposes  besides  the  above  ;  for 
operating  on  downs  and  mountain  sides  it  should  prove  invaluable,  and  ought  to 
attract  such  s])ecies  as  Noctua  sobrina,  Pachnobia  alpina,  Pachetra  leucophcea,  &c. 
"With  sandhills,  moors  and  fens,  too,  it  would  no  doubt  meet  with  success  ;  and  the 
judicious  wafting  of  our  alluring  odours  might  afford  the  means  of  sampling  tho 
contents  of  woods  and  grounds  which  we  are  forbidden  to  enter.  Its  great  advantaije 
over  other  methods,  in  use  in  barren  or  difficult  localities,  consists  in  the  ease  with 
which  the  sugared  patches  can  be  found  and  examined,  even  in  the  dark. 

I  am  aware  that  many  collectors  have  no  faith  in  sugared  rags,  and,  indeed,  it 
has  been  pretty  generally  observed  that,  unless  moths  are  very  plentiful  and  raven- 
ous, they  do  not  care  to  soil  their  tarsi  with  the  sticky  mixture,  but  content  themselves 
by  sijiping  from  the  edge  of  the  bait.  To  these  I  would  suggest  that  pieces  of  clean 
brown  paper  should  be  substituted  for  rags,  a  streak  of  sugar  being  applied  to  thera 
offer  they  have  been  attached  to  the  line  ;  after  use  they  can  be  left  behind  as 
valueless,  or,  if  it  is  purposed  to  return  to  the  spot,  packed  away  with  the  sugared 
sides  facing  one  another,  under  a  stone  or  clod  in  readiness  for  the  next  visit.     The 
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basis  of  the  above  note  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Ricketts  of  this  town,  who 
told  me  that  it  was  the  secret  of  the  great  success  of  an  old  professional  collector. — 
H.  G.  Knaggs,  Folkestone:  January,  1895. 

Pin-forceps. — All  who  use  ordinary  pin-forceps  know  the  defects  and  the 
consequent  danger  of  damaging  specimens  with  them.  They  are  made  so  as  not  to 
slip  down  pins  when  in  use ;  but  they  do  not  prevent  a  pin  in  their  grasp  swaying 
under  pressure  backwards  or  forwards.  To  give  thorough  firmness  of  grip  to  the 
holders,  the  strice  should  be  cut  crosswise,  and  not  (as  in  the  usual  pattern  of  forceps) 
all  in  the  same  direction  ;  it  might  be  advantageous,  too,  if  in  one  or  in  both 
directions  they  were  cut  less  coarsely  than  at  present.  Cross  striae  can  easily  be  cut 
on  the  holders  by  any  one  with  the  edge  of  a  chrome-hardened  steel  knife-sharpener. 
— A.  E.  Eaton,  Biskra,  Algeria  :  December  Slsf,  1894. 


The  Cabbage  Eoot  Maggot  :  by  M.  V.  Slingeeland.  Forming  Bulletin 
VS  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Entomological 
Division.     November,  1894. 

This  bulky  Bulletin  of  nearly  100  pages  is  a  good  sample  of  the  work  being 
done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cornell  University,  and  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  American  Economic  Entomologists  attack  any  subject  they  take  up.  It  will 
prove  of  equal  value  on  this  side,  for  the  fly  (which  our  author  decides  should  bear 
the  name  of  Phorbia  brassicce,  Bouche)  is  equally  destructive  here,  and  was  no 
doubt  imported  into  the  United  States.  Those  interested  must  consult  tlie  Bulletin 
for  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  author  concludes  that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  and  the  principal  preventive  recommended  is  an  ingeniously  contrived  tarred 
card,  so  placed  as  to  intercept  and  hold  prisoners  the  female  flies  when  seeking  to 
oviposit.  The  injury  caused  by  the  fly  must  not  be  confounded  with  what  is 
known  as  "  club  root  "  in  cabbages,  which  is  due  to  a  fungus,  nor  with  galls  caused  by 
Ceuthorrhynchus.  As  a  cure,  an  emulsion,  of  which  carbolic  acid  is  the  active  ingre- 
dient, is  the  most  recommended. 

A  Handbook  of  the  British  Macro-Lepidoptera  :  by  Bertram  Geo. 
Eye,  F.E.S.  ;  with  hand-coloured  illustrations  by  Maud  Hoeman-Fishee.  Lon- 
don :  Ward  and  Foxlow.     January,  1895. 

The  author  of  this  projected  new  work  on  British  Lepidoptera  is  a  son  of  a 
former  editor  of  thia  Magazine,  whose  untimely  end  his  colleagues  so  greatly  de- 
plored. The  form  and  getting  up  are  excellent.  No  just  idea  of  a  work  of  this 
nature  can  be  had  from  a  first  part,  so  much  of  wliicli  is  necessarily  taken  up  by 
introductory  details.  The  figures  are  good.  Our  young  friend,  by  an  unlucky  slip, 
attributes  wild  carrot  as  the  natural  food  of  the  larva  of  Papilio  3Iachaon.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  Peucedanum  paliistre  is  the  natural  and  apparently 
exclusive  food  in  the  fen  haunts  of  the  insect  in  this  country. 
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Birmingham  Entomological  Society:  January  \Uh,  1895.  — Mr.  G.  n. 
Kenrick,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Dixey,  of  Oxford,  delivered  a  lecture,  entitled,  "  The  Growth  of 
Mimetic  Patterns  in  Butterflies."  He  firstly  showed,  with  the  aid  of  lantern  slides, 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  Pieridce,  from  an 
original  uniformly  neulral-coloured  ancestor  ;  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  diagrams, 
showed  the  probable  process  of  change  from  a  typical  Pierid  to  one  closely  mimicking 
a  Jleliconius,  all  the  intermediate  forms  being  apparently  natural  and  of  use.  He 
also  dealt  with  other  details  and  difficulties  of  the  theory  of  mimicry,  advancing 
probable  explanations. 

February  Uh,  1895  :  Annual  Meeting. — Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune-Bakee,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Council,  the  Treasurer  and  the  Librarian  were  pre- 
sented, and  the  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  as  follows: — President, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick,  F.E.S. ;  Vice-President,  Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune-Baker,  F.L.S.,  F  E.S. ; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  ;  Librarian,  Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau ;  Secretary,  Mr. 
Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  147,  Hall  Road,  Handsworth,  Birmingham  ;  and  other 
Members  of  the  Council,  Messrs.  P.  W.  Abbott  and  W.  Harrison. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott  exhibited  Vanessa  poJychloros,  bred  specimens,  one  of  which 
was  unusually  pale.- -Colbran  J.  VTain weight,  Hon.  Secretary. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society  :  February  Wth,  1895. 
—Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  D.  Walker,  Herbert  Massey,  and  Harold  Milne  were  elected  Members. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Corbett,  of  Doncaster,  read  "  Remarks  on  some  varieties  of  Xoctuina 
from  Doncaster,"  in  which  he  described  a  number  of  local  forms  occurring  at  Don- 
caster,  illustrated  by  specimens,  conspicuous  among  which  were  a  fine  series  of 
mclanic  Calocampa  exoleta,  and  a  fine  variety  of  Asphalia  flavicornis,  in  which  the 
dark  transverse  lines  were  very  strongly  marked.  Mr.  Mason  exhibited  a  long  series 
of  Caradrina  ambigua  from  Freshwater,  a  gynandromorphous  specimen  of  Argynnis 
Paphia  from  the  New  Forest,  a  striking  variety  of  Agrotis  agathina,  having  the 
ground  colour  rosy,  from  Penmaenmawr,  specimens  of  Cloantha  solidaginis,  Xofo- 
donta  cliaoiiia,  and  Aplecta  herbida  from  Delamcre,  and  a  dark  series  of  Vanessa 
cardui  bred  from  larvae  obtained  at  Wallasey.  Mr.  Sharp  exhibited  a  number  of 
European  Silphidee,  calling  attention  to  the  forms  brunnea  and  subrotundata  of 
Silpha  atrata,  which  he  considered  were  distinct  species. — F.  N.  Pierce  and  H. 
B.  Jones,  Ron.  Secretaries,  7,  The  Elms,  Dingle,  Liverpool. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society  : 
January  2Uh,  1895  ;  ANNUAL  General  Meeting.— T.  W.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.E.S., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Council's  and  Treasurer's  Reports  were  read,  and  the  Officers  and  Council 
for   the    vear   were    elected,   as   follows :  —President,   T.   W.   Hall,  F.E.S. ;    Vice- 
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Presidents,  C.  G-.  Barrett,  F.E.S.,  and  J.  Henderson  ;  Treasurer,  E.  Adkin,  F.E.S. ; 
Librarian,  H.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.  ;  Curator,  W.  West,  Greenwich  ;  Hon.  Secretaries, 
Stanley  Edwards,  F.L.S.  (Corresponding),  and  H.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.  (Reporting). 
Council:— T.  E.  Billups,  F.E.S.,  C.  A.  Briggs,  F.E.S.,  J.  H.  Carpenter,  C.  Fenn, 
F.E.S.,  F.  E.  Filer,  W.  Mansbridge,  F.E.S.,  and  W.  A.  Pearce. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Step,  the  retiring  President,  Mr.  Hall  read  the  Annual 
Address,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him. 

February  14th,  1895.— T.  W.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  Furneaux,  F.R.G-.S.,  of  Ommaney  Eoad,  New  Cross,  was  elected  a 
Member. 

Mr.  Peach  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  genus  Xanthia,  said  to  be  X.  ocellaris, 
Bork.,  but  which  many  present  considered  merely  a  var.  oi X.gilvago,  Esp.;  it  was  from 
Wimbledon.  Mr.  Adkin,  Vanessa  urticce,  L.,  var.  from  Sutherland  and  N.  Ireland, 
and  commented  upon  the  similarity  of  these  to  the  Japanese  form  called  V.  connexa, 
Butl. ;  he  also  exhibited  series  of  ZygcBna  filipendidce  from  Sutherland,  taken  2000 
feet  above  the  sea :  a  discussion  ensued.  Mr.  Williams,  series  of  A.  cardamines ,  L., 
with  forms  which  some  authorities  term  A.  Alberii,  and  read  notes  thereon. — H.  J. 
TuENER,  Hon.  Secretary. 


Entomological  Society  of  London:  February  6th,  1895.  —  Professor 
Eaphael  Meldola,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  nominated  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Wal- 
singham,  F.E.S.,  Mr.  Henry  John  Elwes,  F.L.S. ,  and  Professor  Edward  B.  Poulton, 
F.E.S.,  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society  for  the  Session  1895 — 6. 

Mr.  Charles  Nicholson,  of  202,  Evering  Eoad,  Clapton,  N.E.,  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  F.  H.  Blandford  made  some  remarks  regarding  Mons.  Brongniart's 
donation  to  the  library  of  his  monograph,  entitled,  "  Eecherches  pour  servir  h 
I'histoire  des  Insectes  Fossiles  des  Temps  Primaires."  Mr.  Blandford  also  called 
attention  to  figures  of  pupae  of  species  of  Spalgis  {Lyccenidai),  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Hampson 
and  Mr.  McLachlan  took  part.  Canon  Fowler  exhibited,  on  belialf  of  Mr.  C.  A. 
Myers,  an  unusually  fine  specimen  of  Sphceria  Sobertsi,  growing  from  the  prothorax 
of  an  underground  larva  of  an  Hepialus,  supposed  to  be  H.  virescens,  irom  New 
Zealand.  Mr.  McLachlan  said  that  there  was  a  doubt  whether  the  caterpillar 
should  be  referred  to  this  species.  Mr.  Blandford  stated  that  the  French  Grovern- 
ment  had  set  aside  a  section  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Paris  for  the  study  of 
entomophagous  fungi.  Prof.  L.  C.  Miall,  F.E.S.,  and  Mr.  N.Walker,  communicated 
a  paper,  entitled,  "  On  the  Life-History  of  Pericoma  canescens  (Psychodidee),"  with 
an  Appendix  by  Baron  Osten-Sacken.  Herr  Jacoby  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  African  Phytophagous  Coleoptera."  Dr.  D.  Sharp 
remarked  that  Erichson  began  the  "  Insekten  Deutschlands  "  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
and  as  he  was  engaged  on  a  classification  of  the  Coleoptera  of  the  World,  he  included 
a  considerable  number  of  exotic  species  in  his  work.  Mr.  G.  F.  Hampson  read  a 
paper,  entitled,  "  Descriptions  of  New  Heterocera  from  India." — W.  W.  Fowlee, 
Hon.  Secretary. 
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NOTES    ON    THE    LARVA,   &c.,    OF    TEPHROSIA    EXTERSARIA. 
BY    C.    FENN,    F.E.S. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Porritt's  interesting  article  on  tlic  earlier 
stages  of  T.  exiersaria  on  pp.  65-67  of  this  volume,  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

As  far  back  as  August,  IS75,  I  reared  a  big  brood  of  this  species, 
and  although  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Porritt's  description  of  the  two 
forms  of  the  full-fed  larva,  yet  I  noticed  so  many  intermediate  varieties, 
that  I  should  only  designate  them  as  the  extremes  of  its  variation.  I 
was  at  the  time  chiefly  engaged  in  studying  the  larvae  of  our  Lepido- 
ptera,  and  took  careful  notes  of  all  constant  larval  variation,  in  some 
species  the  permanent  varieties  being  very  numerous.  I  append  the 
description  I  took  at  the  time  ;  also  of  the  pupa  and  the  mode  of 
pupation. 

iarra— elongate,  generally  with  slight  enlargement  or  transverse  dorsal  promi- 
nences on  the  5th  and  9th  segments,  especially  on  the  latter.  Head  rounded,  not 
highly  polished  ;  two  very  small  anal  points.  Dull  hazel  or  cliocolate-brown,  often 
tinged  with  green  ;  the  sides  broadly  blotched  witli  blaekish-brown  or  very  dark 
ferruginous,  which  colour  is  often  continued  on  the  back,  and  then  forms  an  ill- 
defined  broad  bar  on  each  segment.  An  indistinct  series  of  pale  quadrate  dorsal 
spots,  one  at  the  termination  of  each  segment,  and  a  row  of  white  or  whitish 
subdorsal  dots.  5th  and  9tli  segments  always  transversely  barred  with  very  dark 
blackish-brown  or  dark  ferruginous.  Spiracles  black,  surrounded  with  whitish. 
Head  dull  greenisli,  dusted  with  brown,  face  paler.  2nd,  3rd  and  anal  segments 
tinged  with  green.  Ventral  surface  hazel-brown,  with  a  row  of  conspicuous  whitish 
or  yellowish  spots  of  unequal  size,  the  spaces  between  the  2nd  and  -ith  segments  and 
between  the  anal  prologs  bright  yellow. 

Pupa  stout  and  short,  anal  extremity  with  a  small  curved  spike.  Light  reddish- 
bi'own,  wing-cases,^&c.,  dark  grass-green.  Segmental  divisions  and  dorsal  shade 
greyish-brown.  Spun  up  under  moss  or  immediately  below  the  surface  of  tlie 
ground  ;  enclosed  in  a  slight  silken  cocoon  mixed  with  fragments  of  moss  or  grains 
of  sand. 

Like  many  of  the  GeometrcB,  this  species  is  liable  to  vary  in  the 
structure  of  the  larvae,  some  individuals  being  almost  without  the 
dorsal  protuberances.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  other  genera  of 
Gcomctrce,  and  notably  in  Ennomos. 

My  larva?  fed  u[)  on  birch  and  changed  to  pupa;  at  the  end  of 
August,  1875.  In  later  years  I  have  repeatedly  bred  the  insect,  but 
generally  from  larva)  beaten  from  hazel  in  September.  The  moth  used 
to  be  tolerably  common  in  our  home  woods,  but  seems  now  to  have 
become  scarcer. 

Eversden  House,  Burnt  Ash  Mill,  Lee,  S.E.  : 
March  2/»/,   181)5. 
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A  CONTRIBUTION   TO   THE    HISTORY  OF   THE   SPECIES   KNOWN 

AS    LITA    OCELLATELLA,   STATNTON. 

BY  JOHN   HARTLEY   DURRANT,  F.E.S.,  Memb.  Soc.  Ent.  de  France. 

In  Mr.  Baiikes'  valuable  paper,  dealing  with  the  instahUella  group 
of  the  genus  Lita  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag  ,  XXX,  127  [IS94]),  we  find  the 
following  passage  :  "  Qeleehia  {Lita)  ocellatella  was  first  described  and 
named  by  Mr.  Stainton  in  Ent.  Ann.,  1859,  pp.  151-2,  from  specimens 
hred  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  XTX.  p  252)  by  Mr.  Thomas  Boyd  from  larva) 
found  feeding,  in  May,  in  flower-heads  of  Beta  marifima  at  the  Lizard 
in  Cornwall.  *  *  The  name  must,  therefore,  be  retained  for  this 
species,  of  which  I  have  seen  in  Mr  Wollaston's  collection  one  of 
the  examples  taken  by  him  at  Porto  Sancto  (E.  A.,  1S59,  pp.  151-2)." 
There  are  two  descriptions  of   Gelecliia  ocellatella  by  Stainton  :  — 

(1.)  Ann.  and  Mag.  N.  H.  (3  s).  III,  212  (1S59)  ; 

(2.)  Ent.  Ann  ,  1859,  151-2. 

In  the  Annual  we  find  the  description  of  "  GelecJila  ocellatella, 
Stainton,"  but  the  next  species  is  referred  to  as  "  Gelecliia  suhdecur- 
tella,  n.  sp.,"  on  succeeding  pages  are  to  be  found  "  Ghjpliipteryx 
cladiella,  n.  sp."  "  Coleophora  salinella,  n.  sp.,"  &c.  Why  is  one 
followed  by  ''Stainton,"  and  the  others  by''n.  sp."?  The  reason 
appears  obvious,  because  this  is  not  the  original  description  of 
ocellatella. 

In  the  Annals,  Stainton  described  this  insect  from  Porto  Santo 
as  "  Gelecliia  ocellatella,  n.  sp. ;"  and  in  the  Annual  he  wrote  :  "  Except 
a  few  specimens  taken  by  Mr.  "Wollaston  at  Porto  Sancto,  this  species 
was  entirely  unknown,  till  Mr.  Boyd  met  with  it  in  Cornwall,  at 
the  Lizard,  last  May." 

In  the  Annals  we  find  no  reference  to  the  Cornish  specimens, 
while  in  the  Annual  both  the  Madeiran  and  Cornish  specimens  are 
recorded.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  name  Gelecliia  ocellatella 
was  originally  given  to  the  Madeiran  specimens,  and  probably  the  MS. 
had  been  sent  for  publication  in  the  Annals  before  the  discovery  was 
made  that  the  species  occurred  also  in  this  country. 

In  the  Annals  there  is  only  a  Latin  diagnosis,  while  in  the  Annual 
the  species  is  described  in  both  Latin  and  English.  The  Latin 
descriptions  are  almost  identical — and  personally  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  description  in  the  Annals  has  been  used  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Latin  description  in  the  Annual,  with  the  addition  of  more  exact 
definition  rendered  possible  by  the  acquisition  of  finer  specimens.  If 
further  evidence  is  necessary  to  bear  out  my  contention  that  the 
description  published  in  the  Annals  was  written  first,  it  will  be  found 
in  the  comparison  with  allied  species. 
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In  the  Annals  ocelhifeUa  is  compared  wltli  costella  and  maculi- 
ferella,  while  in  the  Annual  the  comparison  is  made  to  instahilella  and 
obsolcfella.  'No  one  acquainted  with  these  species  could  doubt  that 
the  comparison  with  costella  and  maculiferella  was  made  at  an  earlier 
date  than  the  comparison  with  instahilella  and  ohsoletella,  which  are 
very  closely  allied  to  ocellatella. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  Stainton's  original  description  was  taken 
from  a  Madeiran  specimen,  collected  at  Porto  Santo,  and  his  type 
should  be  the  specimen  in  the  Wollaston  collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  labelled  "  XXIII." 

So  far,  everything  has  favoured  the  contention  that  the  type  was 
from  Madeira,  and  not  from  Cornwall,  but  we  have  now  to  deal  with 
a  curious  complication. 

The  description  in  the  Annual  was  published  before  that  in  the 
Annals ! 

Stainton's  paper,  Kxxn.  and  Mag.  N.  H.  (3  s.).  Ill,  209-14,  was 
published  in  March,  1859.  The  Entomologist's  Annual  for  1859  is 
dated  at  the  foot  of  the  title  "  1859,"  but  in  the  Ent.  Wk.  Int.,  V,  88 
(1858),  is  a  notice  that  the  Annual  for  1859  was  published  December 
11th,  1858  ! 

Stainton,  in  his  Summary  of  Observations  on  Tineina,  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Annual,  writes  (Ent.  Ann.,  1874,  10)  :  "  G.  ocellatella, 
Stainton,  1859,  151,  n.  sp.,  described  ;  occurrence  at  the  Lizard,  in 
Cornwall,  Y." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  deal  with  the  question,  Which  is  Stainton's 
type  of  ocellatella  ?  in  a  way  that  would  satisfy  every  one,  should  the 
Madeiran  and  Cornish  insects  be  eventually  proved  to  be  distinct,  but 
fortunately  this  is  not  necessary. 

The  first  reference  to  the  species,  now  known  as  ocellatella,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  occurs  in  a  short  editorial  note  (Ent.  Wk.  Int., 
IV,  128  [17,  YII,  18581,  presumably  by  Stainton),  entitled,  "Treasures 
in  Cornwall,"  where  we  read,  "Mr.  Boyd  has  spent  a  few  weeks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Land's  End,  and  has  brought  home  a  number 
of  interesting  novelties  :  not  the  least  curious  is  a  Gclechia,  only 
hitherto  detected  by  Mr.  Wollaston,  in  Madeira." 

The  next  reference  to  this  species  is  Boyd,  Ent.  AVk.  Int.,  IV, 
143  (31,  VII,  1858)  :  here,  under  the  name  Gclechia  ocellatella,  we 
find  the  species  fully  described,  and  as  this  is  the  earliest  ^;Mi/w//p</ 
description,  the  species  must  in  future  be  known  as  Gclechia  ocella- 
tella, Boyd. 
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The  following  is  Boyd's  description  : — 

"  A  few  days  afterwards  I  took  the  first  specimen  of  a  Gelechia,  which  Mr. 
Wollaston  had  met  with  in  Madeira,  and  for  which  the  name  of  ocellatella  has  been 
proposed  :  the  colour  is  reddish-brown,  with  a  broad,  yellowish-brown  streak  along 
the  inner  edge,  ending  in  an  ill-defined  fascia  at  the  anal  angle  ;  there  are  several 
black  dots,  but  they  do  not  seem  very  constant,  except  one  in  the  fold,  about  one- 
tiiird  of  thawing  distant  from  the  body,  and  another  a  little  above  and  beyond  this  ; 
these  are  generally  surrounded  by  pale  rings,  and  have  an  ocellated  appearance : 
beyond  the  middle,  on  the  disc,  are  two  other  black  spots,  which  frequently  unite 
and  form  a  V.  I  did  not  meet  with  it  again  till  the  29th,  when  I  found  it  flying 
rather  freely  about  some  wild  beet,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  large  rocks  near  Kynance, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  take  in  good  condition,  as  it  flies  a  very  short  distance,  and  darts 
among  the  roots  and  dead  leaves  the  moment  it  is  disturbed." 

The  synonymy  of  this  species  will,  therefore,  be  as  follows  : — 

Gelechia  ocellatella,  Boyd. 
Gelechia,  sp.  (Stn.),  Ent.  Wk.  Int.,  IV,  128  (17,  VII,  1858) ;  Gelechia  ocellatella, 
Boyd,  Ent.  Wk.  Int.,  IV,  143  (31,  VII,  1858)  ;  Stn.,  Ent.  Ann.,  1859,  151-2  (14, 
XII,  1858)  ;  Stn.,  Ann.  and  Mag.  N.  II.  (.5  s.),  HI,  212  (III,  1859)  ;  then  follow 
the  references  cited  by  Bankes  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  XXX,  81  [IV,  1894]),  to  which 
should  be  added  :   Lita  ocellatella,  Wlsm.,  Tr.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1894,  537,  544. 

Merton  Hall,  Thetford : 

December  10th,  1894. 


COCCIDS    PREYED    UPON    BY    BIRDS. 

BY    B.    NEWSTEAD,    F.E.S., 
CURATOB   OF   THE   GBOSVENOR   MUSEUM,    CHESTER. 

To  do  justice  to  this  subject,  I  think  it  only  right  that  the  entire 
contents  of  each  stomach,  found  to  contain  Coccidce,  should  be  given ; 
as  it  is  only  by  such  means  that  an  adequate  idea  may  be  obtained  as 
to  whetber  the  birds  were  able  to  obtain  other,  and  what  we  should 
consider  more  nourishing,  food.  I  have  pleasure,  therefore,  in  en- 
closing tbe  result  of  ray  post  mortem  examinations  in  winter  of  two 
species  of  birds  {Parus  ccerideus  and  Acredula  caudata)  taken  from 
my  report  to  the  Cheshire  County  Council  on  "  The  Amendment  of 
the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act." 

The  finding  of  Coccidce  in  birds'  stomachs  is  certainly  of  very 
great  interest  and  economic  importance.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but 
believe  that  hitherto  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  recorded  ;  if  so, 
the  matter  should  be  of  some  value. 

I  have  records  of  three  species  of  Coccidce,  viz.,  Aspidiotus  zonatus, 
Fd.,  Mytilasjjis pomortcm,  Bouche,  a-nd  Asterodiaspis  quercicola,  Bouche  ; 
and  in  my  MS.  notes  there  is  a  record  of  an  immature  $  Lecanium, 
also  from  the  stomach  of  one  of  the  Paridce. 
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Aspidiofus  zonatus  may  be  quite  as  cagei-ly  sought  for  as  the 
Asterodiaspis,  but  it  is  a  much  rarer  species.  High  Legh  is  the  only 
known  habitat  in  Cheshire,  and  this  locality  is  many  miles  from  where 
the  blue  tit  (Parus  coendeus)  had  no  doubt  taken  the  insects.  These 
birds  must  have  keen  eyes  to  distinguish  this  species,  for  it  is  well 
protected  both  in  colour  and  texture.  The  central  red-brown  speck 
in  the  scale  is  the  only  indication  of  its  presence,  and  altogether  it 
may  be  considered  the  best  protected  of  any  of  our  British  Coccidcs. 

Mytilaspis  pomoriim. — Although  only  four  specimens  of  this  in- 
jurious species  were  found,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  readily 
devoured  by  birds.  Many  times  have  I  seen,  with  the  aid  of  field- 
glasses,  the  tree-creeper  {Oertliia  familiaris)  collecting  this  species 
during  winter  and  spring  ;  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  marsh 
tit  {P.  palustris)  and  the  blue  tit  (P.  cceruhus),  they,  too,  are  fond 
of  the  species.  One  has  only  to  examine  a  tree  infested  with  this 
"  scale  "  to  find,  in  very  many  instances,  only  the  white  mealy  outline 
of  the  insect  on  the  bark.  To  get  such  a  result  the  scale  must  be 
removed  by  some  agency,  and  I  am  pleased  to  credit  it  to  our  feathered 
friends,  the  useful  tits  and  the  tree-creeper. 

Asterodiaspis  quercicola. — I  firmly  believe  this  species  is  eagerly 
sought  for  by  various  species  of  tits.  Here,  in  Cheshire,  the  charac- 
teristic little  depressions  made  in  the  twigs  of  the  oak  by  this  species 
are  to  be  found  in  thousands.  Earely  is  it  that  the  Goccids  are  found 
in  thern.  This  fact,  for  many  years,  led  me  to  suspect  the  birds  had 
taken  them.  It  was  not  until  lS9-i  that  the  matter  was  placed  beyond 
doubt.  The  May  record  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  at  that  time 
there  would  be  a  good  selection  of  bird-food.  It  proves,  therefore, 
that  the  species  is  a  selected  item  in  the  dietary  of  two  species  of 
birds. 

Lecanium  genevense. — This  was  one  of  the  earliest  species  which 
came  under  my  investigation  when  first  I  became  a  student  of  the 
Coccidce.  At  that  time  a  large  colony  of  these  insects  infested  a  short 
thorn  hedge,  growing  hard  by  a  city  foot-path  leading  to  this  Museum, 
where  they  afforded  every  opportunity  for  investigation.  The  hatching 
of  the  larvae,  the  hibernation  of  the  young  ?,  and  the  emergence  of 
the  ^  in  May,  went  on  without  any  apparent  losses.  But  when 
the  females  had  become  fat  and  plump,  and  ready  to  lay  their  eggs, 
then  it  was  that  they  began  rapidly  to  disappear,  until  very  few 
remained.  At  first  I  could  not  account  for  the  loss,  but  one  day  a 
small  flock  of  sparrows  {Passer  domesticus)  were  busily  engaged  in 
the  hedge- row,  and  as  I  saw  them  subsequently  in  the  same  place  I 
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attributed  the  disappearance  of  the  Coccids  to  these  omnivorous  birds. 
A  post  mortem  examination  would  have  settled  the  matter,  but  the 
birds  could  neither  be  trapped  nor  shot  in  such  a  public  thoroughfare. 

It  is  of  interest  also  to  know  that  many  specimens  of  Phyllotreta 
undidata  and  P.  neinorum  were  found  m  four  stomachs  of  the  tree- 
creeper. 

Summary  of  contents  of  nine  stomachs  of  blue  tit  and  long-tailed 
tit  examined: — Aspidiofus  zonatiis,  many;  Asterodiaspis  quercicola 
numerous  ;  BIytilnspis  pomorum,  a  few  ;  larva?  of  Diptera,  many  ; 
small  moths  and  larvfe,  many  ;  Coleoptera,  various,  chiefly  weevils  ; 
Cynips,  many  ;  and  bud-scales.  These  occurred  in  different  propor- 
tions in  the  various  stomachs. 

Chester:  March  9th,  1895. 


ARE    THE    ANTENNA    OF    THE    PUPA   FREE    IN   THE   FAMILY 

TINEIDJE  1 

BY    T.    A.    CHAPMAN,    M.D.,    P.E.S. 

The  species  of  Tineidce  of  which  I  have  examined  the  pupa  have 
not  been  numerous,  but  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  representative  ;  I 
much  want  further  species.  I  Ihink  there  are  some  species  still  placed 
in  Tinea  that  are  not  quite  with  the  others.  I  accept  holefi,  palles- 
centella*  biselliella,  ocliraceeUa,  F,  as  true  Tinece  {Tineidce).  In 
these,  and  some  others,  the  antennae  appear  to  be  free  only  in  such 
species,  and  so  far  as  they  extend  beyond  the  wings.  The  question  as  to 
whether  they  are  free  otherwise  is  not  either  so  easy  to  decide,  or  in 
one  aspect,  so  important  as  at  first  it  may  appear.  They  lie  in  a 
definite  groove  between  the  wings  and  the  legs,  from  which,  however, 
the  empty  antennal  case  becomes  quite  free  on  dehiscence ;  befoi'e 
dehiscence  they  can  also  be  separated  from  this  groove  without  very 
great  violence.  Still  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  some  actual  ad- 
hesion between  the  opposed  chitinous  surfaces  in  the  groove,  and  that 
in  lifting  the  antennae  out  of  the  groove,  this  adhesion  is  broken  down 
and  the  antenna  is  separated  and  not  merely  lifted. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Tinea  is  close  to  Adela,  and  Adcla  to  Mi- 
cropteryx,  in  which  all  appendages  and  segments  are  free ;  indeed,  the 
three  groups  were  all  placed  in  Tineidce  by  Stainton,  and  they  are 
still,  I  dare  say,  so  placed  by  many.  Stainton  also  placed  with  them 
Talaiporia,  P.,  which  are  not  at  all  nearly  related,  and  which  are  close, 
or  more  truly  belong  to,  the  Psychidce. 

Firbank,  Hereford  :  March,  1895. 


In  connection  with  this,  see  Mr.  Bradley's  remarks  at  p.  97  of  this  No.— Eds. 
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NOTES   ON   SOME   BUTTERFLIES   OF   TENEIMFE    (PART   II). 
BY    SIDNEY    CEOMPTON,    F.E.S. 

A  few  words  about  those  butterflies  which  are  representative  of 
European  species.  Some  may  be  dismissed  at  once  with  the  remark 
that  they  are  identical  with  the  same  species  in  Europe  ;  among  these 
are  Pieris  rapes,  P.  Baplidice,  Aporia  cratcegi,  Lyccena  hcetica,  Chry- 
sophanns  Phlceas,  Theda  rubi,  Danais  Plexippus,  Aryi/nnis  Lathonia, 
Pj/rameis  Atalanta,  P.  cardui,  and  Resperia  Actceon.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  remarked  that  P.  Baplidice,  which  is  so  rare  in  England,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  entomological  prizes,  is  common  all  over 
Tenerife,  from  March  till  December.  It  was  very  abundant  in  the 
winter  of  1892-3,  and  1894.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  cabbage.  AV^ith 
regard  to  A.  cratcegi,  though  it  has  never  been  netted  or  seen  by  me 
in  the  island,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Holt  White  that  it 
has  been  caught  here,  though  not  by  herself. 

As  I  said  before,  those  specimens  of  C.  Pldaeas  caught  in  the 
Tenerife  are  identical  in  characters  with  those  caught  in  England, 
though  I  have  in  my  cabinet  here  some  $%  with  the  hind-wings  quite 
black,  and  the  black  spots  very  large. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  species  in  Tenerife  are  P.  Callirhoe, 
P.  Huntera  {virqiniensis,  Drury),  and  the  Coliadt's.  1  will  take  them 
in  order : — 

Pyeameis  Calliruoe,  E. 

This  insect  expands  from  two  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  half 
inches,  Fome  of  the  specimens  caught  in  the  Tenerife  being  larger 
than  P.  Atalanta,  to  which  it  approximates  very  closely  in  general 
appearance.  It  is  much  commoner  here  than  P.  Atalanta..  The  chief 
}»oint  of  divergence  between  the  two  is,  that  in  P.  Callirhoe  the  red 
stripe  on  the  fore-wings  is  larger  and  more  indented,  and  of  a  bright, 
deep,  blood-red  colour.  The  white  apical  markings  are  neither  so 
large  nor  so  numerous  as  in  P.  Atalanta,  and  there  is  an  absence  of 
the  blue  spots  on  the  apex  of  the  fore-wings.  The  under-side  also 
differs  from  P.  Atalanta,  the  pale  yellow  costal  patch  in  the  hind- 
wings  being  very  indistinctly  defined.  The  habitat  of  the  larva  is 
similar  to  that  of  P.  Atalanta,  and  there  is  no  appreciable  difference 
between  the  chrysalis  of  the  two  species.  Mrs.  Holt  White  says  in 
her  book  (Appendix  C)  that,  in  rearing  P.  Callirlioe  several  specimens 
were  observed  to  emerge  from  the  chrysalis  with  bright  yellow 
instead  of  red  markings  on  the  margins  of  the  hind-wings.  She  also 
remarks  that  the  white  markings  on  the  fore-wings  varied.    According 
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to  Lang  (Rbopalocera  Europse,  vol.  i,  p.  17S),  P.  Callirhoe  was  im- 
ported into  the  Cai)ary  Islands  from  South  Portugal  or  Andalusia. 
Kirby  remarks,  in  his  review  of  Mrs.  Holt  White's  book  (Nature, 
February  22nd,  1S91),  that  it  is  East  Indian  in  its  affinities.  It  is 
certainly  found  in  China  (Leech,  Butt,  of  China,  Japan,  and  Corea, 
i,  p.  252)  and  in  Northern  India  (Niceville,  Butt.  Ind.,  ii,  p.  229, 
pi.  xviii). 

Ptrameis  Hunteka,  E. 

Not  very  rare  in  Teucrife,  but  very  local  ;  gi-eat  luimbers  have 
been  caught  at  a  village  called  Tacoronte. 

Gundlach,in  his  "Conti'ibucion  a  la  Entomologia  Cubana"  (1S8I), 
pp.  41-2,  says  concerning  this  insect,  "  No  he  nolado  diferencia  de  la 
P.  cardui.  Los  dos  sexos  son  iguales  y  sobre  la  diferencia  de  la 
especie  precedente  vease  lo  dicho  en  P.  cardui.''''  Side  by  side  with 
Gundlach's  words,  let  me  quote  Abbot  and  Smith  (Natural  History  of 
the  rarer  Lepidopterous  Insects  of  Georgia,  mdccxcvii,  vol.  i)  :  "  This 
had  long  been  considered  as  the  same  species  with  P.  cardui  till 
Eabricius  separated  them,  and  their  metamorphoses  confirm  his 
opinion.  It  is  one  of  those  instances  of  American  insects,  like  several 
plants  of  that  countr}^  being  very  similar  to  those  of  Europe,  but  not 
the  same."  Mrs.  Holt  AVhite  says  (pp.  56-7)  :  "  A  scarce  vai-iety  in 
Tenerife  *  *  *  similar  in  colouring  to  the  cardui,  but  somewhat 
brighter ;"  but  surely  there  is  considerable  differentiation  in  the  black 
markings  of  P.  Htmtera  being  fewer,  the  anterior-wings  more  rounded 
at  the  apices,  and  the  fore-wings  having  a  deeper  pink  on  the  under- 
side than  P.  cardui.  Also  the  two  large  eye-spots  near  the  hind-margin 
of  the  hind-wings  are  verj^  large  and  conspicuous. 

The  flight  of  P.  cardui  in  Tenerife  is  much  more  rapid  than  that 
of  the  English  specimens.*  I  notice  that  the  Eev.  Douglas  Timins 
says  the  continental  P.  cardui  fly  much  more  strongly  than  in  England 
("  Note  of  a  Month's  Collecting  at  Cannes,"  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lend., 
3rd  series,  vol.  ii,  pt.  v,  p.  102). 

CoLiAS  Edusa,  Eab. 
Those  specimens  of  C.  Edusa  caught  in  Tenerife  are  similar  to 
the  English,  but  much  brighter  in  colouring,  and  larger  in  size,  some 

*  I  a.sk  whether  this  is  real  or  Illusory  ?  and  also  whether  the  remark  refers  to  specimens 
that  have  pres>imabl_y  migrated  or  not?  I  may  he  wrong,  but  it  lias  always  seemed  to 
me  that  immigrant  examples  of  P.  cardui  in  this  country  fly  in  a  much  more  headlong 
manner  than  those  undoubtedly  recently  bred  here.  This  occurred  to  me  forcibly  during  the 
remarkable  immigration  of  the  species  in  the  cold,  cheerless  svimmer  of  1879.  These  immigrants 
are  usually  much  worn,  and  the  absence  of  the  pigment-laden  scales  would  render  them  lighter 
on  the  wing,  independent  of  the  unknown  impulse  which  apparently  urges  them  forward. 
The  females  in  these  examples  have  possibly  mostly  laid  their  eggs  long  before  arri\  ing  on  our 
shores,  and  this  al.so  would  give  them  additional  lightness.  The  matter  is  suggestive,  and  worthy 
of  further  consider.ition. — U.  McLachlan. 
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in  my  cabinet,  -nlu'c-h  were  canglit  near  Santa  Cruz,  mcasnring  two  and 
three-quarter  inchcH  across  the  wings.  There  is  great  diversity  in  this 
species,  some  of  the  insects  netted  by  myself  and  those  netted  by  my 
colleague  Mr.  H.  jMordey  Douglas,  differing  greatly  in  point  of  size, 
colouring,  and  width  of  the  black  hind-marginal  border,  and  in  the 
size  and  colouring  of  the  orange  discoidal  spots. 

The  ?  s,  in  my  collection  in  particular,  show  great  diversity  from 
the  ordinary  type  of  C.  Edusa,  hardly  two  specimens  being  exactly 
alike,  the  chief  difference  being  in  the  great  size  and  conspicuous 
dentation  of  the  yellow  makings  on  the  black  border  of  the  hind- 
wings.  I  have  both  C.  ITclice  and  C.  Hyale.  I  have  lately  acquired 
by  purchase  the  pigmy  or  dwarf  specimen  which  belonged  to  Don 
Eoman  Gomez  {vide  Mrs.  Holt  White,  p.  37),  measuring  less  than  an 
inch.  Except  in  its  diminutive  size,  it  presents  no  variation  from  the 
ordinary  form  of  C.  Helice.  There  is  a  (^  C.  Electra  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Trimen  at  Cape  Town,  expanding  only  1  inch  5|  lin.,  and  there 
is  a  ?  in  the  South  African  Museum  only  1  inch  4  lin. 

Both  C.  Hyale  and  C.  Helice  are  very  rare  in  Tenerife.  I  have 
some  dimorphic  forms  of  ?  ,  with  the  orange-yellow  ground-colour 
replaced  by  dusky  greyish- wbite,  the  greater  part  of  the  hind-wings 
being  suffused  nith  grey. 

I  have  also  captured  C.  Electra  in  Tenerife,  an  African  species 
of  the  genus.  C.  Electra  (Linuteus)  is  very  nearly  related  to  the 
common  European  C.  Ediisa  ;  the  distinguishing  characteristic  is  the 
deeper  ground-colour,  and  the  pink  lustre  which  the  lower  wings 
display  in  certain  lights,  and  the  hind-marginal  band  of  the  lower 
wings  is  blacker  and  better  defined.  Indeed,  C.  Electra  is  very  similar 
to  C.  Fieldii,  Menet. 

I  may  here  mention  (though,  perhaps,  this  is  a  digression  from  the  real  subject 
of  this  paper)  that  to  me  the  whole  genus  of  CoUades  seems  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  generic  division  of  Hhopalocera.  It  comprises  about  fifty  species, 
and  they  are  nearly  all  characteristic  of  Pala;arctic  and  Nearctic  regions.  Not  only 
are  they  interesting  from  their  habits,  and  the  lights  thrown  on  biology  and  geo- 
graphical distribution,  but  the  species  make  up  »  genus  of  singular  and  chastened 
beauty,  running  through  the  gamut  of  oranges  and  yellows.  They  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  northern  regions,  while  there  are  some  of  these  northern  species  that  are 
literally  arctic.  One  species,  C.  Ilecla,  has  been  taken  as  far  north  as  latitude  83^  N- 
It  is  generally  tliought  by  naturalists  now  that  these  arctic  Coliadce  are  survivors  of 
the  circumpolar  fauna  in  ante-Pliocene  times,*  when  there  existed  in  these  regions  a 
milder  and  more  uniform  climate,  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  tall  deciduous  trees 
and  evergreens. 

•  No  fossil  remains  of  in.tecta  appear  to  have  been  found  in  the  Pliocene  formation  (Wallace, 
Geogi-aphical  Distribution  of  Animals,  vol.  i,  p.  Itilii  ;  b\it  in  tlie  lower  Croatian  Miocene  there  is 
a  fossil  b\ittoifly  showing  all  the  wing-nervures  and  nervules— supposed  to  bo  either  a  Janonia 
i>r  a  Vatitsxa. 
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Those  species  of  Coliades  tliat  are  fouiicl  in  intertropical  parts  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  high  altitudes,  and  are  quite  alpine  in  their  habitat.  In  the  tropics  them- 
selves the  Coliadee  are  only  found  in  the  high  Andes,  Mr.  Ed.  Whymper  in  his 
recent  expedition  having  discovered  a  new  species,  named  by  Godman  and  Salvin 
C.  altieoJa.  A  description  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Whymper's 
book,  vol.  ii,  p.  107.  It  was  the  highest  insect  of  any  kind  obtained,  and  was 
collected  between  12,000  and  16,000  ft.  Indeed,  it  is  the  highest-flying  butterfly  in 
either  North  or  South  America.  In  Europe  thirteen  species  of  Colias  are  found, 
two  species  being  found  in  Great  Britain,  but  they  are  very  fitful,  irregular,  and 
capricious  in  their  appearance. 

GONOPTERTX  Cleobule,  Hb. 

This  is  undoubtedly  quite  a  distinct  race  of  G.  Cleopntra,  in  that 
the  (J  has  the  whole  of  the  fore-wings  suffused  with  orange,  whereas 
in  G.  Cleopatra  only  two-thirds  of  their  area  are  occupied  by  the 
brilliant  orange  colour.  In  shape,  too,  there  is  a  difference  between 
these  two  forms,  as  the  angular  projection  of  the  wings  in  G. 
Cleohule  is  less  acute,  or  (to  quote  Mrs.  Holt  White)  "  of  a  squarer 
form,  and  having  no  decided  point  at  the  angle  of  the  hind-wings." 

G.  Cleohule  is  quite  peculiar  to  the  Canary  Islands. 

Although  Mr.  de  V.  Kane  dissents  (in  the  case  of  Vanessa 
Levana-Prorsa)  from  Dr.  Weissmann's  theory  that  a  migration  south- 
wards of  certain  species  of  Rlwpalocera  from  the  less  congenial 
climates  of  Northern  Europe  have  modified  their  size  and  colouring, 
nevertheless  1  venture  to  think  that,  in  the  face  of  evidence  such  as 
that  afforded  by  G.  rliamni,  G.  Cleopatra,  and  G.  Cleohule,  the  fact  is 
undeniable.  Surely  we  must  ascribe  the  increased  size,  strength,  and 
intensified  colour  of  G.  rhamni  in  its  journey  southwards,  to  Madeira 
and  to  the  Canaries,  to  the  influence  of  increased  warmth  and  sunlight, 
and  luxuriant  food  ?  Certainly  it  is  a  most  remarkable  zoological 
phenomenon,  and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  else  the  considerable 
differentiation  displayed  by  G.  rhamni,  G.  Cleopatra,  and  G.  Cleohule 
is  to  be  explained. 

M.  Boisduval  says  G.  rhamni  and  G.  Cleopatra  are  identical,  since 
he  has  reared  both  from  the  same  batch  of  eggs.  Certainly  these  two 
forms  fly  together. 

Salamanca,  Santa  Cruz,  Tenerife  : 
December,  1894. 

[The  Canary  Islands  ai'e  now  so  much  frequented  by  our  countrymen  as  a 
winter  resoi't  as  to  render  observations  on  the  butterflies  by  a  resident,  of  special 
intei'est,  even  although  some  of  the  genei-al  remarks  contain  no  information  that  is 
new. — Eds.] 
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NOTES    ON    CEETAIN    ASIATIC    nESPERIIDM. 
BY    J.    EDWARDS,    F.E.S. 

I. — The  Genera  Captla  and  Pfsola, 
Moore  described  these  genera  on  page  785  of  the  Proceedings  o£ 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London  for  the  year  1865,  placing  one 
species  in  each  genus,  and  purporting  to  describe  both  sexes  in  each 
case.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society  for 
1892,  pages  317-350,  de  Niceville  discusses  these  genera  at  some 
length,  and  asserts  that  what  Moore  describes  as  the  female  of  Capila 
Jayadeva  is  the  true  male  of  Pisola  Zennara,  and  what  he  (Moore) 
gives  as  the  male  of  Pisola  Zennara  is  the  true  female  of  Capila 
Jayadeva.  If  we  adopt  this  view,  and  judging  from  specimens  of 
both  species,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  now  known  that  several  species 
oE  these  large  Hesperiids  have  dissimilar,  white  banded  females,  there 
is  no  reason  for  doubting  its  correctness,  we  have  two  genera 
founded  on  the  opposite  sexes  of  the  same  species,  and  strictly 
speaking  both  names  should  accordingly  fall.  I  would,  however,  pro- 
pose the  following  as  a  reasonable  mode  of  dealing  with  the  matter. 
The  two  genera  being  synchronous  in  publication,  and  there  being  no 
necessity  for  more  than  one  generic  name  to  include  the  constituents 
of  both,  let  the  name  Capila,  which  occurs  first  in  order,  be  retained 
for  that  purpose.  I  would  retain  the  name  Jayadeva  for  the  insect 
described  by  Moore  under  that  name  and  its  real  female,  which  is  the 
same  as  Moore's  Pisola  Zennara,  male  ;  and  I  would  apply  the  name 
Moorei  to  the  insect  which  Moore  described  as  the  female  of  his 
Jayadeva  and  its  recil  female,  which  latter  is  the  same  as  Moore's  Pisola 
Zennara, female.     The  nomenclature  would  therefore  stand  thus: — 

Capila,  Moore. 

1.  C.  Jayadeva,  Moore. 

?  ^  Pisola  Zennara,  Moore  ((?). 

2.  C.  Moorei,  nam.  nov. 

^  =  Cajnla  Jayadeva,  Moore  (  ?  ). 
9  =  Pisola  Zennara,  Moore  (  ?  ). 

Watson,  in  his  "Proposed  Classification  of  the  Ilesperiidce"  (P. 
Z.  S.,  1893,  pp.  3-132),  redefines  the  genus  Pisola,  Moore,  taking  as 
his  type  the  only  species  placed  in  the  genus  by  its  author,  namely, 
Zennara  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  male  of  Pisola  Zennara  has  no 
long  tuft  of  hairs  on  the  hind  tibia?.  But  in  a  paper  on  the  Asiatic 
Genera  of  Hesperiidcc,  of  which  he  has  kindly  sent  me  the  proof,  and 
which  will  shortly  appear  in  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Natural  History 
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Society,  he  admits  that  the  insect  which  he  treated  as  a  male  in  re- 
defining Moore's  genus  was  really  a  female,  and  states  that  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  take  a  fresh  character  on  which  to  separate  the 
two  genera.      He  gives  this  fresh  character  as  follows  : — 

Male,  inner  margin  of  fore-wing  longer  than  outer  margin Pisola,  Moore. 

Male,  outer  margin  of  fore-wing  longer  than  inner  margin Capita,  Moore. 

In  his  "  List  of  the  Butterflies  of  Sikkim  "  (Gazetteer  of  Sikkim, 
Calcutta,  1894,  p.  17G,  No.  512)  de  Niceville  records  and  remarks  upon 
"  Pisola  Zeniiara,  Moore,"  of  which  he  says  that  he  possesses  five 
"  males  ;"  apparently  overlooking  the  fact  that  on  his  own  showing  no 
male  insect  was  described  by  Moore  under  the  name  of  Pisola  Zennara. 

Why  two  such  authoritative  writers  as  de  Niceville  and  Watson 
should  make  two  genera  for  the  two  male  insects  which  have  hitherto 
been  known  as  the  male  and  female  of  dipila  Jayndeva,  Moore,  is  not 
clear.  Here  we  have  two  insects  so  similar  in  structure  and  appear- 
ance, that  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  entomologists  were 
content  to  regard  them  as  sexes  of  the  same  species  ;  but  now,  because 
there  is  a  trifling  difference  between  them  in  the  relative  length  of  the 
outer  and  inner  margins  of  the  fore-wing,  in  other  words,  because  the 
fore-wing  of  one  is  a  little  more  pointed  than  that  of  the  other,  they 
are  each  to  be  placed  in  a  separate  genus. 

II. — Erionota  acroleuca,  Wood-Mason  and  de  Niceville, 
and  E.  grandis.  Leech. 

Mr.  de  Niceville,  writing  of  JErionota  acroleuca,  W.-M.  and  de 
Nice.,  in  his  before-mentioned  List  of  the  Butterflies  of  Sikkim, 
p.  181,  No.  567),  says,  "  Very  rare.  I  obtained  one  example,  Mr.  Otto 
Moller  two  only  in  Sikkim,  after  many  years'  assiduous  collecting.  It 
occurs  also  in  Western  and  Central  China,  and  has  been  named 
^ Hiclari''  grandis  by  Leech." 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  the  Plesioneura 
grandis  of  Leech  [Entomologist,  xxiii.  p.  47  (1890),  Hidari  grandis, 
Leech,  Butt.  China,  &c.,  p.  633,  pi.  xxxix,  fig.  18  $  (1892—1894)],  is 
not  the  same  as  the  Hesperia  acroleuca  of  Wood- Mason  and  de  Nice- 
ville (Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  1881,  p.  260).  The  latter,  of  which  there 
are  in  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes'  collection,  now  under  my  charge,  two 
specimens  from  the  Andaman  Islands,  one  of  them  labelled  acroleuca 
by  Mr.  de  Niceville,  is  for  me  a  local  form  of  'Erionota  tlirax,  distin- 
guished by  its  smaller  size,  and  a  tendency  to  a  completely  rhomboidal 
form  of  the  pale  spot  in  cell  3  of  the  fore-wing  above.  The  pale  shade 
in  the  apex  of  the  fore-wing  above  is  present   in  varying  degrees  in 
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many  specimens  of  E.  thrax,  and  I  have  before  nic  a  specimen  from 
Pulo  Laut  which  agrees  in  all  essential  particulars  with  E.  acroleiica, 
save  that  the  pale  spot  in  cell  3  of  the  fore-wing  above  is  sublunate 
instead  of  rhomboidal  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  male  genitalia  of  E. 
acroleuca  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  typical  thrax. 

E.  gramlis,  Leech,  may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  any  form 
of  E.  thrax  by  the  pure  white  colour  of  the  pale  spots  on  the  fore- 
wing  ;  it  is  further  distinguished  from  the  form  acroleuca  (whicb  ita 
male  resembles  in  size  and  in  the  pale  shade  on  the  apex  of  the  fore- 
wing  above)  by  the  irregularly  roundish  non-rhomboidal  shape  of  the 
pale  spot  in  cell  3  of  the  fore-wing  above.  The  diagnostic  features  of 
E.  grandls  are  not  made  sufficiently  clear  either  in  the  description  or 
the  figure  ;  the  former  makes  no  mention  of  the  colour  of  the  pale 
spots  on  the  fore-wing  above,  and  in  the  latter  the  pure  white  colour 
of  these  spots  is  not  sufficiently  accentuated. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  geographical  distribution  given  by 
Mr.  de  Niceville  for  Erionota  thrax,  as  represented  by  the  form 
acroleuca,  will  require  modification  ;  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  that  amongst  some  HesperiidcB  sent  to  Mr.  de  Nice- 
ville  for  names  I  find  a  specimen  of  a  Gangara  from  Perak,  distinguished 
from  G.  thrysis  by  its  smaller  size  and  the  presence  of  a  small  sharply 
defined  cream-white  spot  near  the  base  of  cell  7  in  the  hind-wings 
beneath,  labelled  "  Erionota  acroleuca,  AV.-M.  and  de  N.,"  in  Mr.  de 
Kiceville's  handwriting. 

Colesboriie,  Cheltenham : 
February,  1895. 


THE    GENERA    CRYPTORYPNUS    AND    UYPNOIDUS. 
BY    G.    C.    CHAMPION,   F.Z.S. 

In  the  Ent.  Nachrichten,  xix,  p.  308  (1893),  Dr.  E.  Bergroth 
remarks  that  the  genus  Cryptohgpnus,  Latr.,  is  still  confounded 
with  Hypnoidus,  Schiodte.  He  gives  the  characters  for  them  as 
follows  : — 

Cryptohgpnus  :  Epimcra  mesothoracica  coxas  attingentia.  Aceta- 
bula  coxarum  mediarum  itaque  e  mesosterna,  epimeris  mesothoracicis 
ac  metasterno  formata      Elytra  prothoraci  innata. 

Hyp/ioidus  :  Epimera  mesothoracica  coxas  non  attingentia.  Ace- 
tabula  coxarum  mediarum  tantum  e  mesosterno  et  metasterno  formata. 
Elytra  prothoraci  non  innata,  sed  superposita. 
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Thomson  (Skaiid  Col.,  vi)  makes  a  similar  division,  and  he  places 
Hijpnoidus  {-^^  Negastr ins,  Thorns.)  in  a  different  group  of  ihQElateridcs. 

C.  maritimus,  Curt.,  and  C.  riparius,  Fabr.,  belong  to  Grypto- 
liypnus ;  and  G.  sahulicola,  Boh.,  G.  pulchellus,  Linn.,  G.  4i-pustulatus, 
Fabr.,  G.  det^mestoides,  Herbst,  and  G.  4^-guttatus,  Lap.,  to  Hypnoidus. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  in  Gryptohypnus  the  prosternal  sutures 
are  straight,  parallel,  or  very  little  convergent  posteriorly,  as  in  Dr. 
Horn's  Group  1  ;*  and  in  Hypnoidus  the  prosternal  sutures  are  arcuate 
and  very  evidently  convergent  posteriorly,  as  in  his  Group  2. 

Dr.  Horn  [Ent.  News,  v,  pp.  6,  7  (1891)]  states  that  the  North 
American  species  divide  into  two  genera  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
either  by  the  form  of  the  prosternal  sutures,  or  by  the  characters 
indicated  by  Dr.  Bergroth.  The  two  genera  should  therefore  be 
retained  as  distinct. 

Horsell,  Woking : 

March  loth,  1895. 


Xanthia  ocellaris,  Borlch.,  in  Sussex. — Xanthia  ocellaris  appears  resolved  to 
make  itself  at  home  with  us.  Another  specimen  has  been  sent  up  for  inspection  by 
my  friend  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher.  It  was  taken  from  a  street  gas  lamp  at  Bognor, 
Sussex,  on  the  night  of  October  7th  last  by  Mr.  H.  L.  F.  Guermonprez,  of  that 
town.  The  specimen  is  a  male,  considerably  worn,  of  the  more  handsomely  coloured 
and  richly  banded  typical  form  of  the  species,  and  is  the  second  specimen  captured 
in  England,  which  I  have  seen,  of  this  form,  the  remainder  being,  as  before  stated, 
of  the  dark  unicolorous  variety  lineago.  There  is  yet  another  striking  variety,  of 
which  specimens  exist  in  the  National  Collection  at  South  Kensington,  far  paler  in 
colour,  yellowish-brown,  with  hooked  apex,  white  dot  in  the  renal  stigma,  and  white 
nervures  beyond  the  middle  of  the  fore-wings.  It  is  labelled  paUeago,  as  received 
from  the  continent.  If  this  is  correct,  palleago  is  a  form  of  X.  ocellaris,  and  not  of 
X.  gilvago,  as  indicated  by  Staudinger.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  variety  has  not  yet 
been  observed  with  us. — Chas.  G.  Baeeett,  39,  Linden  Grove,  Nunhead  :  March, 
1895. 

"  A  hunt  for  Phorodesma  smaragdaria.^' — I  find  with  regret  that  the  article  by 
Mr.  Auld  upon  the  larva  of  Phorodesma  smaragdaria  in  the  March  number  of  this 
Magazine  has  given  keen  annoyance  to  a  much  esteemed  correspondent.  Mr.  George 
Elisha  writes  : — "  I  am  simply  amazed  that  in  these  matter-of-fact  times  we  should 
have  a  veritable  Rip  Van  Winkle  arise  in  our  midst  to  tell  us  this  old  story,  which 
we  all  know  so  well,  as  something  new  ;  or  is  it  that  we  live  in  such  very  fast  times 
that  the  discovery  of  this  particular  larva  about  eight  years  ago,  wheia  its  whole 
history  was  made  known,  has  already  become  ancient  history,  and  the  true  facts  lost 
in  the  dim  past,  that  we  are  ti-eated  to  this  mythical  anecdote  of  the  '  beetle 
catcher  and  his  friend,'  which  I  need  hardly  say  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  narrator  ?     I  must  confess  that  I  have  a  grievance  in  this  anecdote ;  and  the 
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memory  of  iny  lato  friend  Mr.  Machiii,  iiiduccs  me  to  point  out  tliat  a  full  and 
correct  account  of  tlic  discovery  and  habits  of  this  larva  is  to  bo  found  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London  for  1886  (page  465),  and  a 
partial  account  in  the  'Entomologist,'  for  ISS-t." 

Mr.  Elisha  is  too  modest  to  say  that  tliese  papers  are  by  himself:  that  in  the 
"  Transactions  "  being  very  complete. 

It  is  very  certain  that  history  does  not  actually  preserve  any  record  of  any 
conversation  which  took  place  on  the  discovery  of  the  larva,  and  it  may  readily  be 
conceded  that  Mr.  Auld  has  been  a  little  misled  by  a  too  exuberant  imagination. 
Our  deceased  friend  Machin  was  the  first  to  discover  the  larva  in  this  country,  and 
he  decidedly  was  not  a  beetle  catcher — indeed,  I  believe,  that  he  was  carefully 
searciiing  for  cases  of  the  extremely  rare  Coleophora  vibicigefella  when  this  inter- 
esting larva  presented  itself  to  his  gaze,  and  his  open-handed  liberality  was  illustrated 
by  tlie  fact  that  he,  as  soon  as  possible,  sent  larvae  to  me,  at  King's  Lynn,  from  which 
the  series  in  my  cabinet  was  I'aised.  So  liberally  was  this  beautiful  insect  scattered 
abroad  into  other  collections  by  him  and  by  Mr.  Elisha  that  rueful  looks  came  in 
time  to  be  cast  upon  early  specimens,  for  which  fancy  prices  had,  in  some  cases,  been 
paid.— Id.  :  3Iarch  llth,  1895. 

A  small  form  of  Nonagria  lutosa. — Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  Dembski, 
of  Birmingham,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  moth,  which  was  taken 
by  him  at  light  in  Lincolnshire  a  good  many  years  ago,  which  he  has  believed  to  be 
a  distinct  species,  and  which  he  desired  to  name  in  honour  of  an  old  friend.  Un- 
fortunately for  this  kindly  intention  the  moth  proves  to  belong  to  a  well  known 
species,  though  to  a  variety  of  that  species  which  apparently  is  far  from  being  so 
genci'ally  recognised.  To  this  last  conclusion  I  am  driven  by  the  fact  that  this  form 
is  one  of  those  which  come  to  hand,  to  be  named,  by  no  means  unfrequently.  It  is 
a  comparatively  small  race  oi  Nonagria  (Calamia)  lutosa,  Jiiib.  (c>'a*«?Vo?*nw,  Haw.). 
In  Its  ordinary  form,  as  is  well  known,  this  species  is  very  nearly  the  largest  in  the 
group,  ranging  from  about  Ij  inch  to  over  2  inches  in  expanse  of  wings.  Mr. 
Dembski's  specimen,  however,  is  only  about  If  inch  in  expanse — about  the  size  of 
Leucania  obsoleta,  and  not  very  unlike  that  species — and  his  opinion  of  its  specific 
distinctness  by  no  means  an  unreasonable  one.  In  my  own  cabinet  are  specimens 
precisely  resembling  it,  with  otliers  of  graduated  sizes  to  that  of  the  type.  These 
were  taken  along  the  banks  of  ditches  in  Norfolk,  and  seem  always  to  occur  where 
there  is  but  little  of  the  food-plant,  common  reed  (Ar undo  phragniites),  a,nd  that 
rather  small  in  size ;  full-sized  specimens  occurring  with  them,  but  being  more 
frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  reed  beds  and  the  banks  of  rivers.  The 
small  specimens,  like  the  large,  often  have  their  whity-brown  fore-wings  tinged  with 
reddish,  more  rai-ely  clouded  along  the  nervures  with  grey  ;  they  have  precisely  the 
same  indistinct,  curved  row  of  black  dots,  and  in  the  hind-wings  usually  the  same 
faintly  indicated  row  of  grey  dashes.  Of  the  identity  of  the  two  forms  there  can  be 
no  doubt.— Id.  :   March  IGf/i,  1895. 

Aphomia  sodella. — When  I  was  a  boy  (somewhere  in  the  forties)  I  found  a 
nest  of  the  pupe  of  this  species  ;  it  was  attached  to  the  under-side  of  some  planks 
which  formed  the  top  of  the  lower  story  and  the  floor  of  an  upper  story  of  a  low 
dilapidated  building  that  had  been  one  of  the  properties  of  an  old  tea  garden  which 
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had  been  closed  for  years.  The  building  spanned  an  artificial  moat  which  had  run 
dry,  and  in  which  I  found  (then  or  at  some  other  time)  nests  of  the  water  wagtail. 
The  place  was  orergrown  with  scattered  trees  and  shrubs  that  had  run  wild.  About 
150  moths  emerged,  and  I  well  remember  that  the  males,  all,  or  nearly  all,  emerged 
before  the  females.  The  nest  required  considerable  force  to  detach  it  from  the 
planks.  It  was,  I  think,  larger  than  the  one  referred  to  by  Mr.  Barrett  (Ent.  Mo. 
Mag.,  March,  1895,  p.  72),  and  was  of  very  irregular  shape;  but  this  can  perhaps 
be  verified,  as  I  gave  the  nest  to  the  British  Museum,  where  it  was  exhibited  in  a 
table-case,  and  I  saw  it  there  many  years  afterwards. — F.  Meerifield,  24,  Vernon 
Terrace,  Brighton  :  March,  1895. 

The  food  of  the  larva  of  Aphomia  sociella. — I  have  had  the  sponge-like  masses 
of  empty  cocoons  of  this  species  brought  me  several  times,  and  once  had  a  full  one, 
from  which  I  bred  many  moths ;  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  in  these  any  debris 
of  the  food,  whatever  it  was,  and  so  am  perhaps  hardly  entitled  to  criticize  Mr. 
Blackburne-Maze's  suggestion  that  they  feed  in  wasps'  nests.  I  have  tliree  times, 
however,  seen  the  place  whence  the  cocoons  were  taken — twice  from  under  a  heap 
of  stones  that  was  much  more  suitable  for  a  nest  of  bees  than  wasps,  and  once  from 
amongst  wood  that  would  have  suited  either ;  the  places  had  been  much  disturbed 
in  each  case,  so  that  I  attached  no  importance  to  finding  no  suggestive  material 
(moss,  &c.).  The  chief  reason,  however,  that  makes  me  adhere  to  the  accepted 
opinion  that  the  food  is  humble  bees'  nests  is,  that  the  debris  oi  these  contains  much 
waste  bee-bread  and  thick  silken  cocoons  that  would  form  suitable  pabulum  for  the 
moth,  whilst  the  waste  material  of  a  wasp's  nest  contains  very  little  silk,  much  wasp 
larval_excreta,  and  a  trifling  weight  of  wood  paper,  practically  little  or  no  nutritive 
material.  The  Dipterous  larvae  tliat  inhabit  wasps'  nests  appear  to  live  on  damp 
excrementitious  material  that  seem  quite  unsuitable  for  a  Lepidopteron. — T.  A. 
Chapman,  Firbank,  Hereford  :  March  oth,  1895. 

Notes  on  Tinea  pallescentella. — Early  in  October,  1888,  odd  specimens  of  Tinea 
pallescentella  flew  into  my  place  of  business  at  Birmingham,  and  wishing  to  learn 
something  about  its  habits,  I  ti-aced  it  to  its  home,  the  cellar  of  a  boot  warehouse. 
On  descending  the  cellar  with  a  light,  the  moths  were  seen  on  the  walls  in  large 
numbers,  scuttling  in  all  directions  into  nooks  and  crannies,  but  seldom  attempting 
flight.  They  varied  exceedingly  in  size,  some  of  the  females  being  very  large, 
measuring  nearly  an  inch  across  the  wings.  Their  colour  varied  from  unicolorous  pale 
grey  to  dark  grey,  with  dark  brown  markings,  and  two  striking  pale  yellow  forms 
were  taken. 

In  the  hope  of  working  out  its  life-history,  many  excursions  were  made  during 
the  next  few  months  into  the  cellar,  which  contained  slack,  straw,  paper,  and  plenty 
of  dust  and  dirt,  the  premises  being  very  old.  The  back  part  of  the  cellar,  railed 
off,  containing  butts  of  leather,  showed  no  trace  of  moths. 

Close  searching  revealed  cocoons  in  the  niches  of  the  walls,  made  of  silk,  covered 
with  particles  of  coal  dust,  whiting  or  brick  dust,  harmonizing  so  well  with  the 
surroundings  that  full  ones  were  very  difficult  to  find,  although  empty  cases  sticking 
out  of  the  cocoons  were  very  conspicuous,  sometimes  half  a  dozen  together  in  a  bunch. 

The   pupa   is  about   three-eighths   of  an  inch  long,  pale  shining  ochreous,  the 
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wing-casos  darker,  t!ic  antcnnsc  enveloped  in  thin,  transparent  sliealhs,  lying  loose 
on  the  wing-cases,  not  fastened  down,  as  is  usual  in  the  Lepidoptera.  This  fact  is 
remarkable,  and  I  believe  attention  has  not  been  drawn  to  it  before.  After  the  moth 
has  emerged,  the  antennal  sheaths  are  sometimes  left  so  perfeet  that  one  might 
imagine  the  antennae  still  there. 

I  obtained  eggs  from  several  females,  one  batch  hatched  March  18th,  but  t 
failed  to  rear  the  larvae,  although  trying  them  with  straw,  paper,  bits  of  rabbit 
skin,  &c.  The  egg  is  oblong,  a  little  rounder  at  one  end  than  the  other,  the  colour 
white,  and  the  surface  slightly  honeycombed. 

One  full-fed  larva  was  found  February  5th,  wliich  spun  up  next  day  ;  this  larva 
was  half  an  inch  long,  dirty  white  ;  head  reddish-brown,  and  a  plate  on  2nd  segment. 
The  imagos  swarmed  during  October,  November,  and  appeared  in  gradually  de- 
creasing numbers  through  December,  January,  February,  March,  the  latest  capture 
being  April  7th.  Although  my  attempts  to  discover  the  food  of  the  larvffi  have  up 
to  the  present  failed,  I  yet  hope  to  find  it  out,  as  the  moths  still  exist  in  the  cellar, 
two  having  been  taken  tliis  month  and  a  few  cocoons. — Ralph  C.  Ekadley,  Holly 
Bank,  Clifton  Road,  Sutton  Coldfield  :  February,  1895. 

Further  notes  on  Psyche  villosella. — When  in  the  New  Forest  in  May,  1848, 1 
found  a  considerable  number,  near  Lyndhurst,  of  the  "full-grown"  cases  of  this 
species,  and  having  put  them  in  a  band  box,  taking  the  top  off  and  covering  it  over 
with  a  fine  gauze,  placed  it  in  the  day  time  in  the  garden  of  the  house  where  I  was 
staying.  In  a  few  days  the  males  appeared,  when  I  secured  several  fine  specimens  ; 
one  afternoon  I  found  a  male  and  female  in  cop.,  and  on  examination  I  observed  the 
latter  had  turned  itself  round  in  the  case  to  admit  the  organs  of  the  male,  when 
pairing  took  place,  and  the  wings  of  the  male  then  became  horizontal.  In  no  case 
did  I  find  the  females  leave  their  cases.  Most  of  the  above  remarks  confirm  the 
observations  made  by  my  old  esteemed  friend,  the  late  J.  Jenner-Weir,  recorded  in 
the  last  number  of  your  Magazine  by  Mr.  Barrett.  Where  I  was  staying  at  Lynd- 
hurst was  nearly  a  mile  from  the  heath  where  I  found  the  cases,  but  one  afternoon 
I  noticed  a  number  of  males  flying  round  the  band  box,  no  doubt  attracted  by  a 
freshly  emerged  female,  and  I  succeeded  in  capturing  a  few. — Samuel  Stevens, 
Loanda,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Norwood  :  March  Zth,  1895. 

Aleurodes  brassicce,  Walk.-  Mr.  C.  W.  Dale  writes  that  this  species  is  usually 
abundant  on  the  indigenous  wild  cabbage  wliich  grows  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Purbcck,  although  it  was  not  so  common  there  last  autumn  as  in  the  previous  year, 
and, therefore, that  the  species  must  not  be  regarded  as  imported  and  naturalized  on 
cabbages  cultivated  in  gardens.— J.  W.  Douglas,  153,  Lewisham  Road,  S.E. : 
March  \Qth,  1895. 

llemiptera  near  Leicester. — I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  look  over  some 
llemiptera- lleteroptera  captured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester  by  Mr.  John 
Stanyon,  and  amongst  them  were  the  following,  which  I  think  are  worthy  of  record, 
especially  as  so  little  is  known  of  the  species  of  the  Midland  Counties :  Scolopos- 
tethus  neylectus,  Kdw.,  Pluiaria  vagahuiida,   Linn.,   Pht/tocoris  populi,   Linn.,  var. 
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distinctus,  D.  and  S.,  P.  Reuleri,  Sa«ncl.,  Macrolophus  nubilus,  H.-S.,  Orthotylus 
diaphanus,  Khm.,  on  willows,  Cyrtorrhinus  caricis,Fed\.,PsaU.its  Rotennundl,  Scholtz, 
white  poplar.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Stanyon  will  continue  his  researches,  as  he 
will  doubtless  thereby  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Midland  Hemiptera. 
—Edward  Saunders,  27,  Granville  Park,  Lewisham,  S.E. :  March  9th,  1895. 

Andrena  albicans,  Kirh.,  and  Nomada  bifida.  Thorns. — Mr.  K.  J.  Morton  kindly 
sent  me  a  few  weeks  ago  some  examples  of  Andrena  albicans  and  Nomada  bifida 
taken  by  himself  in  the  Isle  of  Arran.  As  these  were  the  only  two  species  he  sent 
I  thought  that  probably  they  had  been  taken  in  the  same  spot,  and  on  writing  to 
him  I  find  that  this  was  the  case ;  he  tells  me  that  he  feels  sure  that  they  were 
associated.  If  this  be  so,  which  is  highly  probable,  it  determines  the  host  of  N. 
bifida,  which  was  doubtful  before  ;  N.  bifida  is  a  common  species,  and  appears  early 
in  the  spring,  frequently  occurring  at  sallow  blossoms,  so  that  its  association  with 
Andrena  albicans  seems  natural  and  probable  from  all  points  of  view.  We  have 
still  three  species  of  Nomada  whose  hosts  are  doubtful,  or  unknown,  viz. :  N. 
Hoherjeotiana,  a  very  rare  species,  and  therefore  affording  few  opportunities  for 
observation  ;  N.  solidaginis,  a  most  abundant  species  in  some  localities,  occurring  in 
July  and  August,  which  F.  Smith  held  to  be  the  inquiline  of  Halictus  ruhicundus 
and  leucozonius,  but  the  hibernating  habits  of  the  ?  Malicti  make  it  improbable 
that  any  Nomada  should  associate  with  them  ;  and  N.furva,a,  very  common  species 
also,  supposed  to  associate  with  small  Halicti.  Any  observations  on  the  habits  of 
these  three  species  would  be  very  valuable  ;  two  of  these  are  sufficiently  common  to 
offer  ample  opportunities  for  investigation,  and  if  these  are  really  associated  with 
Halictus,  there  must  be  a  very  curious  and  interesting  life  history  to  be  worked 
out. — Id. 

Andrena  amhigua,  Perkins,  in  Norfolk. — Mr.  Perkins,  in  our  February  number 
(p.  39),  describes  this  species  from  specimens  which  he  took  in  Devonshire,  near 
Moreton  Hampstead,  and  says  that  he  had  received  a  single  <J  from  King's  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk  ;  I  have  received  two  females,  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  same  species, 
from  Tostock,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  taken  by  Mr.W.  H.  Tuck;  and  I  have  a  single 
<?  ,  without  any  label  as  to  locality,  which  I  believe  I  received  from  Mr.  Bridgman 
many  years  ago.  If  I  remember  rightly,  he  sent  me  two  males  which  he  thought 
were  distinct,  but  I  failed  then  to  see  any  character  by  which  to  distinguish  them 
apart,  and  put  them  both  with  my  series  of  varians.  I  have  two  specimens  now, 
both  well  set,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  two  in  question.  One  of  these  is  varians,  $ , 
the  other,  ambigua,  $ ;  the  difference  in  the  respective  lengths  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
joints  of  the  flagellum,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Perkins,  is  a  very  easily  detected 
character.  The  ?  is  like  varians  in  the  black  haired  face,  but  at  first  sight  may  be 
known  from  it  by  the  whitish  hairs  on  the  abdomen,  like  those  of  helvola.  I  think 
ambigua  will  probably  prove  to  be  a  widely  distributed  species. — Id.  :  March  llth, 
1895. 

Abnormal  alar  neuration  in  a  Pompilus. — Mr.  W.  H.  Harwood  has  lately  sent 
me  a  few  Aculeate  Hymenoptera  to  identify,  and  amongst  them  is  a  most  interesting 
specimen  of  Pompilus  consobrinus ;  this  species,  which  is  a  rare  one,  has  an  unusually 
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large  3rd  submarginal  cell,  which  is  almost  quarlrate,  whereas  in  our  other  red-bodied 
species,  with  the  exception  of  spissus,  it  is  subtriangular ;  in  the  specimen  in 
question  the  dividing  nervure  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  subnmrginals  is  absent  in 
both  wings,  so  as  to  leave  a  large  transverse  cell,  which  is  almost  as  long  as  the 
marginal  cell,  and  of  which  the  upper  margin  is  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the 
lower.  The  shape  of  the  cell  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  Evagethes,  with  which  it 
might  otherwise  be  confounded,  so  far  as  neuration  goes,  as  in  this  latter  the  2nd 
submarginal  is  subtriangular.  Cases  of  abnormal  neuration,  symmetrical  on  both 
sides,  are  rare  amongst  the  Aculeata,  but  they  show  how  unwise  it  is  to  form  genera 
on  neurational  characters  only.— Id. 

Coleoptera  in  1894. — I  found  1894,  in  spite  of  the  wet  summer,  a  very  good 
year  for  Coleoptera,  and  I  added  over  two  hundred  specimens  to  my  collection  ; 
some  of  the  best  species  were  :— 

Hastings  and  neighbourhood,  in  April — Hydroporus  ferrugineus,  Dermestes 
undulatus,  Heterocerus  sericans,  Bagous  collignensis,  Bledius  unicornis,  Lirnnichus 
pygmceus,  Sitones  Waterhousei,  and  Achenium  depressum. 

New  Forest,  in  May — Qrammoptera  analis  and  ustulata,  Elater  pomonce,  and 
Tachinus  elongatus. 

Guestling  Wood,  in  May^TycJiius  5-puncta(us,  Pogonochcerus  bidentatus,  and 
Rhynchites  betuleti. 

Dorking,  in  May — Oxypoda  spectahilis. 

Sevenoaks,  in  June — Telephorus  translucidus. 

Deal,  in  June — Saprinus  metallicus  and  Psammohius  sulcicollis. 

Isle  of  Wight,  in  July  and  August — Cicindela  germanica,  Hoplia  philanthus, 
Dromius  vectensis,  Heterocerus  fusculus,  Harpalus  discoideus  and  tenebrosus, 
Zabrus  gihbus,  Ocypus  pedator,  Tachyporus  formosus,  Necrophorus  mterruptus, 
Licinus  silphoides,  Badister  unipiistulatus,  and  Sitones  cambricus. 

Near  Walton,  in  October — Necrophorus  vestigator  and  Tachinus  scapularis. 

Hastings,  in  December — Tropiphorus  carinatus. 

Wherever  I  have  been  during  the  year  I  have  worked  ants' nests,  and  have  been 
rather  successful  with  the  niyrmecophilous  Coleoptera,  having  taken  the  following  : — 
Oxypoda  formiceticola,  Thiasophila  angulata,  JDinarda  Mdrkeli,  Atemeles  emargi- 
natus,  and  Myrmedonia  humeralis,  with  F.  rufa.  Drusilla  canaliculata  with  F. 
fiavia.  Notothecta  flavipes,  Quedius  brevis,  Leptacinus  formicetorum,  and  Othius 
myrmecophilus,  with  F.  rufa.  Staphylinus  stercorarius  and  Claviger  foveolatus  with 
F.  flava.  Coccinella  distincta,  Monotonia  conicicolUs  and  formicetorum,  and  Den- 
drophilus  punctatus,  vrith  F.  rufa.  Five  specimens  of  C/aDJ</er  I  took  in  company 
with  a  little  black  ant. — Horace  Donisthokpe,  73,  West  Cromwell  Road,  South 
Kensington  :  February  25tk,  1895. 

Food  adaptability  in  the  genus  Cis.— It  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  account 
of  the  rearing  by  me  of  two  species  of  Cis  on  non-natural  pabulum  some  years  since 
may  be  worth  recording. 

When  walking  amongst  some  trees  on  a  fine  day  in  a  mild  winter,  searching  for 
indications  entomological,  the  merest  scrap  broken  from  a  Polyportts  lying  on  the 
ground  caught  my  eye  and  was  conveyed  home,  where  other  things  requiring  all  my 
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attention,  it  was  put  into  a  small  tin  box  and  forgotten.  On  an  occasion  in  the 
following  summer  I  happened  to  open  the  box,  and  saw  therein  a  few  little  beetles 
and  a  small  amount  of  powder  consisting  of  their  excrement.  The  beetles  were  Cis 
bidentatus,  and  were  new  to  me.  Wishing  to  procure  more  of  the  beetles,  and  no 
Polyporus  being  available,  it  struck  me  tliat  a  piece  of  stale  bread  might  serve  them 
as  a  substitute.  Such  a  bit  of  bread  was  placed  in  the  bos  with  them.  In  a  day  or 
two  after  the  creatures  were  found  to  have  mined  the  bread  just  as  they  would  their 
natural  food.  As  the  bread  diminished  in  size  and  became  discoloured,  fresh  pieces 
were  put  in  from  time  to  time.  Soon  hundreds  of  larvae  were  pei-ceptible,  and  later 
hundreds  of  perfect  beetles ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  that  and  the  next  year 
several  broods  of  tlie  creatures  were  reared,  filling  several  large  tins,  when,  tiring  of 
the  business,  I  turned  them  out  to  get  their  own  living.  Some  were  tried  on  thick 
orange  peel,  and  they  took  greedily  to  the  white  inner  riud,  burying  themselves 
therein.  This  substitute  food  was  so  liable  to  become  mouldy  that  I  discontinued 
the  experiment.  At  that  time  the  Rev.  Theodore  Wood  helped  me  to  two  or  three 
living  specimens  of  Cis  bilamellatus,  too  few  to  be  of  much  use  by  themselves.  I 
therefore  tried  to  breed  more  from  them  on  stale  bread,  and  succeeded  in  rearing 
sufficient  for  my  collection. — J.  E.  Fletcher,  Worcester :  March,  1895. 

Rare  Hydradepliaga  near  West  Ayton,  Yorkshire. — I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  record  a  new  locality  for  Hydroporas  oblongus.  Last  summer  I  took  about  a 
score  at  the  mossy  edges  of  a  shallow  pool  in  the  vicinity  of  this  village.  The 
locality  closely  resembled  the  Askham  Bog  habitat,  and  many  of  the  same  insects 
accompanied  it,  e.  g.,  H.  vittula,  granularis,  atriceps,  umhrosus  and  memnonius.  I 
also  took  Agabus  uliginostts  in  the  same  spot.  I  have  recently  taken  //.  discretus  in 
a  pool  on  Filey  Cliffs,  and  many  melanarius  on  these  moors,  with  tristis. — W.  C 
Hey  :  March,  1895. 

Hydroporus  incognitus  and  Agalus  tarsatus  near  Whitby,  Yorkshire. — When 
searching  for  Coleoptera  in  Arncliffe  Wood,  near  Whitby,  on  September  4th  last 
year,  a  small  pool  (about  three  feet  wide)  near  a  watercourse  came  under  my  ob- 
servation. It  proved  to  contain  a  considerable  number  of  water-beetles  (a  dozen 
species),  among  which  Hydroporus  incognitus,  Sharp,  occurred  in  profusion.  The 
comparing  of  another  insect  with  an  example  oi  Agalus  tarsatus,  Zett.  {melanarius, 
Aube),  revealed  the  probability  of  its  belonging  to  that  rare  species,  and  the  opinion 
has  subsequently  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Sharp  in  his  examination  of  the  specimen. — 
M.  L.  Thompson,  Saltburn-by-the-Sea  :  February  2,0th,  1895. 

A  List  of  Coleoptera  for  Notts. — I  should  be  very  glad  of  the  help  of  any  of 
the  readers  of  this  Magazine  in  drawing  up  a  list  of  the  species  of  Coleoptera 
occurring  in  this  County.  The  records  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  have  been  well  searched, 
and  no  doubt  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  rarities  occurring  in  the  County  have  been 
noted.  What  is  most  wanted  are  records  of  the  commoner  species.  The  list  at 
present  comprises  600  species,  many  of  them  of  extreme  rarity,  and  some  unique  in 
this  country.  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  enter  into  communication  with  any  one 
who  will  help.  —  Alfred  Thornley,  South  Leverton  Vicarage,  by  Lincoln  : 
March,  1895, 
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Nothochrysa  fulciceps  and  N.  capitnta  in  Lincolnshire. — Mr.  S.  L.  Moslcy  of 
this  town  recently  showed  me  a  small  collection  of  Lincolnshire  Neuroptera  formed 
several  years  ago  by  Mr.  James  Earclly  Mason,  of  Alford.  In  it  I  was  very  pleased 
to  find  a  fine  specimen  of  Nothochrt/sa  fulviceps,  labelled  "  Aythorpe,  June  2fith, 
1889,  F.  Altoft."  There  was  also  an  example  of  N.  capitata  in  the  collection,  bearing 
the  label  "  Tothill  Wood,  June  14th,  1890."— Geo.  T.  Poreitt,  Crosland  Hall, 
Huddersfield  :  March  Uh,  1895. 

[At  p.  170  of  this  Magazine  for  1891  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
"  comparatively  recent  "  occurrence  of  N.  fulviceps  had  been  recorded.  In  fact,  I 
had  almost  come  to  look  upon  it  as  extinct  here.  Its  occurrence  in  Lincolnshire  so 
recently  as  1889  is  therefore  very  interesting,  and  I  hope  we  shall  soon  hear  more  of 
it  as  a  native.  It  is  recorded  that  some  of  the  specimens  in  old  collections  came 
from  Windsor  Forest. — R.  McLachlan]. 


§oi;icttcs. 


BiEMiNGnAM  Entomological  Society:  February  2Slh,  IS'iio.  —  Mr.  G.  T. 
Bethune-Bakee,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  G.  11.  Kenrick  requesting  to  be  relieved  of  the  office 
of  President  for  the  present  year ;  Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune-Baker  was  therefore  elected 
President  in  his  stead,  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott  to  the  office  of  Vice-President  thus 
left  vacant. 

The  following  were  exhibited  : — By  Mr.  Bethune-Baker,  a  number  of  Lepidop- 
tera,  including  English  Lalia  canosa  and  Acidalia  contiguaria ;  Aporophyla 
Itttulenta,  var.  sedi,  from  Ireland,  Noctua  depuncta ;  very  dark  Acronycta  ligustri, 
from  Llangollen,  some  beautiful  brown  forms  of  Rumia  cratagata,  and  other  nice 
varieties,  &c.  Mr.  R.  Freer,  a  number  of  varieties,  chiefly  from  Cannock  Chase, 
amongst  others  were  a  Rumia  cratcegata,  of  a  lovely  pale  or  yellow-orange  colour, 
deeper  along  the  costa,  from  the  Chase  ;  Ennomos  angularia,  several  varieties  from 
Hyde  Park  ;  Nutodonta  dictaa,  one  from  the  Chase,  of  a  delicate  pale  brown, 
without  white  in  any  poi'tion ;  a  specimen  of  iV'oc^wa  y^s^ica,  of  the  form  called 
conflua  by  Newman,  from  the  Chase  ;  a  brilliant  orange  specimen  of  Xanthia  aurago 
from  Ashford,  Kent  ;  and  varieties  of  Kotodonta  dictaoides,  Asphalia  flavicornis, 
Diloha  ceeruleocephala,  &c.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright,  a  box  o{  Lepidoptera,mchidmg 
Acronycta  leporina,  var.  bradyporina,  one  from  Knowle  being  very  dark  and  suffused. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Rossiter,  a  number  of  Lepidoptera,  chiefly  from  Arley,  including  a  speci- 
men of  Lyccena  Alexis,  very  chalky,  approaching  L.  Corydon  in  colour,  and  with  a 
white  spot  in  the  centre  of  each  wing  ;  a  fine  dark  Cleora  glahraria  from  the  New 
Forest,  and  other  varieties,  &c.  Mr.  R.  G.  B.  Chase,  Dianthacia  conspersa  from 
Lundy  Island.  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott,  bred  series  of  Hadena  suasa  from  Hull,  and 
Sesia  culiciformis  from  Market  Drayton.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley,  a  rose  bush  covered 
with  empty  cases  of  Coleophora  gryphipennella,  from  his  garden  at  Sutton,  also 
Orthosia  suspecia  from  Barnt  Green. — Colbuan  J.  Wainweiout,  Hon.  Sec. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society  :    March   llth,   1895. 
-Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  R.  J.  1  hompson  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 
Mr,  R.  Nuwstcad,  F.E.S.,  Curator  of  the  Grosvcnor  iluseum,  Chester,  read  some 
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"  Observations  on  insects  found  in  birds'  stomachs."  In  the  course  of  an  exceedingly 
interesting  lecture,  Mr.  Newstcad  gave  a  surprisingly  long  list  of  insects  of  all  Orders, 
which  had  been  found  on  dissection.  The  largest  number  of  named  species  was  in 
the  Order  Coleoptera,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  their  hard  elytra  are  not  assimi- 
lated so  rapidly  as  are  the  softer  Diptsra  or  Lepidoptera.  The  President  exhibited 
a  fine  series  of  varieties  of  Smerinthus  tilicB  ;  Mr.  Watson,  the  rare  Papillo  Bairdii 
and  its  pupa  ;  Mr.  H.  B.  Jones,  Lepidoptera  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  ;  and 
Mr.  E.  J.  Thompson,  Exotic  Coleoptera,  found  in  imported  timber. — F.  N.  Pierce 
and  A.  Bickeeton  Jones,  Ron.  Sees. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society: 
February  28th,  1895.— T.  W.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Beauman,  18,  Victoria  Eoad,  S.W.,  was  elected  a  Member. 

Mr.  Edwards  exhibited  larvae  of  the  Dipteron,  Eristalis  tenax,  L.,  found  in  some 
water  in  the  stump  of  an  old  apple  tree.  Mr.  Adkin  exhibited  a  series  of  Crambus 
ericellus,  Hb.,  from  Sutherland.  It  was  stated  that  this  species  differed  from  C. 
pascuellus  in  always  having  the  silvery  stripe  narrow  and  even.  Mr.  Tutt,  conti- 
nental specimens  of  Xanthia  ocellaris,  and  pointed  out  the  features  distinguishing 
it  from  X.  gilvago,  viz.  (1)  the  lower  part  of  the  reniform  stigma  was  white  ;  (2) 
the  nervures  were  well  dotted  with  white  scales ;  (3)  the  apex  of  the  wing  was 
different.  Mr.  Tutt  also  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Lithosia  lutarella,  L.,  and  its 
varieties,"  illustrating  it  by  a  magnificent  series  from  Deal  and  the  Alps. 

March  14th,  1895. — The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Rye,  of  Fulham,  was  elected  a  Member. 

Mr.  Frohawk  exhibited  a  magnificent  and  long  bred  series  of  Vanessa  c-album, 
L.,  showing  both  light  and  dark  forms  of  male  and  female  from  one  batch  of  ova. 
A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  the  pale  form  was  the  one  which 
produced  a  second  brood,  whilst  the  dark  form  went  early  into  hibernation.  Mr. 
Adkin,  a  series  of  Melanippe  hastata,  L.,  from  Sutherland,  intermediate  in  coloration 
between  the  usual  Southern  and  Northern  forms.  Mr.  Sauze,  a  specimen  of  (Edipoda 
tartarica,  taken  among  imported  garden  produce  at  Brixton.  Mr.  A.  Hall,  a  Danaine 
butterfly,  Itkomia  patilla,  with  Pierine  mimic,  Dismorphia  fortunata,  from  Nicara- 
gua. Mr.  Edwards,  four  varieties  of  the  female  of  Papilio  Ilemnon,  P.  Segonax, 
P.  Westwoodii,  two  P.  Epi/cides,  two  P.  Auticrates,  and  P.  Pammon,  yar.javernana. 
— Hy.  J.  Turner,  Hon.  Sec. 


Entomological  Society  of  London:  February  20th,  1895.  —  Professor 
Eaphael  Meldola,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Christy  exhibited  specimens  of  Lyccena  Agestis,  caught  in  Surrey, 
last  summer,  which  had  a  white  edging  round  the  black  discoidal  spot.  He  said  the 
specimens  might,  perhaps,  be  identical  with  the  Northern  form  of  the  species  known 
as  the  variety  salmacis.     Mr.  H.  Q-oss  exhibited  a  small  collection  of  Lepidoptera 
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from  the  Soutli  of  France,  made  by  Mr.  Frank  Bromilow.  Professor  Meldola 
invited  discussion  upon  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Elwes,  as  retiring  President,  on 
the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Butterflies,  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting.  He 
remarked  that  he  had  not  himself  had  time  to  consider  the  paper  in  an  adequate 
manner,  but  he  thought  that  the  discussion  might  lead  to  a  useful  expression  of 
opinion  if  the  speakers  would  deal  with  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  scheme  of 
distribution  advocated  by  Mr.  Elwes  was  borne  out  by  a  comparison  with  other 
Orders  of  insects.  He  was  of  opinion  that  in  considering  schemes  of  Geographical 
distribution,  the  results  arrived  at  were  likely  to  be  of  greater  value  the  wider  the 
basis  on  which  they  rested,  and  he  therefore  suggested  that  the  question  might  also 
be  taken  into  consideration  as  to  how  far  it  was  justifiable  to  draw  conclusions  from 
the  consideration  of  one  division  or  one  Order  only.  He  did  not  offer  these 
observations  in  a  spirit  of  adverse  criticism,  but  simply  with  the  object  of  setting 
the  discussion  going.  Dr.  Sharp  remarked  that  Geographical  distribution  consisted 
of  two  divisions :  firstly,  the  facts ;  secondly,  the  generalizations  and  deductions 
that  may  be  drawn  from  them.  He  thought  that  as  regards  insects  generally  our 
knowledge  of  the  facts  was  not  yet  sufficient  to  warrant  many  generalizations. 
Still  the  impressions  of  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  particular  groups  of 
insects  are  even  now  of  some  importance,  though  at  present  based  on  incomplete 
knowledge.  He  thought  the  Rhopalocera  would  prove  to  be  a  somewhat  exceptional 
group  in  their  distribution.  Notwithstanding  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
80  poor  in  them  this  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  their  Coleoptera,  Australia 
being  very  rich,  and  its  fauna  of  Coleoptera  being  very  distinct.  He  thought  that 
if  Lepidoptera  generally  were  well  collected  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  it  would 
be  found  that  this  Order  was  not  so  poor  in  species  as  was  supposed.  He  instanced 
the  case  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  it  was  supposed  that  there  were  very  few 
species  of  Lepidoptera,  and  yet  some  500  species,  or  perhaps  more,  had  been  recently 
found  there  by  Mr.  R.  C.  L.  Perkins,  who  had  been  sent  to  investigate  the  islands 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Society  and  British  Association.  Mr. 
McLachlan  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  no  definite  demarcation  of  regions  existed, 
but  that  all  the  regions  overlapped  ;  in  any  case,  the  retention  of  Palaeartic  and 
Nearctic  as  separate  provinces  was  not  warranted  on  Entomological  data.  He 
thouglit  that  at  the  close  of  the  Glacial  period  some  insects  instead  of  going  north 
were  dispersed  southwards,  and  that  the  present  Geographical  distribution  of  some 
forms  might  thus  be  accounted  for.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Osbert 
Salvin,  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker,  Herr  Jacoby,  Mr.  Champion,  Mr.  Elwes,  and  Professor 
ileldola.  The  Rev.  T.  A.  Marshall  contributed  a  paper,  entitled,  "  A  Monograpli  of 
British  Braconidcs,  Part  VI."  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  An  attempt 
to  correlate  the  various  systems  of  Classification  of  Lepidoptera  recently  proposed 
by  various  autiiors."  In  tiiis  paper  he  criticized  the  opinions  recently  expressed  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Hampson  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  in  certain  papers  published  by  them. 
A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Elwes,  Professor  Meldola,  and  Mr.  Tutt  took 
part. 

March  Qth,  1895. — The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen   were  elected  Fellows  of   tlie  Society : — Mr.  H.  T. 
Dodsou,  of  Ivy  House,  New  Maiden,  Surrey ;    Mr.  Herbert  Massey,  of  Fairfield, 
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Didsbury,  Manchester ;  Mr.  Thomas  M.  McGregor,  of  30,  North  Methven  Street, 
Perth,  N.  B. ;  Mr.  Sidney  Cronipton,  of  Salamanca,  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe ;  Mr. 
Benjamin  Hill  Crabtrce,  of  Tlie  Oaklands,  Levenshulme,  Manchester ;  and  Mr.  Or. 
A.  K.  Marshall,  of  Salisbury,  Mashonaland,  S.  Africa.  Mr.  B.  Q-.  Nevinson 
exhibited  a  long  series  of  Hellothis  peltigera.  He  stated  that  the  specimens  were 
bred  from  larvae  found  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast  during  July,  1894,  feeding  on  the 
Bowers  of  Ononis  arvensis,  which  were  extremely  luxuriant.  A  few  also  were  taken  on 
JSyoscyamus  niger.  He  added,  that  all  the  larvae  went  down  by  the  end  of  July. 
The  first  emergence  took  place  on  August  20th,  and  they  continued  coming  out  at 
the  rate  of  about  five  a  day,  through  the  rest  of  that  month  and  September ;  only 
five  emerged  in  October,  and  the  last  one  appeared  on  November  11th.  Mr. 
Nevinson  said  that  not  one  larva  was  ichneuraoned.  and  only  three  or  four  imagines 
wers  crippled.  Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune-Baker,  Mr.  Eustace  Bankes,  Mr.  B.  A.  Bower, 
the  Rev.  Seymour  St.  John,  and  Mr.  H.  Goss,  made  remarks  on  the  habits  and 
distribution  of  the  species  in  England.  Mr.  Bower  exhibited  a  variable  series  of 
Scoparia  basistrigalis,  Knaggs,  showing  light,  intermediate  and  dark  forms,  taken 
at  Bexley,  Kent,  from  12th  of  June  to  7th  of  July,  1891-94.  He  said  the  species 
appeared  to  be  poorly  represented  in  collections,  and  when  present  was  almost 
invariably  mis-named.  Mr.  Eustace  Bankes  commented  on  the  rarity  of  the  species, 
and  said  the  specimens  exhibited  formed  the  most  interesting  collection  of  it  and 
its  varieties  which  he  had  ever  seen.  Lord  Walsingham  exhibited  larvae  of  Pronuha 
yuccasella,  which  he  received  more  than  four  years  ago  from  Colorado,  and  which 
were  still  living.  One  specimen  of  the  moth  had  emerged  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Goss 
exhibited  for  Mr.  G.  C.  Bignell  a  pupa  of  a  Tortrix,  with  the  larval  legs,  and  also  a 
specimen  of  a  Sawfly,  Emphytus  cinctus,  L.,  with  eight  legs.  Mr.  G.  H.  Yerrall 
and  Mr.  McLachlan  made  some  remarks  on  the  latter  species,  and  as  to  tlie  insertion 
of  the  fourth  pair  of  legs.  Professor  Meldola  exhibited  a  wooden  bowl  from  W. 
Africa,  from  which,  after  arrival  in  this  country,  a  number  of  beetles  {Dermestes 
vulpinus)  had  emerged.  Specimens  of  the  latter  were  also  exhibited.  It  was  not 
clear  to  the  exhibitor  whether  the  larvae  had  fed  upon  the  wood,  or  had  simply 
excavated  the  cavities  which  were  apparent  in  the  interior  of  the  bowl  for  the 
purposes  of  pupating.  Mr.  McLachlan,  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker,  Herr  Jacoby  and  Lord 
Walsingham  made  some  remarks  on  the  habits  of  Dermestes,  and  it  was  generally 
considered  that  the  larva  of  D.  vulpimis  excavated  the  wood  for  the  purposes  of 
pupation,  and  not  for  food.  Mr.  Kirkaldy  called  attention  to  and  exhibited 
three  volumes  of  an  important  new  work  by  Dr.  McCook,  on  "American 
Spiders."  Air.  Champion  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  On  the  Heteromerous  Coleoptera 
collected  in  Australia  and  Tasmania  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker,  R.N.,  during  the  voyage 
of  H.M.S.  '  Penguin,'  with  descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species.  Part  II."  Mr. 
Walker  and  Mr.  Gahan  remarked  on  the  distribution  of  some  of  the  species  described. 
Mr.  Roland  Trimen  contributed  a  paper,  entitled,  "  On  some  new  Species  of  Butter- 
flies from  Tropical  and  extra  Tropical  South  Africa."  Mr.  G.  A.  James  Rothney 
contributed  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Notes  on  Indian  Ants,"  and  sent  for  exhibition  a 
number  of  specimens  in  illustration  of  the  paper,  together  with  nests  of  certain 
species. — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  STEGANOPTl'CHA  PYGM^ANA, 
Hb.,  at  MERTON  (NORFOLK)  IN  1894. 

BY   JOHN   UA.KTLEY   DUERAXT,    F.E.S. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  1S93,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  small 
Tortrix  with  white  hind-wings  flew  over  ray  head,  and  not  having  a 
net  with  me  I  was  unable  to  catch  it,  as  it  flew  to  the  top  of  a  high 
Scotch  fir. 

I  had  for  several  years  been  on  the  look  out  for  S.pygmceana,  but 
this  brief  view^  was  all  I  had  of  it  in  1893,  for  although  I  searched 
diligently  I  was  unable  to  meet  with  another.  I  made  a  note  to  try 
earlier  the  next  year.  I  commenced  hunting  for  it,  on  sunshiny 
days,  from  the  beginning  of  March,  189J<,  but  I  did  not  meet  with  it 
until  the  25th,  when  I  secured  a  fine  ^ .  I  took  another  on  the  26th, 
one  on  the  29th,  three  on  the  30th  (one  a  ?  ),  six  on  April  1st,  three  on 
the  2nd,  two  on  the  3rd,  four  on  the  4th,  one  on  the  6th,  and  ten  on  the 
7th.  Hitherto  my  captures  had  been  obtained  from  isolated  high 
spruces,  necessitating  very  hard  work,  for  it  was  necessary  to  throw 
heavy  sticks  to  the  tree-tops,  and  when  a  moth  v/as  started  mark  where 
it  settled,  and  then  again  dislodge  it  in  the  same  manner  until  it  came 
low  enough  to  be  caught  with  a  net  on  a  long  pole.  On  the  8th 
I  was  unable  to  find  a  specimen  on  the  trees,  so  I  thought  I  would 
work  the  spruce  hedges  which  border  the  grass  drives  in  the  Merton 
kitchen  garden.  At  the  first  stroke  out  ^evf  pygmcsana.  I  had  with 
much  exertion  and  great  expenditure  of  time  already  captured  32 
specimens.  On  this  day  (the  8th)  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  takiug 
33  more  in  about  a  couple  of  hours.  Henceforth  I  confined  my  at- 
tention to  the  hedges.  On  the  9th  I  took  eleven,  on  the  10th  twenty- 
seven,  on  the  11th  seven.  The  weather  now  changed  and  became  cold 
and  rainy ;  I  took  four  more  on  the  15th,  and  finding  that  though 
still  out  in  numbers  they  were  getting  worn,  and  badly  mixed  with 
hjfrciniana,  I  ceased  collecting,  w'ell  satisfied  with  a  bag  of  114  speci- 
mens, all  taken  within  about  100  yards  of  my  house. 

When  first  met  with  they  occurred  only  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
trees,  and  when  I  moved  to  the  hedges  they  were  still  to  be  found 
only  on  the  sunny  side.  It  was  very  pleasant  collecting  now,  for  I 
had  a  hedge  on  either  side  (about  12  feet  apart),  and  could  stand  in 
the  shadow  and  catch  them  in  the  sunshine.  The  ^  appears  to  fly 
freely  for  little  more  than  half  an  hour  at  about  mid-day,  evidently 
seeking  the  ?  ,  which,  in  my  experience,  is  found  only  on  the  shady 
side  ;  after  this  brief  flight  they  only  fly  when  disturbed.     I  took  my 
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first  ?  {in  cop.)  on  March  30th,  and  did  not,  I  think,  take  another 
until  the  8th,  when  I  found  out  the  reason  of  its  apparent  rarity. 
When  disturbed  with  the  beating  stick  the  (J  flies  out,  hut  the  ?  drops 
to  tlie  ground  like  a  stone.  After  this  discovery  the  ?  was  no  longer 
a  rarity,  and  I  caught  quite  as  many  females  as  males. 

I  had  for  nearly  ten  years  beaten  these  same  spruce  hedges  at 
the  proper  time  of  the  year,  and  yet  I  had  never  seen  a  specimen. 
At  first  I  could  hardly  believe  I  had  overlooked  it,  and  out  of  curiosity 
I  searched  on  several  days  when  it  was  plentiful,  at  my  ordinary  time 
of  collecting,  from  about  5.30,  but  I  never  saw  a  trace  of  pycjmcBana  ! 
The  moth  was  only  to  be  met  with  from  about  12.30  to  about  4.30 ; 
after  mid-day  is,  I  think,  really  the  best  time. 

This  year  the  season  is  somewhat  later,  and  pygmeeana  has  not 
yet  put  in  appearance,  but  as  it  is  later  in  coming  out  it  will  probably 
remain  until  the  beginning  of  May.  Last  year  was  altogether  an 
exceptional  one,  and  I  should  think  the  15th  of  April  would  be  about 
the  date  of  its  being  well  out  under  normal  conditions.  I  think  it 
will  be  found  that  pggmcsana  is  not  really  a  rarity,  but  that  it  is  only 
to  be  obtained  at  hours  when  entomologists,  as  a  rule,  have  not  the 
leisure  to  work  for  it. 

Merton  Hall,  Thetford  : 

April  3rd,  1895. 


DESCEIPTION    OF    THE    HITHEETO    UNKNOWN    IMAGO    OF 

FUME  A?   LIMULUS,  Eghfe.  ; 

THE   TYPE    OF   A   NEW   GENUS   OF   DEPRESSARIAB^. 

BY   JOHN    HARTLEY   DURRANT,  F.E.S.,  Memb.  Soc.  Ent.  de  France. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  pp.  125—0  (1864), 
Mr.  McLachlan  described  and  figured  the  curious  cases  of  an  unknown 
Ceylon  insect  from  the  British  Museum  collection  of  cases  of  Caddis- 
worms  ;  he  referred  these  cases  with  little  doubt  to  the  Leptoceridce. 

In  1889,  Herr  Eogenhofer  (overlooking  Mr.  McLachlan's  paper) 
described  and  figured  the  case,  and  the  anterior  segments  of  the  larva 
of  the  same  insect,  and  although  unacquainted  with  the  imago,  bestowed 
upon  it  the  name  of  Fumea  ?  limulus. 

Mr.  McLachlan  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  XXV,  362)  pointed  out  that 
Eogenhofer's  case  was  the  same  as  his  own,  and  was  disposed  to  agree 
that  it  was  more  probably  of  Lepidopterous  than  of  Trichopterous 
oritiin. 
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In  Lord  Walsingham's  collection  are  several  cases,  and  four 
specimens  of  the  perfect  insect,  bred  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Green,  at  Punda- 
loya,  and  in  Mr.  Green's  MS.  Journal,  p.  158,  PL  LXXIX,  figs.  I— Id 
(now  in  the  British  Museum,  Nat.  Hist.)  are  figures  of  the  larva,  the 
cases,  and  the  imago,  accompanied  by  some  very  interesting  notes  on 
the  life-history,  which  I  quote  after  the  description. 

Fitmea  ?  limulus  is  not  a  Psychid,  but  belongs  to  the  Depres- 
sariadce,  and  constitutes  the  type  of  a  new  genus  belonging  to  the 
same  group  as  Phceosaces,  Meyr.  The  occurrence  of  a  case-bearing 
larva  in  this  family  is  interesting,  and  apparently  unrecorded,  but  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  coleophorous  larvae  occur  in  more  families 
of  the  (super-family)  Tineidce  than  is  generally  supposed.  Whether 
the  SPECIES  is  to  be  regarded  as  new  I  am  unable  to  answer,  for 
Rogenhofer  has  already  given  a  name  to  the  case  and  larva,  which 
I  have  adopted  for  the  imago  also. 

DEPBESSABIAD^. 
PSEUDODOXIA,  gen.  nov. 

Type  (^  Pseudodoxia  limulus  (Kghfr.),  Unit. 

AntenncE  (<?  ),  as  long  as  the  fore-wings,  stout,  uniscrrate  ;  basal  joint  somewhat 
enlarged,  slightly  flattened,  without  a  pecten. 

Maxillary  palpi,  very  short. 

Labial  palpi,  recurved,  reaching  above  the  vertex  ;  second  joint  with  appressed 
scales ;  terminal  joint  shorter  than  second,  acute. 

Hanstellum,  developed. 

Head,  with  appressed  scales,  sidetufts  loosely  spreading. 

Thorax  (apparently  smooth). 

Fore-wings,  rather  narrow,  elongate,  costa  slightly  arched  at  base,  thence  straight, 
apex  somewhat  depressed,  not  acute  ;  apical  margin  very  oblique,  slightly  convex. 
Neuration,  12  veins :  7  and  8  stalked,  7  to  apex  ;  1  furcate  at  base,  2  from  near 
angle  of  cell,  11  from  before  middle  of  cell. 

Hind-wings,  a  little  narrower  than  fore-wings,  elongate,  apical  margin  gradually 
rounded,  but  straightened  along  the  dorsal  margin  before  the  abdominal  angle,  which 
is  very  slightly  bulged  and  contains  above,  on  vein  1,  a  tuft  of  hair-scales ;  cilia  |. 
JS'eiiraiion,  8  veins :  6  and  7  separate,  nearly  parallel ;  3  and  4  from  a  short  slalk,  5 
slightly  bent  over  at  origin  ;  from  vein  5  the  discoidal  nervure  recedes  obliquely 
backwards  to  7  ;  8  free. 

Abdomen,  not  flattened,  genital  segments  well  developed. 

Hind-legs:  tibiae  clothed  with  long  hairs. 

Larva,  with  16  legs  (6  thoracic,  8  abdominal,  2  anal)  ;  living  in  a  case  and 
feeding  on  lichens  and  mosses. 
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PsEUDODOxiA.  LiMULUS  (Rghfr.),  Drnt.,  imago  nov. 

(Leptocer idee— genus  ?,  sp.  ?).  McLach.,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  1, 125-6, 
figs.  1-3  (1864)  \ 

Fumea  ?  Umulus,  Rghfr.,  Sitzb.  Z.-B.  Ges.  Wien,  XXXIX,  60-1, 
figs.  (1889)=' ;  McLach.,  Eut.  Mo.  Mag.,  XXV,  362  (1889)  ^ 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  imago,  for  the  discovery  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Green  : — 

Antenna,  greyish-ochreous.  Palpi,  ocliveous,  second  joint  suffused  with  fuscous 
externally.  Head,  ochreous.  Thorax  (denuded),  apparently  fuscous.  Fore-wings, 
clay-ochreous,  more  or  less  irrorated  with  fuscous  scales,  with  three  black  spots  ar- 
ranged triangularly  ;  the  first  on  the  disc  at  one-third,  almost  round,  the  second  at 
the  end  of  the  cell,  also  round  but  slightly  smaller,  the  third  more  elongate,  in  the 
fold  below  the  first ;  a  marginal  row  of  small  black  spots  at  the  terminations  of  the 
Teins ;  cilia  slightly  more  cinereous  than  the  wings,  with  an  indistinct  darker  line 
running  through  them.  Exp.  al.,  19  mm.  Hind-wings,  pale  fuscous,  cilia  ochreous. 
Abdomen,  fuscous,  anal  tuft  ochreous.  Hind-legs,  ochreous,  the  long  hairs  on  the 
tibice  paler. 

Type,  ^.     Mus.  Wlsm. 

Hah.  :  Ceylon' — Kandy-,  Pundaloya  (Green,  four  specimens, 
Mus.  Wlsm.). 

Larva,  "of  a  fleshy-pink  colour,  the  apex  of  the  head  black,  truncate,  concave, 
forming  an  operculum  to  the  tube."  (Green  MS.).  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  in 
Green's  figure  the  head  of  the  larva  is  black,  the  thoracic  segments  reddish-pink,  the 
first  six  abdominal  segments  pale  brownish,  the  remaining  three  being  yellowish. 
The  anterior  segments  of  the  larva  are  figured  bv  Rogenhofer^. 

Case,  "  composed  of  minute  fragments  of 
moss,  sand  and  lichens.  The  anterior  end  is 
diluted  into  a  shield-like  hood,  which  hides 
and  protects  the  head  of  the  larva  when 
fi filing.  The  materials  worked  into  the  under- 
surface  of  the  hood  and  tube  are  very  fine,  and 
in  the  specimen  under  examination  are  com- 
posed entirely  of  minute  fragments  of  mica." 
(Green  MS.). 

Life-history. — "The   larva   when 
disturbed  retires  completely  into   the 
*  »  2  tube.      It   feeds   upon   small   mosses 

and  lichens  upon  rocks  and  trees.  Before  pupating,  the  larva  folds 
down  the  edges  of  the  hood  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  like  an 
envelope,  fastening  them  with  silk.  The  case  is  fixed  to  the  rock  or 
other  support,  and  hangs  there  until  the  moth  appears."  (Green  MS.). 
Larva  in  January. — Rogenhofer*. 
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The  figures  of  the  case  are  reproduced  from  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  i,  p.  125, 
referred  to  above.  Figs.  1  and  2  represent  the  upper  and  under-side  of  an  adult 
larval  case,  twice  natural  size ;  fig.  3  the  upper-side  of  a  smaller  case,  natural  size. 

Merton  Hall,  Thetford  : 

March  Z\st,  1895. 


A    SMALL    CONTRIBUTION    TO    A    KNOWLEDQE    OF    THE 
NEUROPTEROUS   FAUNA   OF   RHENISH   PRUSSIA. 

BY   ROBERT   McLACHLAN,    F.R.S.,   &c. 

The  sliort  time  occupied  by  my  continental  excursion  in  1894 
was  chiefly  spent  at  two  localities  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  company 
with  my  old  friend  Mr.  A.  H.  Jones. 

From  July  21th  to  27th  we  stayed  at  Gerolstein,  a  large  village 
in  the  ancient  volcanic  Eifel  district,  on  the  river  Kyll,  with  a  station 
on  the  line  from  Cologne  to  Trier  (Treves).  This  village  is  chiefly 
renowned  for  its  trade  in  bottled  mineral  waters  from  several  natural 
springs  in  the  vicinity.  The  weather  was  indifferent.  The  country 
is  very  varied  in  its  nature,  with  magnificent  forests  of  vast  extent, 
the  surface  highly  undulating,  and  at  places  rising  to  considerable 
elevations.  It  should  prove  rich  in  Neuroptera,  but  in  the  course  of 
only  a  few  days'  stay  in  a  locality  of  this  nature,  one  has  not  dis- 
covered the  best  working  places  before  it  is  time  to  leave.  The 
accommodation  here  is  clean,  if  somewhat  primitive,  the  drawback  (to 
me,  at  least)  being  the  absence  of  fruit  of  any  description. 

Devoting  two  days  to  the  famous  old  city  of  Trier  (which  was 
new  to  my  companion,  but  which  I  had  previously  visited),  we  moved 
on  July  30th  to  Bullay,  a  small  town  on  the  Moselle,  between  Trier 
and  Coblenz,  connected  with  the  town  of  Alf  on  the  opposite  side  by 
a  fine  iron  bridge  in  two  tiers,  the  upper  serving  for  the  railway,  the 
lower  for  vehicles  and  pedestrians.  It  is  here  that  the  Moselle  forms 
one  of  those  remarkable  doublings  upon  itself  for  which  it  is  so 
famous,  including  in  its  course  a  peninsula  nearly  nine  miles  (English) 
long,  the  neck  of  which  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  so 
that  on  climbing  a  steep  ridge  the  river  lies  as  it  were  immediately 
below  on  either  side.  The  weather  here  was  fine,  save  for  the  occur- 
rence of  heavy  downpours  of  short  duration.  Every  available  square 
yard  is  devoted  to  vineyards,  and  where  the  aspect  is  not  suitable  for 
them,  the  hills  are  covered  with  scrubby  oak  or  other  trees,  with  little 
or  no  undergrowth.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  collecting 
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ground  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  we  found  the  Alf  side  the 
most  productive^  being  that  of  which  the  aspect  is  not  suited  to  the 
nearly  ubiquitous  vineyards,  and  having  grassy  slopes  covered  with  a 
vast  luxuriance  of  wild  flowers.  At  BuUay  we  stayed  until  August 
2nd  at  the  ''  Gasthof  Marienburg,"  which  we  found  clean,  comfortable, 
and  moderate,  and  can  recommend.  These  introductory  remarks  are 
disproportionately  long  in  comparison  with  the  entomological  results 
of  the  excursion,  but  as  there  are  a  few  interesting  species,  and  one 
(a  Perla)  especially  so,  it  appears  to  me  desirable  to  place  on  record 
a  portion  of  what  we  did  find,  and  more  especially  as  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  has  been  published  for  the  places  visited,  so  far  as  Neurop- 
tera  are  concerned.  The  list  might  have  been  made  considerably 
longer,  but  wishing  to  minimize  luggage,  I  had  a  store  box  with  me 
of  the  most  modest  dimensions,  so  that  many  universally  common 
species  were  not  brought  home,  and  in  some  cases  their  names  are 
now  forgotten. 

Geeolstein,  in  the  Ktllthal  (Eipel). 
Teichopteba. 

Lininophilus  extricatus,  McLacli. 

Sericostoma  turbatum,  McLach.  CEcismus  monedula,  Hag.  (near  Lissingen). 
Qoera  pilosa,  P.  Oligoplectrum  maculatum,  Foui'c.  (in  profusion  on  the  Kyll). 
Lepidostoma  hirtum,  F. 

Odontocerum  albicorne,  Scop.     Leptocerus  cinereus,  Curt. 

Hydropsyche  saxonica,  McLach. ;  H.  instabilis,  Curt.  ?  (  ?  only)  ;  S.  lepida, 
Pict.  Wormaldia  subnigra,  McLach.?  ($  only).  Polycentropus  ftavomaculatus, 
Pict.      Cyrnus  trimaculatus,  Curt.     Lype  phaopa,  Staph.  ?  (?  only). 

Rhyacophila  dorsalis,  Curt,  (the  only  species  seen). 

Hydroptila  forcipata,  Eaton. 

Planipennia. 

Panorpa  communis,  L.,  var.  (Amongst  the  herbage  on  the  sides  of  the  Kyll  a 
Panorpa  was  abundant,  which  at  the  time  I  considered  P.  germanica,  L.,  and, 
therefore,  only  brought  home  one  <J  for  the  sake  of  the  locality.  This  example  is 
structurally  P.  communis,  but  of  a  form  that  I  have  not  seen  before,  very  small,  and 
with  the  markings  brown  instead  of  black,  disposed  as  in  some  specimens  of  ger- 
manica.    It  is  to  me  now  a  matter  of  I'egret  that  I  did  not  capture  more). 

Osmylus  chrysops,  L.  (abundant).     Sisyra fuscata,  F. 

Hemerobius  humuli,  Ij.?  ($  only).     Megalomus  hirtus,  L.  (one). 

Chrysopa  phyllochroma,  Wesm.  (Gerolsteinerwald)  ;  Ch.  T-punctata,  Wesm. 
(one)  ;  Ch.  prasina,  Burm.  {aspersa,  Wesm.)  ;  Ch.  ventralis.  Curt,  (two)  ;  Ch. 
Ilavifrons,  Br.  (one)  ;  Ch.  tenella,  Schnd.  (very  abundant,  over  forty  taken,  very 
variable  in  size)  ;  Ch.  alba,  L.  (one)  ;  Ch.  vulgaris,  Schnd.  (a  few).  With  one 
exception  (already  noticed)  the  Chrysopce  were  beaten  from  lime  trees  (Tilia)  in 
full  bloom  by  the  road  sides. 
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Pseudo-Neueopteea. 
PSOCJD.E. 

Psoctts  nebulosHs,  Stepli.    (abundant   in   a  small  fii-   plantation).     Philotarsus 
flaviceps,  Steph.      Ccscilius  obsoletus,  Steph.  ?  (one  only). 
EPKEJIERID^. 

Ephemera  danica,  Miill.  (a  few).  E phemerell a  ignita,  Poda  (one).  Baelis 
rhodani,  Pict.  (a  few). 

Alf — BuLLAT,  on  the  Moselle. 

Tbichopteea. 
Goer  a  pilosa,  F. 

Leptoeerus  cinereus.  Curt.     Homilia  leucophcea,  Ramb.  (common). 

Hydropsyche  guttata,  Pict.     Holocentropus  piclcornis,  Stepli.     Tinodes  lOCEneri, 

L.     Pst/chomyia  pusilla,¥.     Chiinarrha  marginata,\j. 

Planipennia. 
Chrysopa  t-puiictata,  Wesm.  ;     Ch.  flavifrons,  Brauer  ;    Ch,  vulgaris,  Schnd. 
(all  sparingly). 

Pseudo-Neueoptera. 
PERLIDu^. 

Perla  Selysii,  Pict.,  var.  n.  mosellcB,  vide  infra. 
EPREMERID^. 

Polymitarcys  virgo,  01.  (in  vast  profusion  in  the  spiders'  webs  on  the  bridge, 
mostly  living ;  the  flight  is  nocturnal  ;  they,  like  most  other  EpJiemeridce,  appear  to 
be  despised  by  tlie  spiders).  Ephemera  lineata,  Eaton  (one  ?  subimago).  Choro- 
ierpes  Picteti,  Eaton  (sparingly  in  spiders'  webs).  Ccenis  halterata,  F.  (abundant 
in  spiders'  webs).  Cloeon  rufalum,  Miill.  (a  few).  Ecdyurus  flumiuum,  Pict.  (a 
few). 
OBONATA. 

Orthetrum  cancellatum,  L.  (not  common  in  swampy  ground). 

Platycnemis  pennipes.  Pall,  (common).  Enallagma  cyathigerum,  Charp.  (a 
few).  Ischnura  elegans,  V.  d.  L.  (tolerably  common).  Agrion  puella,  L.  (a  few)  ; 
A.  Lindenii,  Selys  (this  usually  local  species  was  very  common,  and  far  outnumbered 
all  the  other  Agrionina  put  together,  but  the  ?  was  scarce).  Sympycna  fusea, 
V.  d.  L.  (two  immature  ?  ). 

Peela  Selysii,  Pict.,  var.  ii.  mosellj;. 
y  .  Differs  apparently  from  the  type-form  in  its  less  robust  body,  and  generally 
darker  colour.  The  whole  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  black,  save  that  the  abdomen 
has  a  slight  greyish  tinge.  Under-side  of  head  yellowish,  with  a  large  shining  black 
basal  spot ;  abdomen  beneath  with  a  broad,  median,  yellowish,  longitudinal  band 
(sometimes  obsolete)  ;  egg-valve  probably  not  differing  from  that  of  the  type-form. 
Caudal  setae  having  the  joints  furnished  with  long,  verticillate,  yellowish  hairs,  as  in 
the  type-form  ;  these  setae  ai'e  darker  in  colour,  almost  greyish-black,  with  the  base 
of  each  joint  deeper  black,  so  that  the  annulated  appearance,  which  is  somewhat 
conspicuous  in  the  type-form,  is  here  only  visible  in  certain  lights.  Legs  greyish, 
femora  and  tibiae  indistinctly  lined  with  blackish,  and  blackish  at  the  tips,  the  tarsi 
wholly  blackish.  Wings  apparently  narrower,  and  with  the  apex  more  produced 
than  in  the  type-form  (the  pale  costal  margin  similar  in  both),  more  transparent, 
and  with  a  decided  pale  smoky  tinge.  Expanse,  33 — 37  mm. 
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(?  semi-apterous,  as  in  the  type-form,  but  apparently  more  slender.  The  pre- 
Tailing  colour  of  the  body  is  yellowish,  the  disc  of  the  head  with  raised  black  lines 
and  spots,  the  pronotum  with  strong  black  margins  and  median  line  ;  abdomen  with 
blackish  spiracular  spots  on  caeh  side  above  the  lateral  suture  ;  caudal  setae  yellowish 
at  the  base ;  legs  nearly  wholly  yellowish,  the  tips  of  femora  and  tibiae,  and  the 
tarsi,  blackish.     (Probably  an  immature  specimen.) 

Length,  dry,  10  mm.  (much  longer  when  living). 

Hnh.  :  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  near  Alf,  13  ?  and  1  ^  (the 
only  (J  was  taken  in  cop.  by  Mr.  Jones).  We  took  these  examples 
by  sweeping  the  herbage  under  the  railway  bridge,  and  for  a  space  of 
a  few  yards  on  either  side  of  it.  Diligent  search  for  half  a  mile 
beyond  in  either  direction  failed  to  produce  further  specimens,  and  I 
could  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  obstruction  to  the  ordinary 
current  caused  by  the  pile  of  the  bridge  had  set  up  a  water-condition 
requisite  for  the  species.  No  examples  could  be  found  under  stones 
near  the  water's  edge,  and  no  cast  nymph  skins  were  visible. 

The  typical  P.  Sehjsii  is  probably  peculiar  to  the  Meuse  ;  I 
hesitated  as  to  describing  the  examples  from  the  Moselle  as  a  distinct 
species,  or  as  only  a  variety  or  race.  The  latter  course  seems  the  more 
prudent,  and  especially  as  my  materials  for  the  type-form  are  old  and 
insuiBcient.  It  is  an  interesting  discovery  for  the  district,  and  the 
time  of  year  was  very  late  for  any  species  of  the  genus  in  such  a 
locality. 

Lewisham,  London : 

March  30tli,  1895. 


ADDITION    OF    TWO    SPECIES    OP   HYDROPTILIDM   TO    THE 
BEITISH    LIST. 

BY    J.    J.    F.    X.    KINO,    F.E.S. 

In  the  year  1881,  while  collecting  near  Ambleside,  I  captured  a 
number  of  specimens  of  a  Hyih'optiJa,  which  I  laid  aside  as  a  new 
species,  having  made  drawings  of  the  anal  parts.  When  Mr.  Morton 
was  looking  over  my  collection,  he  recognised  the  drawings  as  re- 
presenting a  species  recently  described  by  Dr.  Ris,  under  the  name 
H.  TiGUEiNA.  This  species  was  not  uncommon,  as  I  find  that  I  have 
a  number  of  specimens  from  the  Ambleside  district. 

OxTETHiRA  Feici,  Klap. — I  have  one  specimen  of  this  species 
in  my  collection,  taken  in  the  Eothiemurchus  district  a  few  years  ago. 
For  the  identification  of  this  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Morton. 

207,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow  : 
April,  1895. 
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RARE   BRITISH    DIPTERA    IN   THE    BRITISH    MUSEUM    (NATURAL 
HISTORY),   SOUTH   KENSINGTON. 

BT    THE    REV.    E.    N.    BLOOMFIELD,    M.A  ,    F.E.S. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
forming  a  fresh  representative  collection  of  British  Diptern. 

Stephens'  cabinets  being  left  untouched,  the  basis  of  this  new 
arrangement  consists  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  which  have 
recently  been  collected  and  presented  through  the  kindness  of  several 
entomologists,  among  whom  may  be  specially  mentioned  Colonel 
Terbury,  who  has  collected  for  the  Museum  in  the  New  Forest,  South 
Devon,  &c.,  while  rare  species  have  been  contributed  by  several  other 
collectors  ;  these  have  been  supplemented  by  a  collection  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Clifton.  It  may  therefore  prove  of  interest  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  rarer  species. 

I  will  confine  my  remarks  in  great  measure  to  the  Syrpliidcs,  and 
even  of  these  mention  in  detail  but  a  few  of  the  more  rare  and 
conspicuous  species.     I  give  them  in  the  order  of  Mr.  Yerrall's  list. 

Melanostoma  hyaJinatum,  Fin. — This  is  a  much  larger  insect  than 
any  other  British  species ;  the  body  is  broad  instead  of  linear  as  in 
the  small  species  of  this  genus. 

Didea  fasciata,  Mg.,  and  D.  intermedia,  Lw. — Specimens  of  both 
these  rare  insects  are  in  the  Museum,  the  first  species  from  South 
Devon,  the  second  from  the  New  Forest  and  Mr.  Clifton's  collection, 
A  third  British  species,  D.  ahieti?,  Fin.,  has  just  been  added  to  the 
collection  ;  it  was  taken  at  Colchester  in  1893.  This  species,  in  which 
the  median  band  alone  is  uninterrupted,  has  been  taken  both  at  Wyre 
Forest  and  Sutton  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Bradley  (ante  p.  51).  It  is  doubtful  if 
all  these  three  forms  are  distinct  species. 

Syrphus  tricinctus,  Fin. — This  handsome  species  is  rare,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  nice  specimens,  most  of  which  were  taken  last  year 
by  Colonel  Terbury  in  the  New  Forest.  It  is  a  very  distinct  looking 
Syrphus.  S.  eucliromus,  Kow. — This  has  a  narrow^er  abdomen,  with 
three  broad  divided  yellow  bands,  of  which  the  second  and  third  are 
broader  than  the  first  and  resemble  oblong  spots,  thus  giving  the  fly  an 
app(\irance  very  distinct  from  any  other  species  of  Syrphus ;  the 
fourth  band  is  narrow.  This  species  has  been  taken  in  S.  Devon,  the 
New  Forest,  Feldon  in  Herts,  and  also  near  Colchester.  It  is 
probably  the  S.  decorus,  Mg.,  of  Verrall's  list. 

JPelecocera  tricincta,  Mg. — This,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Syr- 
phidcB,  is  about  the  size  of  Melanostoma  ambiymim.  Fin.     In  general 
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appearance  it  somewhat  resembles  a  small  male  of  M.  mellinum,  L., 
but  it  is  distinguished  at  once  by  its  curious  antennae,  the  third  joint 
of  which  is  large  and  flattened  and  bears  a  stout  three-jointed  style 
projecting  from  its  upper  angle.  The  third  joint  is  rounded  below  and 
straight  above,  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  except  the  upper  margin, 
which,  like  the  style,  is  brown. 

Doros  conopseus,  F. — There  is  only  one  specimen  of  this  fine 
species,  it  is  from  Mr.  Clifton's  collection.  It  is  a  handsome  insect, 
more  than  an  inch  in  expanse  of  wing,  and  at  first  sight  looks  like  a 
large  Conors. 

Myiolepta  luteola,  Gmel. — A  small  series  of  this  rare  insect  is 
from  the  New  Forest. 

Eristalis  cryptarum,  E. — This  species,  which  is  marked  doubtfully 
British  in  Mr.  Verrall's  list,  has  been  taken  in  several  localities  in  the 
South- West  of  England.  There  is  a  fine  series  in  the  Museum  from 
Ivybridge,  Devon.  It  is  especially  distinguished  by  its  general  orange- 
red  colour;  the  larger  portion  of  the  abdomen  is  black,  but  the 
margins  of  the  2Qd,  3rd,  and  4th  segments  are  conspicuously  yellow, 
and  the  triangular  marks  at  the  base,  the  scutellum  and  legs  are 
orange-red.  The  thorax  has  a  distinctly  reddish-brown  hue  not  seen  in 
any  other  British  species  of  Eristalis.  E.  rupium,  F. — There  is  only 
one  specimen  of  this  tine  species,  which  has  a  large  dark  brown  mark 
on  the  wing  beneath  the  black  stigma. 

Mallota  eristaloides,  Lev. — One  specimen  from  Lyndhurst.  The 
venation  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  Helophilus  (the  marginal  cell  is  open, 
as  in  that  genus,  not  closed  as  in  Eristalis).  At  first  sight  this  might 
be  mistaken  for  CriorrJiina  asilica,  Fin.,  but  it  is  at  once  distinguished 
by  the  venation  and  the  absence  of  the  pale  marks  upon  the  abdomen, 
seen  in  this  latter  species. 

Merodon  equestris,  F. — This  used  to  be  considered  a  very  rare 
British  insect,  but  is  now  becoming  common.  It  is  very  variable.  Its 
larva  feeds  on  bulbous  roots,  such  as  Narcissus,  Bulbocodium,  &c.* 

CriorrJiina  7'ii/icauda,  Deg. — This,  one  of  the  fiuest  of  the  British 
Syrphidae,  is  more  like  C.  berberina,  F.,  than  any  other  British  species 
of  the  genus ;  but  it  is  larger,  narrower  and  more  elongate,  and  is 

*  The  undoubted  fact  that  Merodon  is  becoming  more  common  bare  than  it  was  formerly, 
is,  no  doubt,  mainly  due  to  the  large  importations  of  bulbs  of  Narcissus  from  the  South  of 
Europe.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  noted  horticulturist,  never  observed  any  signs  of  the  ravages  of 
its  larvEe  until  after  having  purchased,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  a  bag  of  imported  bulbs ; 
since  then  it  has  occasioned  great  damage  in  his  garden.  It  will  feed  on  many  kinds  of  bulbs. 
Recently  it  c-ame  under  my  notice  as  destroying  those  of  Earvcles,  an  Australian  genus.  Bulbs 
of  Narcissus  (and  probably  of  other  plants),  that  have  been  attacked  by  Merodon,  but  not 
killed  outright,  are  found  next  season  to  have  divided  themselves  into  a  varj'ing  number  of 
healthy  smaller  bulbs,  so  that,  to  some  extent,  the  attacks  of  the  larvae  form  a  means  of  piopa- 
gation  !— R.  McLachlan. 
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entirely  clotlied  with  black  hair  except  tlic  scutellum  and  tip  o£  the 
abdomen,  which  are  covered  with  yellow  or  whitish-yellow  hair.  The 
posterior  femora  in  this  species  are  greatly  swollen.  All  our  British 
CriorrhincB  are  handsome  insects. 

Pocota  apiformis,  Schrk. — In  the  arrangement  and  colour  of  the 
yellow  and  black  hair  this  closely  I'esembles  Criorrhina  herherina,  P., 
but  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  small  head  and  by  a  conspicuous  dark 
brown  band  which  extends  half  way  across  the  middle  of  the  wing. 
Of  this  and  the  preceding  species  a  series  was  taken  last  year  in  the 
New  Forest.  This  and  several  of  the  insects  mentioned  above  are 
exceedingly  like  Bombi  (humble  bees). 

Spilomyia  speciosa,  Rossi. — Of  this  beautiful  exotic-looking  fly 
there  are  three  specimens.  One  from  Brockenhurst,  the  other  two 
from  Mr.  Clifton's  collection.  Several  specimens  of  this  species  were 
taken  in  the  New  Forest  in  1893. 

Callicera  cBnea,  F. — This  is  also  a  very  fine  insect,  and  is  remark- 
able among  British  SyjpliidcB  for  having  the  antennae  like  those  of  a 
Conops.  There  is  one  specimen  in  the  collection  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Derby,  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  C.  Hewitson.  I  believe 
only  four  other  specimens  have  been  recorded  as  taken  in  Britain, 
three  of  them  in  1888.     Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  1889,  pp.  186  and  238. 

Other  species  of  Syrphidce  worthy  of  notice  are  Psilotaatra,  Flu., 
1  (^  and  2  ?  from  Lyndhurst,  Brachyopa  hicolor,  Fin.,  four  specimens 
from  Lyndhurst  and  Christchurch,  and  Brachypalpus  himaculatus, 
Macq.,  4(^  from  the  New  Forest. 

Of  other  families  of  Diptera  I  propose  only  to  give  details  of  a 
very  few  species. 

Nephroceo'us  Jlavicornis,  Zett. — This  is  one  of  the  Pipunculidae, 
but  larger  than  any  other  British  species.  The  venation  is  very  like 
that  of  the  genus  Pipunculus,  but  the  fourth  longitudinal  vein  is 
forked. 

This  insect  and  Mallota  eristaloides  were  taken  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Adams  in  the  New  Forest  last  year  and  recorded  as  British  in  Ent. 
Mo.  Mag.,  Nov.  1891,  p.  255. 

Among  the  Conopidce  there  are  several  interesting  species.  I  will 
mention  two  of  them. 

Conops  vesicularis,  Mg. —  Of  this  species,  the  largest  of  the 
British  Conopidce,  there  is  a  nice  series  of  both  sexes  from  the  New 
Forest.  It  is  generally  considered  a  rare  species.  O.  ceriiformis,  Mg. — 
This  species  is  remarkable  for  the  very  great  difference  between  the 
sexes  ;  the  female  being  slender  and  dark,  the  male  much  like  the 
light  variety  of  C.  quadrifasciata,  with  the  abdomen  egg-yellow. 
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There  are  many  other  species  in  the  collection  worthy  of  notice, 
such  as  all  the  British  species  of  Stratiomys  and  Chrysonotus 
hipunctatus,  Scop.,  among  the  Strntiomyidce ;  Atylotiis  fulvus,  Mg.,  of 
the  TahanidcB ;  Lasiopogon  cinctus,  P.,  a  fine  series  from  the  New 
Forest,  taken  last  year  by  Colonel  Terbury,  and  Dioctria  Reinliardi, 
W.,  of  the  Asilidce ;  Anthrax  fenestrata,  Fin.,  of  the  Bombylidce ; 
Oncodes  gihbosus,  L.,  and  Paracrocera  globulus,  Pz.,  of  that  strange 
Family  the  Gyrtidce ;  Dictenidia  himaculata,  F.,  and  Ctenophora 
Haveolata,  F.,  &c.,  of  the  Tipulidce. 

All  the  Families  of  Diptera  above  referred  to  have  been  arranged, 
as  well  as  the  calyptrate  MuscidcB  (except  the  Anthomyince) ,  but  the 
AnthomyincB  and  Acalypfrata  are  at  present  entirely  unarranged. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  my 
obligations  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Austen  (to  whom  is  due  the  arrangement  of 
the  collection)  for  much  information  both  as  to  locality,  structure, 
etc.  In  fact,  he  has  very  kindly  helped  me  in  every  way,  so  that 
without  his  assistance  this  notice  would  have  been  very  meagre. 

Guestling  Kectory  :  March,  1895. 


A    NEW    SPECIES    OF   ANOPLOQNATHID^  IN   THE   OXFORD 

MUSEUM. 

BY    JOHN    W.     SHIPP. 

The  curious  genus  Spodochlamys  was  founded  by  Burmeister 
(Ent.  Handb.,  iv,  2,  p.  529)  for  the  reception  of  S.  ccssarea,  Burm.  {I.e.). 

Bates  (Biol.  Centr.-Amer.  Col.,  ii,  2,  p.  294)  describes  and  figures 
a  second  species,  which  he  calls  cupreola  ;  this  is  fusco-cupreous  in 
colour,  and  in  this  is  widely  distinct  from  S.  Poultoni,  which  is  of  a  dark 
olivaceous-green  colour.  8.  mirabilis,  "Waterh.,  is  described  as  "  oh- 
longa,  brwtnea,  ceneotincta,  supra  dense  fortiter  punctata,  subtus  nitida."" 
The  four  known  species  now  are  :  — 

casarea,  Burm.,  Ent.  Handb.,  iv,  2,  p.  529. 

Mab. :  Bahia. 
mirabilis,  Waterh.,  Ann.  and  Mag.  N.  H.  (5),  v,  p.  287. 

Hab. :  Chiguinda. 
cupreola,  Bates,  Biol.  Centr.-Amer.  Col.,  ii,  2,  p.  294,  pi.  xvii,  fig.  10. 

Hab. :  Panama,  Chiriqui. 
Poultoni,  sp.  n. 

Hab. :  Colombia. 
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SrODOCHLAMTS    PoULTONI,   sp.  n. 

Colour  dark  olivaceous-greeu.  Head  very  finely  and  closely  punctured  ;  clypeus 
produced  in  front,  subquadrate,  a  transverse,  impunctate,  obsolete  carina  extends 
across  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eyes  ;  the  margin  of  the  clypeus  is  very 
slightly  raised  and  black  ;  the  eyes  are  deeply  sunk  into  the  head.  Antenna  pitchy, 
pubescent,  the  first  joint  furnished  with  a  number  of  stiff  golden  coloured  bristles  at 
apical  extremity.     Trophi  ferrugineous.     Palpi  pitchy  at  extremities,  and  metallic. 

Thorax  very  thickly  and  closely  punctured,  the  punctures  being  coarser  towards 
lateral  margins  ;  anterior  angles  acute  in  front,  half  as  wide  again  as  long ;  anterior 
margins  smooth,  slightly  sinuate,  very  slightly  emarginate  near  anterior  angles ; 
lateral  margins  emarginate,  margins  slightly  crenulate  ;  posterior  angles  emarginate 
and  sinuated  ;  prothorax  thickly  pubescent,  with  rather  long  golden  hairs. 

Scutellum  punctured,  margins  rather  darker. 

Elytra  clothed  with  a  very  fine  pubescence,  longer  than  broad,  rather  obsoletely 
punctured  ;  three  slightly  impunctate  striae  on  each  elytron  ;  very  finely  and  thickly 
punctured  round  the  lateral  margins,  which  are  slightly  emarginate.  Humeral 
prominences  rather  prominent,  elytra  terminating  abruptly  towards  the  apex. 

Anterior  tibiae  tridentate,  pubescent  and  punctured,  shining,  with  slightly  coppery 
edges,  the  rest  black  ;  tarsi  simple  and  pitchy,  ungues  simple.  Femora  ferruginous, 
with  a  coppery  reflection,  hairy  ;  coxse  ferrugineous.  Posterior  tibise  slightly  toothed 
on  outside  edge,  and  furnished  with  a  number  of  stiff  pitchy  hairs,  slightly  coppery, 
apex  black,  rather  thickly  punctured,  the  apex  furnished  with  a  row  of  stiff  pitchy 
bristles  ;  tarsi  thickly  pubescent,  inner  claw  simple,  outer  bifid  at  apex.  Pygidium 
covered  with  a  thick  mass  of  long  golden  hairs.  Under-side  ferrugineous,  with  a 
coppery  reflection,  thickly  punctured,  and  clothed  with  a  pale  pubescence,  abdominal 
segments  punctured ;  margins  impunctate,  and  the  centre  devoid  of  pubescence. 

Long.  Corp.,  66  mm. 
Hob.  :  Colombia,  in  Mus.  Hope. 

I  have  named  this  species  in  honour  of  the  successor  of  the  late 

Prof.  Westwood,  as  Hope  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of 

Oxford. 

Oxford  :  February,  1895. 


ON    ALEURODES    CARPINI,    KOCH. 
BY   J.    W.    DOUGLAS,    F.E.S. 

Aleueodes  caepini,  Koch. 
Aleurodes  carpini,  Koch,  Aphidcn,  p.  327,  fig.  395  (1857)  ;  Fcaueufeld, 
Verhandl.   z.-b.   Gesells.    Wien,  p.   795  (18G7)  ;  Sign.,  Ess.  s.  1. 
Aleurodes,  p.  383  (1868). 

Head,  thorax, and  abdomen  light  orange-yellow, antennae  and  legs  paler;  wings 
pure  white,  spotless.  Expanse  of  wings,  3  mm. 

Larva  adult,  or  pupa. —  Pale    yellow,   short-rouiuled-oval,   convex.      Dorsum 
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occupied  with  8 — 9  transverse  slight  ridges  or  corrugations,  divided  by  a  faint 
median  Hne  ;  the  sides  below  this,  down  to  the  very  narrow  marginal  field,  apparenly 
smooth,  but  really  delicately  shagreened  ;  the  anal  end  with  a  pyriform  depression, 
the  small  end  outwards,  the  edges  of  the  depression  broadly  thickened,  rim-like, 
ultimately,  as  the  extremity  is  approached,  approximating  yet  not  coalescing,  but 
extending  separately  to  the  margin  of  the  scale-like  integument  (in  this  respect 
differing  from  the  usual  V-like  formation  in  other  species)  ;  at  the  base  of  this 
structure  is  a  faint  tongue-shaped  organ.     No  hairs  on  any  part.     Length,  1  mm. 

Signoret  does  not  appear  to  have  known  the  species,  for  he  only 
quotes  Koch's  description.  Frauenfeld  seems  to  have  been  in  doubt 
about  it,  for  he  says  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  fresh  description,  as  the 
pupa  was  unknown.  The  description  I  am  now  able  to  give  applies 
either  to  larva  mature,  or  pupa,  the  distinction  between  them  not 
being  outwardly  apparent.  As  Frauenfeld  and  Signoret  say,  the  best 
distinctive  specific  characters  in  Aleurodes  exist  in  these  stages.  Al- 
though absent  in  the  ultimate  condition,  the  usual  white  marginal 
fringe  may  have  previously  existed. 

On  May  2Sth,  1881,  I  found  a  colony  of  the  imago  on  the  lowest 
branches  of  a  hornbeam  (^Carpinus  hetulus)  at  Bexley,  Kent,  but  only 
DOW  know  the  larva,  as  described  above,  by  hibernating  examples 
attached  to  the  under-side  of  some  leaves  of  hornbeam,  received  on 
December  25th  last  from  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  Hereford,  who  had  just 
previously  picked  them  up  ;  from  their  habitat  and  peculiar  structure 
I  have  no  doubt  they  belong  to  this  species. 

153,  Lewisham  Eoad,  S.E. : 

January  2nd,  1895. 


Correction  to  my  paper,  "Contributions  to  the  Study  of  the  Liponeuridce,  Lw." 
(Serl.  Unt.  Zeitschr.,  1895,  pp.  148-159). — I  deem  it  my  duty  formally  to  retract 
my  recommendation  of  a  change  of  name  for  the  Family  Blepharoceridce,  which, 
upon  Loew's  recommendation,  I  introduced  into  my  recent  paper  in  the  Berl.  Ent. 
Zeit.,  1895,  p.  148.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Prof.  Mik  (of  Vienna),  who 
calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  Loew  was  mistaken  in  his  statement  about  the 
perfect  structural  identity  of  the  antennse  of  Liponeiira  and  Blepharocera.  In  ex- 
amining the  antennae  of  the  latter  genus  under  a  compound  microscope,  Mik 
discovered  in  the  female  specimens  a  row  of  minute  hairs  on  one  side  of  the  antenna 
which  do  not  exist  in  Liponeura,  and  justify  the  name  bestowed  by  Macquart  upon 
the  genus  Blepharocera,  that  is,  "  provided  with  ciliated  antennse."  Macquart 
actually  described  and  figured  this  character,  which,  owing  to  its  minuteness,  has 
been  overlooked  since.  The  name  of  the  genus  being  thus  vindicated,  there  is  no 
reason  to  change  the  Family  name,  derived  from  its  earliest  published  genus.    (Tlius 
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AsilidcB  is  derived  from  Asihis,  without  any  particular  entomological  meaning  being 
connected  with  the  Family  name).  As  a  staunch  friend  of  continuity  in  the  matter 
of  entomological  nomenclature,  I  accept  this  solution  as  most  welcome. 

For  the  present  I  confine  myself  to  this  short  statement,  but  I  hope  to  publish 
soon  a  more  elaboi-ate  discussion  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  well  as  some  details 
about  the  structure  of  the  two  genera, communicated  to  me  by  Prof.  Mik.  In  justice 
to  myself,  I  must  remark  that  my  article  had  no  other  purpose  than  a  critical  review 
of  the  existing  literature.  With  a  stock-in-trade  of  two  Liponeurce  only  (as  I  stated 
on  p.  150,  line  11  from  bottom),!  could  not  attempt  new  discoveries. — C.  K.  Osten 
Sacken,  Heidelberg  :  April  \st,  1895. 

A  hunt  for  Phorodesma  smaragdaria. — In  my  paper  in  the  March  number  of 
this  Magazine  (p.  57  ante)  I  had  no  idea  of  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  any  one, 
and  I  have  given  credit  to  the  discoverer  of  the  larva  of  Ph.  smaragdaria  in  this 
country  ;  my  intention  was  to  give  an  account  of  an  excursion  in  search  of  an  insect 
of  whose  locality  the  published  indications  were  "  imperfect,"  and  to  give  some 
further  particulars  of  its  natural  history.  In  doing  this  I  fail  to  see  in  what  respect 
I  have  transgressed  or  laid  myself  open  to  critical  remarks  (p.  94  ante),  and  I  appeal 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  editors  to  allow  the  publication  of  this  statement.  The  dis- 
crepancy in  the  food-plant  of  the  larva  in  Germany  and  England  has  yet  to  be 
cleared  up,  and  I  hope  some  elucidation  of  it  may  be  forthcoming  from  continental 
entomologists.  Fobbing  Marsh,  where  our  late  respected  fellow  student  Mr.  Machin 
found  his  Ph.  smaragdaria,  is  a  good  collecting  gi'ound,  surpassing  even  the  Hesperia 
lineola  district  between  Benfleet  and  Leigh.  It  would  be  pleasing  to  see  the  locality 
well  worked  by  the  younger  members  of  our  craft ;  Bomhyx  castrensis  occurs  there, 
and  a  look  out  should  be  kept  for  Epichnopteryx  reticella  and  Coleophora  vihici- 
gerella.  In  the  middle  of  September,  1893,  I  here  collected  130  larvae  of  Ph. 
smaragdaria  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  when  rain  put  an  end  to  further  search. 
This  collecting  ground  is  reached  by  following  the  line  from  Pitsea  Station  towards 
Gravesend  for  about  one  mile,  when  Vange  Wharf  Farm  is  reached  ;  a  sharp  turn 
to  the  left  leads  across  some  marsh  land  past  a  black  granary  standing  boldly  out  by 
itself,  and  a  little  further  on  the  insect  hunter  will  find  himself  on  one  of  the  richest 
collecting  grounds  to  be  found  within  so  short  a  distance  from  London. — Henry  A. 
AULD,  31,  Belmont  Hill,  Lee,  S.E.  :  Aj^ril  8th,  1895. 

[We  request  that  any  further  communications  on  this  paper  refer  solely  to 
points  connected  with  the  life-history  of  the  species.  There  cannot  possibly  bo  any 
objection  to  the  publication  of  what  appears  to  be  a  special  locality,  because  Mr.  Elisha 
has  already  pointed  out  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1886,  p.  168)  that  he  has  observed 
the  larva;  "  over  an  extent  of  ground  at  least  thirty  miles  in  length."  Two  points 
are  especially  suggestive  for  further  investigation  :  firstly,  the  difference  in  the  food- 
plant  here  and  on  the  continent ;  secondly,  the  power  of  the  larva  to  resist  the 
effects  of  tidal  submei'gence.  — Eus.]. 

Black  variety  of  the  larva  of  Saiurnia  pavonia  near  Du/ilin. — In  August  last 
Dr.  R.  F.  Scharff  found  on  the  Wickiow  Mounluins,  near  Lough  Bray,  a  remarkable 
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melanic  caterpillar  of  the  Emperor  moth  which  seems  worthy  of  record.  Except 
for  the  rings  of  yellow  tubercles,  this  larva  was  almost  entirely  black,  the  usual 
green  ground-colour  being  reduced  to  a  frontal  triangular  patch  and  two  lateral 
streaks  on  the  head,  a  pair  of  dorsal  spots  on  the  mesothorax,  and  two  spots  on  either 
side  of  each  abdominal  segment,  forming  a  broken  subspiracular  lateral  line. — G-EO. 
H.  Caepentee,  Science  and  Art  Museum,  Dublin  :  April,  1895. 

Ceropacha  Havicornis  near  'Edinhurgh. — It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know 
that  on  Saturday  last  (6th  inst.)  I  took  fourteen  beautiful  specimens  of  Ceropacha 
fiavicornis  off  the  stems  of  tiny  birches  in  the  locality  in  this  county  from  which  I 
obtained  a  larva  last  August.  I  also  took  a  specimen  on  the  8th  iiist.  near  Wemyss, 
Fifeshire,  where  also  I  beat  out  a  larva  in  August,  1893.  In  Dr.  Buchanan  White's 
"  Lepidoptera  of  Scotland  "  it  is  not  given  for  the  "  Forth  "  district,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  person  has  recorded  it  since.  I  imagine  that  it  is  not  particularly 
scarce  here  if  properly  looked  for. — Wm.  Evans,  18a,  Morningside  Park,  Edinburgh : 
April  I2th,  1895. 

Thefiight  of  Pyrameis  cardui. — In  reference  to  Mr.  Crompton's  remarks  on 
this  insect  {ante  p.  88),  and  also  to  Mr.  McLachlan's  editorial  note,  I  well  remember 
the  immigration  of  1879,  and  was  at  the  time  much  struck  by  their  almost  mad 
flight.  I  was  then  at  Bournemouth,  and  shall  never  forget  the  great  numbers  of 
both  P.  cardui  and  Flusia  gamma.  I  should  say  that  freshly  emerged  specimens  do 
not  fly  so  swiftly  or  so  heedlessly  as  those  that  have  been  on  the  wing  some  time, 
and  the  foot  note  of  Mr.  McLachlan's  seems  to  me  to  offer  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  the  fact. — G.  T.  Bethune-Bakee,  Clarendon  Koad,  Edgbacton  : 
April,  1895. 

[I  shall  be  glad  of  further  observations  on  this  subject  either  against  or  in 
support  of  my  suggestion,  and  especially  from  a  comparative  standpoint — British 
and  foreign.  My  own  continental  experiences  are  quite  in  accord  with  what  I  have 
suggested,  but  they  do  not  include  any  locality  far  south,  with  one  exception.  The 
flight  of  hibernated  or  immigrant  examples  always  strikes  me  as  only  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  Bombyx  quercus  ^ .  Has  any  one  ever  observed  hibernating  (as  distinct 
from  hibernated)  individuals  of  P.  cardui  in  this  country  ? — R.  McLachlanJ. 

Dichelia  Orotiana,  F.,  near  Athlone. — Early  last  August  I  captured  a  number 
of  specimens  of  the  above  species,  by  beating  scrubby  hazel  and  other  bushes  in  a 
wood  on  the  side  of  Lough  Bee,  near  Athlone  ;  it  was  rather  difficult  to  rouse,  and 
when  it  moved,  it  only  gave  a  short,  quick  flight  and  then  settled  down  again  :  if  it  was 
not  caught  upon  the  first  flight  I  found  it  nearly  impossible  to  start  it  again.  I 
was  much  interested  in  the  species  as  I  had  never  previously  seen  it  alive. — James 
J.  F.  X.  King,  207,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow  :  April,  1895. 

Lestes  nympha,  Selys,  near  Athlone. — On  June  27th,  while  collecting  along  the 
Shannon  towards  Lough  Ree  I  caught  a  dragon  fly  which  I  strongly  suspected  to  be 
the  above.     I  have  shown  the  specimen  to  Messrs.  McLachlan  and  Morton,  who  both 
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pronounce  it  to  be  this  species,  although  immature.  Dr.  Hagen,  in  his  Synopsis 
of  the  British  Dragon  Flies  (Ent.  Ann.,  1857),  gives  as  the  habitat  "England, 
Ireland."     I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  Irish  record  for  it. — Id. 

Early  Perlidce. — To-day,  for  the  first  time  this  seasoTi,  I  noticed  a  good  many 
Perlidcs  about  the  banks  of  the  river  Clyde.  On  turning  out  my  killing  bottle  the 
contents  are  found  to  be  as  follows : — Capnia  nigra,{&maXe  ;  Tceniopteryx  trifasciata, 
fifteen  micropterous  males,  one  female ;  T.  nebulosa,  three  micropterous  males  (a  form 
which  is  practically  unknown  elsewhere  at  present,  and  which  should  be  looked  for), five 
females  ;  and  Nemoura  pracox,  two  pairs.  The  most  noteworthy  point  in  connection 
with  this  gathering  is  the  great  numerical  disparity  in  the  sexes  of  T.  trifasciata  ; 
the  single  female  was  taken  in  union  with  a  male,  and  is  only  the  second  example  of 
the  sex  I  have  seen  here.  In  T.  nebulosa  the  reverse  condition  obtains,  i.  e.,  the 
female  is  usually  much  more  numerous  than  the  male ;  but  the  numbers  are  not 
quite  so  much  out  of  proportion.  These  two  micropterous  male  forms  occurring 
together  may  be  identified  at  once,  without  closer  examination,  by  the  more  slender 
antennae  of  T.  nebulosa,  and  its  longer  legs,  which  give  to  the  movements  of  that 
species  a  kind  of  sprawling  look  compared  with  those  of  the  comparatively  active 
male  T.  trifasciata. 

I  had  been  particularly  interested  in  watching  for  the  first  appearance  of  these 
early  insects  this  spring,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  effect,  if  any,  which  the 
recent  prolonged  icebound  condition  of  the  waters  might  have  in  the  way  of  retarding 
their  development  or  reducing  their  size.  My  first  search  after  the  ice  broke  up  was 
made  on  the  2nd  inst.  I  found  the  banks  were  thickly  strewn  all  along  with  great 
blocks  of  ice,  a  foot  in  thickness  and  more.  There  were  no  Perlidce  then,  for  the 
thaw  had  been  little  pronounced,  and  intermittent.  Frost  continued  off  and  on 
during  the  next  ten  days  or  so,  and  though  much  of  the  ice  had  gone  when  I  again 
visited  the  river  on  the  9th,  it  was  not  till  the  14th  and  15th  that  the  real  change 
came  with  heavy  rains,  followed  on  the  16th  by  sunshine  and  an  irruption  of  Perlidce. 
The  effects  of  the  unusual  conditions  seemed  to  be  of  little  importance  as  regards 
these  insects.  All  the  examples  taken  are  quite  up  to  a  full  average  in  size,  and  on 
referring  to  the  dates  of  first  appearances  last  year  when  the  river  was  not  frozen  at 
all,  I  find  March  6th  is  the  earliest.  It  is  dilEcult  to  imagine  that  the  nymphs  were 
able  to  continue  a  life  of  activity  and  growth  under  the  ice,  and  it  is  more  likely 
that  they  always  attain  near  full  growth  before  the  winter  comes  on  at  all.  But 
whether  the  implied  cessation  of  activity  which  intervenes  approaches  the  torpor  of 
hibernation  in  the  strict  sense,  or  is  something  of  a  less  decided  character,  is  one  of 
the  many  questions  which  remain  to  be  answered  with  regard  to  the  subaqueous 
forms  of  insect  life. — Kenneth  J.  Mokton,  Carluke,  N.  B.  :  March  IGth,  1895. 

A  query  as  to  a  peculiarity  observable  in  certain  examples  of  Nothochrysa 
capitata,  F.,  and  N.fulviceps,  Steph. — The  receipt  of  a  specimen  of  N.  capitata 
from  Mr.  J.  II.  Durrant,  taken  by  him  at  ilerton,  Norfolk  (a  new  locality),  on  July 
29th,  1894,  induces  me  to  call  attention  to,  and  endeavour  to  clear  up,  a  point  in 
this  species  that  has  always  been  somewhat  of  a  mystery  to  me.  On  examining  a 
short  scries  of  dry  specimens  of  this  insect  it  will  bo  noticed  that  in  certain  examples 
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on  about  the  ante-penultimate  segment  of  the  abdomen,  and  apparently  always  on 
the  left  side,  there  is  a  more  or  less  rounded  whitish  mass,  appearing  more  like 
something  attached  externally  than  an  exudation,  sometimes  nearly  smooth,  but 
usually  made  up  of  coarse  agglutinated  granules.  What  is  this  mass  ?  It  appa- 
rently only  occurs  on  female  examples,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  be  due  to 
a  rupture  of  the  integuments,  and  be  composed  of  the  extruded  contents  of  the 
ovaries.  But  why  it  should  occur  always  at  the  same  point,  and  (in  this  species) 
apparently  always  on  the  same  side,  I  do  not  understand.  N.  capitata,  though 
never  common,  is  wide  spread,  and  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  solve  the  mystery 
from  an  examination  of  fresh  specimens  during  the  coming  season. 

At  one  time  I  thought  this  peculiarity  was  confined  to  N.  capitata,  but  I  see  it 
in  two  examples  of  N.fulviceps  (one  British,  the  other  continental),  in  the  same 
position,  but  in  one  of  them  it  exists  on  both  sides  of  the  abdomen.  I  see  no  sign 
of  it  on  examples  of  about  a  dozen  other  species  of  the  genus,  European  and  exotic. 
— R.  McLachlan,  Lewisham,  London  :  April  Qth,  1895. 

Hydroporus  marginatus,  Duftschm.,  at  Ramshury. — Mr.  Champion  and  I  cap- 
tured a  few  specimens  of  this  rare  Hydroporus  at  Ramshury,  Wilts,  on  the  14th 
inst.  We  found  them  by  dragging  the  water-net  amongst  the  refuse  accumulated 
on  the  surface  of  a  mill-dam  in  the  river  Kennet.  I  obtained  a  single  specimen  last 
year  at  the  same  locality  in  some  flood  refuse  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  insect 
is  recorded  from  Marlborough  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler.  — R.  W.  Lloyd,  St. 
Cuthbert's,  Thurleigh  Road,  Balham,  S.W.  :  April  \1th,  1895. 

Crahro  gonager,  Lep.,  and  Panzeri,  v.  d.  Lind.,  in  the  London  district. — I 
captured  two  females  of  C.  gonager  on  raspberry  leaves  in  our  garden  at  Woodfield, 
Streatham,  last  June,  and  forty  or  fifty  of  C.  Panzeri  from  a  colony  several  hundred 
strong  in  a  hard  trodden  path  by  the  side  of  Tooting  Bee  Common  in  July. — 
C.  H.  Mortimer,  Woodfield,  Streatham,  S.W. :  April  \Oth,  1895. 


ituarjT. 


James  Mortimer  Adye,  F.E.S.,  who  died  at  Bournemouth  on  March  30th,  at 
the  early  age  of  35,  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  W.  L.  Adye,  Esq.,  J. P.,  D.L.,  of 
Merly,  Wimborne.  He  was  a  diligent  student  and  collector  of  British  Lepidoptera, 
and  had  made  some  notable  discoveries.  It  seems  that  last  autumn,  when  collecting 
in  the  New  Forest,  he  contracted  a  severe  cold  and  neglected  it  ;  this  was  followed 
by  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  and  finally  by  phthisis.  Mr.  Bright,  of  Bournemouth, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  particulars  as  to  his  death,  informs  us  that  Mr.  Adye's  col- 
lections have  been  left  to  Mr.  McRae  of  that  borough.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  London  so  recently  as  1891. 

Claudius  Rey. — Information  has  been  received  of  the  death  of  this  industrious 
French  entomologist,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Etienne  Mulsant,  was  a 
prolific  writer  on  Coleoptera  and  Jlemiptera.     Articles   in    their  joint  names   com- 
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menced  in  1850  and  continued  uninterruptedly  down  to  Mulsant's  death.  C.  Rey 
joined  the  Entomologieal  Society  of  France  in  1887,  and  had  recently  been  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  Honorary  Member.  He  was  President  of  the  Societe  Francaise 
d'Entomologie  (distinct  from  the  older  Society)  since  its  foundation  in  1882.  Like 
Mulsant,  he  resided  at  Lyons,  and  most  of  his  memoirs  appeared  in  various  publica- 
tions in  that  city. 


'0(ii({tics. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society: 
March  28tA,  1895.— T.  W.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Ashby,  Maida  Vale,  N.W.,  and  Mr.  H.  Woods,  Ashford,  Kent,  were  elected 
Members. 

Among  the  donations  to  the  Society  was  a  handsome  Lantern  and  Screen,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Stanley  Edwards,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.  Mr.  Fenn  exhibited  long  series 
of  Selenia  illunaria,  Hb.,  including  a  third  brood.  Mr.  J.  T.  Carrington  gave  an 
interesting  address,  entitled,  "  Some  Collecting  Grounds  and  the  Trees  there," 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  a  number  of  lantern  slides,  admirably  executed  and 
kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Fred.  H.  Evans. 


Entomological  Society  of  London  :  March  20th,  1895.  —  Professor 
Raphael  Meldola,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Claude  Morley,  of  London  Road,  Ipswich  ;  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Page,  of  14, 
Nettleton  Road,  New  Cross,  S.E. ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Smith,  of  Ashburton,  Canterbury, 
New  Zealand  ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Tunaley,  of  30,  Fairmont  Road,  Brixton  Hill,  S.  W. ; 
were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  H.  St.  John  Donisthorpe  exhibited  a  living  female  of  Dytiscus  marginalis 
with  elytra  resembling  those  of  the  male  insect.  Dr.  Sharp  said  he  had  seen  this 
form  before,  but  that  it  was  very  rare  in  this  country,  though  abundant  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  palsearctic  region.  Professor  Stewart  asked  if  the  genitalia  had 
been  examined.  Mr.  Champion  stated  that  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  had  collected  several 
females  of  an  allied  species  {Dytiscus  circtunflexus)  at  Gibraltar  with  elytra 
resembling  those  of  the  male.  Dr.  Sharp  exhibited  specimens  of  Brenthus  anchorago 
from  Mexico  showing  extreme  variation  in  size.  He  remarked  tliat  the  males 
varied  from  to  10^  mill,  in  length  to  51  ;  the  female  from  9i  mill,  to  27  mill. 
In  the  male  the  width  varied  from  1^  mill,  to  4  mill.  The  length  therefore  varied 
from  about  5  to  1,  and  the  width  from  3  to  1  in  the  male.  Mr.  Blandford 
commented  on  the  difficulty  of  mounting  minute  Lepidoptera,  Diplera, 
Neuroptera,  etc.,  and  exhibited  samples  of  strips  of  material  which  he  had 
found  most  suitable  for  the  purjwse  of  staging  minute  insects.  He  said  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  this  metliod  of  mounting  by  the  receipt  of  specimens  from  Dr. 
Fric  of  Prague.  On  examination  of  the  material  he  found  it  to  be  a  fungus, 
Tolyporus  betulinus.  He  stated  that  Lord  Walsingham  had  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion with  this  material  and  had  sent  him  specimens,  similarly  mounted,  from  Zeller's 
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collection.  Mr.  McLaohlan  rcinarlved  that  he  thought  the  material  exhibited 
preferable  to  artichoke  pith,  which  had  been  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Mr.  Goss 
exhibited  a  species  of  a  Mantid,  Pseudocreohotra  Wahlbergi,  Still,  received  from 
Captain  Montgomery,  J. P.,  of  Mid-Ilovu,  Natal.  He  said  he  was  indebted  to 
Mr.  Champion  for  determining  the  species.  Mr.  Frederick  A.  A.  Skuse  communi- 
cated a  paper,  entitled,  "  On  a  Colour  variety  of  Heteronympha  Merope,  Fab.,  from 
New  South  Wales,"  and  sent  coloured  drawings  of  the  typical  form  and  the  variety 
for  exhibition.  Mr.  Oswald  H.  Latter  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Further  Notes  on  the 
Secretion  of  Potassium  Hydroxide  by  Dicranura  vinula  (imago)  and  similar 
Phenomena  in  other  Lepidoptera."  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  the  oxy-hydrogen 
lantern.  Professor  Meldola  congratulated  Mr.  Latter  on  the  thorough  way  in  which 
he  had  worked  out  his  experiments,  and  said  that  in  view  of  the  small  quantity  of 
material  at  his  disposal  the  concordance  in  the  results  was  remarkable.  He  added 
that  Mr.  Latter  had,  for  the  first  time,  proved  the  secretion  of  free  potassium 
hydroxide  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Mr.  Blandford,  Mr.  Merrifield,  Mr.  Latter,  and 
Dr.  Dixey  continued  the  discussion.  Mr.  Merrifield  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "The 
results  of  Experiments  made  last  Season  on  Vanessa  C-album  and  Limenitis  Sibylla." 
This  was  illustrated  by  an  exhibition  of  specimens  of  L.  Sibylla,  and  a  long  series 
of  V.  C-album,  to  show  the  effects  of  temperature  in  producing  variation.  Dr. 
Dixey  said  that  many  of  the  forms  of  V.  C-album  exhibited  reminded  him 
of  V.  C-aureum,  a  Chinese  species,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  oldest  form  of  the 
genus.  He  thought  that  much  of  the  variation  shown  in  this  series  of  specimens 
was  due  to  atavism,  and  was  not  altogether  attributable  to  the  effect  of  temperature. 
Mr.  Barrett  said  he  was  interested  to  find  that  one  of  the  forced  forms  of  L.  Sibylla 
was  similar  to  a  specimen  he  had  seen  which  had  emerged  from  the  pupa  during  a 
thunderstorm.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Merrifield's  paper  Mr.  F.  W.  Frohawk 
exhibited  a  series  of  200  specimens  of  V.  C-album  bred  from  one  female  taken  in 
Herefordshire,  in  April,  1894.  The  series  consisted  of  105  males  and  95  females, 
and  included  41  specimens  of  the  light  form,  and  159  of  the  dark  form.  Professor 
Meldola  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Merrifield,  Dr.  Dixey,  and  Mr. 
Frohawk  said  that  he  was  glad  to  think  that  the  subject  of  Seasonal  Dimorphism,  which 
had  been  first  investigated  systematically  by  Weismann,  was  receiving  so  much 
attention  in  this  country.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  results  hitherto  arrived  at 
were  quite  in  harmony  with  Weismann's  theory  of  reversion  to  the  glacial  form, 
and  all  the  evidence  recently  accumulated  by  the  excellent  observations  of  Mr. 
Merrifield  and  others  went  to  confirm  this  view  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  direct 
action  of  temperature  as  a  modifying  influence.  Mr.  Merrifield,  Mr.  Barrett,  and 
Dr.  Dixey  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued. 

April  3rd,  1895. — The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Gahan  exhibited  two  examples,  male  and  female,  of  a  rare  Prionid 
beetle,  Chariea  cyanea,  Serville,  which  had  been  kindly  sent  to  him  for  examination 
by  Mons.  Ren^  Oberthiir;  and  stated  that  Lacordaire  was  mistaken  with  regard  to 
the  sex  of  the  specimen  which  he  described  in  the  "  Genera  des  Coleopteres."  He 
pointed  out  that  the  elytra  of  the  male  were  relatively  much  shorter  than  those  of 
the  female  ;  and  that  the  joints  of  the  antennae  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  were 
biramose.     Mr.  Gahan   also  exhibited  two  species  of  the  genus  Decarthria,  Hope, 
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and  said  he  believed  tliese  were  the  two  smallest  species  of  Longicorns  known. 
Dr.  Sharp  exhibited  the  soldiers  and  workers  of  a  species  of  Termites  found  by 
Dr.  Haviland  in  South  Africa.  He  stated  that  these  insects  possessed  eyes  and 
worked  in  daylight  like  ITymenopterous  Ants,  and  that  in  habits  they  resembled 
harvesting  ants  by  cutting  grass  and  carrying  it  into  holes  in  the  ground. 
Dr.  Sharp  said  that  although  these  holes  were  probably  the  entrance  to  the 
nests,  Dr.  Haviland  could  not  find  the  actual  nest,  even  by  prolonged  digging,  so 
that  the  winged  forms  were  still  unknown.  He  thought  this  species  was  probably 
allied  to  Termes  viarum  of  Smeathman,  in  which  the  soldiers  and  workers  possessed 
eyes,  and  had  been  observed  by  Smeathman  to  issue  from  holes  in  the  ground,  and 
whose  nest  could  not  be  discovered.  Mr.  McLachlan  observed  that  it  was  possible 
there  might  be  species  of  Termites  without  any  winged  form  whatever.  Mr.  Rye  called 
attention  to  the  action  of  one  of  the  Conservators  of  Wimbledon  Common,  who,  he 
stated,  had  been  destroying  all  the  Aspens  on  the  Common.  He  enquired  whether 
it  was  possible  for  the  Entomological  Society  to  protest  against  the  destruction  of 
the  trees.  Mr.  Goss  said  he  would  mention  the  matter  to  the  Commons'  Preservation 
Society.  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Entomological 
Queries  bearing  on  the  question  of  Specific  Stability."  The  author  said  that  the 
information  desired  referred  to  (1)  Instances  of  such  strongly  marked  peculiarities, 
whether  in  form,  in  colour,  or  in  habit,  as  had  occasionally  appeared  in  a  single 
individual  in  a  brood  ;  but  no  record  was  wanted  of  monstrosities,  or  of  such  other 
characteristics  as  were  clearly  inconsistent  with  health  and  vigour ;  (2)  Instances  in 
which  any  one  of  the  above  peculiarities  had  appeared  in  the  broods  of  different 
parents.  In  replying  to  this  question,  he  said  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while  to 
record  the  sudden  appearance  of  either  albinism  or  melanism,  as  both  were  well 
known  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and,  (3)  Instances  in  which  any  of  these 
peculiarly  characterized  individuals  had  transmitted  their  peculiarities,  hereditarily, 
to  one  or  more  generations.  Mr.  Mcrrifield  stated  that  he  received  some  years  ago, 
from  Shefiield,  ova  of  Selenia  illustraria,  the  brood  from  which  produced,  in 
addition  to  typical  specimens,  four  of  a  dark  bronze  colour,  and  from  these  he  bred 
a  number  of  specimens  of  a  similar  colour.  Dr.  F.  A.  Dixey  referred  to  a  variety 
of  the  larva  of  Saturnia  carpini  with  pink  tubercles.  He  said  the  imago  bred  from 
this  larva  produced  larva?  of  which  ten  per  cent,  had  pink  tubercles.  Professor 
Poulton  said  he  had  found  larvse  of  Smerinthus  ocellatus  with  red  spots,  and  that 
this  peculiarity  had  been  perpetuated  in  their  descendants.  Mr.  McLachlan,  Canon 
Fowler,  and  Professor  Meldola  made  some  further  remarks  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Oc. 
F.  Hampson  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Barker,  entitled,  "Notes  on  Seasonal 
Dimorphism  in  certain  species  of  Rhopalocera  in  Natal."  Mr.  Merrificld  said  he 
was  of  opinion  that  a  record  of  the  temperature  at  different  seasons  would  be  a 
very  desirable  addition  to  observations  of  seasonal  dimorphism.  Mr.  Hampson  said 
he  believed  that  temperature  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  alteration  of  forms.  At 
any  rate,  according  to  his  experience,  in  India  the  wet  season  form  succeeded  the 
dry  season  form  without  any  apparent  difference  in  the  temperature.  Professor 
Poulton  remarked  that  the  apparent  temperature  as  felt  must  not  be  relied  upon 
without  observations  taken  by  the  thermometer.  Dr.  Dixey,  Mr.  Barrett,  Dr.  Sharp, 
and  Professor  Meldola  continued  the  discussion.— H.  Goss  and  W.  W.  Fowler, 
lion.  Secretaries. 
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RANDOM     NOTES     ON     LEPIDOPTERA     IN     1894. 
BY    EUSTACE    E.    BANKES,    M.A.,    F.E.S. 

The  past  season  has  been,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  about  the 
worst,  from  a  Lepidopterist's  point  of  view,  that  I  ever  remember. 
After  a  glorious  spell  during  the  latter  half  of  March  and  first 
fortnight  of  April,  which,  with  the  previous  mild  weeks,  made  the 
spring,  up  to  a  certain  date,  no  less  early  than  the  jDhenomenal  one  of 
1893,  the  weather  was,  on  the  whole,  terribly  wet  and  stormy  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  ;  our  rainfall  was  some  10  inches  above  the  average, 
and  still  more  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  the  preceding  year.  On  the 
occasional  fine  days  when  there  seemed  a  chance  of  making  a  good 
"  bag,"  one  nearly  always  had  to  put  up  with  many  disappointments, 
both  Macro-  and  Micro -Lepidoptei^a  alike  being  for  the  most  part 
exceptionally  scarce  in  all  stages,  and  some  of  the  most  interesting 
local  species  not  being  observed  at  all. 

The  following  stray  notes  refer  to  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  unless  it 
is  otherwise  stated  : — 

As  regards  the  Diurni,  JPieris  brassices  was,  as  in  so  many  other 
districts,  chiefly  conspicuous  by  its  almost  total  absence  ;  only  one 
crossed  my  path  during  the  year,  but  I  fancy  that  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  another  in  the  distance  !  Of  Colias  Edusa  none  were  seen  in  the 
early  summer,  and  but  three  or  four  in  the  autumn,  whilst  Vanessa 
cardui,  which,  as  mentioned  in  my  note  on  p.  210  of  the  last  volume, 
appeared  in  goodly  numbers  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  which,  had 
not  the  wet  summer  been  so  fatal  to  the  larvae,  would  doubtless  have 
been  abundant  in  August  and  September,  was  then  only  occasionally 
seen.  Early  in  May  a  search,  on  behalf  of  a  friend,  for  larvae  of 
Hesperia  Actceon  produced  a  limited  number,  of  very  various  sizes,  in 
rolled  leaves  of  Bra  city  podium  pinnatum,  but  later  on  the  imago  was 
not  nearly  so  common  as  in  the  previous  summer. 

Of  the  Nocturni,  a  specimen  of  Acherontia  Atropos,  which  had 
apparently  flown  to  a  light  inside  a  closed  window,  was  picked  up 
stunned  in  a  street  in  Corfe,  and  a  male  Porthesia  chrysorrhcea  was 
taken  at  light  at  Swanage.  Lithosia  griseola,  and  its  var.  stramineola, 
which  in  my  experience  seems  to  outnumber  the  type,  were  more 
plentiful  than  usual,  as  I  think  were  some  other  lichen-  and  moss- 
feeders  ;  this  was  probably  due  in  a  measure  to  the  luxuriance  of  their 
food,  whereas  in  1893  many  such  larvae  had  perished,  owing  appa- 
rently to  the  fact  that  the  excessive  drought  prevented  them  from 
obtaining  sufficient  nourishment. 
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The  GeometrcE  call  for  little  notice  ;  in  spite  of  careful  work  only 
one  example  (and  that  in  wretched  condition)  of  Eupithecia  cojistrictata 
was  met  with,  and  larva;  of  E.  suhciliata  proved  very  scarce.  Two  or 
three  Cleora  lichenaria  were  reared,  and  some  beautiful  Cidaria  siterata 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  partiality  to  ivy  bloom. 

Among  the  Noctuce  a  few  aristocratic  species  occurred.  A  fine 
Triphcena  subsequa,  disturbed  from  the  edge  of  a  sandpit,  was  se- 
cured by  one  of  two  friends,  who  during  July  collected  on  the  Dorset 
coast  a  nice  supply  of  the  larvae  of  Heliothis  peltiger,  and  subsequently 
bred,  between  August  20th  and  November  11th,  a  splendid  and  very 
variable  series,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ent.  Soc, 
Lond.  on  the  6th  inst.  Through  their  kindness  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  a  few  larvae  and  breeding  half-a-dozen  moths  from  September 
2nd  to  November  13th,  and  also  took  two  imagines  at  large.  The 
larvae,  which  showed  a  wonderful  range  of  ground-colour  from  deep 
green  to  bright  pink,  and  reminded  one  strongly  of  the  variation 
shown  by  the  larvae  of  Platyptilia  acantliodactyla,  were,  with  the 
single  exception  of  one  on  Hyoscyamus  niger,  all  found  on  Ononis 
arvensis.  Both  in  nature  and  in  confinement  they  preferred  the 
fresh  flowers,  though,  failing  to  get  these,  they  took  readily  to  the 
tender  green  seed-pods,  but  all  forms  alike  refused  to  touch  the 
leaves,  thus  proving  that  no  reliance  must  be  placed  on  Mr.  Reading's 
statement  in  Newman's  "  British  Moths,"  p.  438  (where,  in  column 
2,  line  26,  there  is  an  evident  misprint  of  "No.  2"  for  "No.  1") 
that  the  pinkish  larva  feeds  on  the  bright  flowers  of  Ononis  spinosa, 
and  derives  its  colour  from  their  hue  being  shed  through  its  transparent 
skin,  whilst  the  green  larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  one  or 
more  of  its  food-plants.  The  ground-colour  and  the  skin  are  of  such 
natures  that  the  former  clearly  cannot  depend  directly  on  the  colour 
of  the  food  devoured  by  the  larva,  though  it  is  doubtless  attributable 
to  protective  resemblance  :  both  the  green  and  the  pink  varieties  are 
equally  well  protected,  though  under  different  conditions,  the  former 
when  at  rest  among  the  green  leaves,  and  the  latter  when  engaged  in 
feeding  on  the  pink  flowers.  Although,  in  our  joint  experience,  every 
living  pupa  had  produced  a  moth  by  the  middle  of  November  in  spite 
of  the  facts  that  none  were  forced,  and  that  mine  were  kept  in  a  very 
cold  outhouse,  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  some  must,  in  nature,  hiber- 
nate in  the  pupa  state,  and  that  the  insect  is  thus  "  semi-brooded  twice 
a  year,"  as  stated  by  Mr.  Reading  (op.  cit.).  My  lucky  capture  of  a 
specimen  of  H.  armiger  in  East  Dorset  has  already  been  chronicled 
{ante  p.  49).     Odd  specimens  of  Bryophila  muralis  were  to  be  found 
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by  searching  an  old  wall,  and  larvsa  of  Chariclea  unibra  occurred  on 
rest-harrow.  Owing  to  illness,  entomology  was  out  o£  the  question 
for  me  during  most  of  August,  when  sugar  was  yielding  so  rich  a 
harvest  of  rarities  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  later  on  moths  were  much 
less  common  than  usual  at  ivy  bloom,  some  four  or  five  Xylina  petrijl- 
cata  being  the  most  noteworthy,  with  the  exception  of  Dasycampa 
rubiginea,  of  which  by  constant  work  eight  specimens  were  boxed  in 
the  same  spot  of  very  limited  extent  where  it  has  occurred,  though  in 
Btill  smaller  numbers,  in  previous  years.  I  have  failed  to  find  it 
elsewhere,  and  have  never  seen  it  either  at  sugar  in  the  autumn  or 
spring,  or  at  sallow  bloom,  but  I  hope  that  the  present  attempt  to 
hibernate  the  moths  and  obtain  eggs  will  be  more  successful  than  my 
previous  one.  As  a  rule  Cerastis  spadicea  swarms  with  us  at  ivy 
bloom,  while  C.  vaccinii  is  somewhat  scarce,  but  the  tables  were  now 
turned,  the  former  being  far  from  plentiful,  whereas  the  latter  was 
not  uncommon. 

Tew  good  Pyralides  or  Cmmbites  fell  to  my  lot ;  five  or  six  Odontia 
dentalis,  and  some  Sienia  puiictalis,  as  well  as  single  examples  of 
Ennycliia  cingulata,  Ehulea  stachydalis,  and  Botys  asinalis,  were  netted, 
and  a  nice  series  of  Scoparia  mercurella  included  one  or  two  of  the 
handsome  variety  concinnella.  Salehria  semiruhella  was  met  with  rather 
commonly  in  one  spot,  though  not  until  it  was  already  in  indifferent 
condition,  and  Nephopteryx  genistella,  which  seemed  to  have  almost 
reached  the  vanishing  point  in  1893,  occurred  in  the  larval  state  on  a 
few  gorse  bushes. 

The  Pterophori  were  represented  by,  amongst  others,  Aqdistis 
Sennetii  (1)  and  a  few  Oxyptilus  teucrii,  O.  parvidactylus,  Pterophorus 
spilodactylus,  and  P.  haliodactylus  ;  but  since  1890  P.  paludum  has 
successfully  eluded  me,  nor  do  we  seem  to  get  much  nearer  the  dis- 
covery of  the  life-history  or  food-plant.  One  Plcdyptilia  cosmodactyla 
was  captured  by  a  friend,  but  the  larvae  and  pupae  collected  by  myself 
on  flower  spikes  of  StacTiys  sylvatica  in  the  hope  of  breeding  it, 
yielded  nothing  rarer  than  the  closely  allied  P.  acanthodactyla. 

The  general  depression  seemed  also  to  have  affected  the  Tortrices. 
Representatives  of  Penthina  sellana*  Wilk.,  Semasia  Janthinana  (1), 
Endopisa  pisana,  Diclirorampha  alpinana,  Tr.,  \_=  politana,y^\\V..']  (1), 
Eupcecilia  atricapitana,  Argyrolepia  zephyrana,  and  Conchylis  Francil- 
lana,  were  taken  along  the  coast,  Cnephasia  conspersana  was  at  home 

*  M.  Ragonot  (Ann.  Soo.  Bnt  de  France,  Ixiii,  201-2  [1894])  treats  sellana,  Hb  ,  Froel.,  as 
irrecogni-sable,  and  sinks  sellana,  Gn.,  H.-S.,  Wilk  ,  Stn.,  Hein.,  as  identical  with  ob'ongana,  Hw. 
(=  marQiaana,  Hw.),  but  in  any  case  the  sellana  of  British  .authors,  a  species  well  known  to 
many  of  us,  is,  in  my  opinion,  anduubtedly  distinct  from  oblongana,  IIw.,  and  from  all  other 
species  found  in  this  country  ,,cf-  Kut.  Mo.  Mag.,  ix,  128) 
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on  a  strip  of  I'ough  iindercliff,  aud  a  larva  found  feeding  in  a  spun 
shoot  of  Sedum  telephium  just  beyond  tbe  limits  of  Purbeck  pi'oduced 
a  fine  Cn.  pnscuana.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  Dichrorampha 
senectana,  aud  by  working  "like  a  black"  in  its  horribly  steep  and 
rocky  haunt,  whenever  the  weather  made  success  at  all  possible,  I 
si;cured  a  few,  but,  as  usual,  veri/  few,  and  a  part  of  them  in  worthless 
condition  :  it  has  surprised  me  to  find  that  its  true  flight  time  is  ap- 
parently'' in  the  late  evening  when  the  spot  has  for  long  been  in  deep 
shade,  though  it  has  also  been  taken  on  the  wing  in  the  late  afternoon 
when  the  last  gleams  of  sunshine  were  giving  place  to  shadow.  As 
Chrtjsanthemum  leucanthemum,  which  is  doubtless  its  food-plant  where 
I  meet  with  the  insect,  grows  there  very  sparingly,  my  courage  has 
not  yet  been  suiBciently  screwed  up  to  institute  a  search  for  the 
larvae  in  the  roots,  for  fear  of  exterminating  the  species,*  as  well  as  its 
ally  Z>.  acuminatana.  On  August  4th  I  had  the  pleasure  of  netting  four 
examples  of  D.  qucesfionana,  Z.  (=  alpinana,  Wilk.),  am.ongst  tansy  ; 
this  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Purbeck  list,  and  the  only  previous 
record  from  the  county  is  "  Taken  at  Lulworth  by  J.  C.  Dale  on 
June  18th,  1840."  Over  its  food-plant,  Jasione  montana,  a  nice  little 
set  of  EupoecUia  palUdana  was  taken  on  the  wing  by  waiting  upon  it 
in  the  evenings. 

Among  the  more  distinguished  Tinece,  one  Diplodoma  margine- 
punctella,  together  with  four  (Ecopliora  lamhdella,  were  the  best  results 
of  two  visits  to  a  hedge  composed  of  living  and  dead  wood  and  old 
gorse  bushes,  and  an  outhouse  yielded  two  Tinea  niqripunctella.  Cases 
of  Psyche  villosella  seemed  scarcer  than  usual  on  the  heath,  as  did 
those  of  Fitmea  rohoricolella  in  a  saltmarsh  where  a  colony  exists,  nor 
did  a  diligent  hunt  in  the  head-quarters  of  Epichnopterijx  jjulla  reveal 
even  a  single  case.  In  April  Micropteryx  Kaltenbachii,  to  the  tune  of 
some  half  dozen  perfect  moths  and  a  few  cripples,  emerged,  the  larvae 
having  been  found  in  hazel  leaves  in  the  previous  spring,  whilst  in 
early  May  larva?  of  Lampronia  quadripunctella  were  rather  common  in 
shoots  of  garden  "  York  and  Lancaster  "  roses  :  the  moths  emerge  as 
a  rule  before  9.30  a.m.,  and  fly  in  the  morning  sunshine.  In  July 
a  few  Depressaria  nanatella,  one  D.  pulcherrimella,  and  some  Gelechia 
lentiginosella  appeared  in  the  breeding  jars,  and  spun  shoots  of  Lotus 
major,  collected  early  in  June,  furnished  me  with  a  short  set  of 
Anacampsis   vorticella,    to    say    nothing   of    a  longer  one  of  Tortrix 

*  Siuoe  the  above  was  written  I  have  found  that  Sorhagen  in  "  Die  Kleinschnietterlinge  der 
Mark  Brandenburg"  recurds  U.  seiieclana  us  taken  in  the  evening  amongst  Uiuni/  at  Hamburg  ;  it 
is  therefore  probalilo  that,  like  so  many  of  its  congeners,  it  is  not  confined  to  a  Bingle  food-plant, 
but  favour.->  diflerent  closely-allied  ones  in  ditfcreut  localities. 

L 
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viburnana.  Bryotropha  mundella,  B.  umbrosella,  (Ecoconia  quadri- 
puncfella  (1),  and  Galanthia  variella  were  numbered  among  the 
victims,  and  no  end  of  time  and  trouble  was  devoted  to  working 
for  young  larvae  of  Q.  senescens  and  one  or  two  of  its  congeners, 
and  studying  their  habits  and  variation,  but  they  proved  as  slippery 
customers  as  ever  to  secure,  and  no  less  difBcult  to  rear !  Coleo- 
phora  conyzce  and  C.  Fahriciella,  which  is  especially  partial  to 
white  clover  {Trifolium  repens),  were  present,  whilst  from  cases  on 
heads  of  purple  clover  (T.  pratense)  gathered  in  1893  C.  deauratella, 
which  seems  difficult  to  rear  and  apt  to  come  out  dwarfed,  was  bred 
very  sparingly  :  G.  ochreella  was  noticed  in  the  larval  state  in  one 
spot,  C.  ohtusella  was  bred  from  old  seedheads  of  Juncus  maritimus 
gathered  in  May,  and  two  or  three  examples  of  Elacliista  atricomella, 
and  Lithocolletis  ulicicolella  fell  to  the  net.  My  attempts  to  find  Lita 
salicornicd  in  our  Purbeck  saltmarshes  were  rewarded  by  the  capture  of 
two  imagines,  and  numbers  of  the  large  form  (from  Plantago  maritima) 
of  L.plantaffinella, though  considerably  the  worse  for  wear,but  repeated 
endeavours  to  obtain  Acrolepia  marcidella  in  any  stage,  in  the  spot 
where  three  individuals  have  been  brought  to  bag,  were,  as  of  old, 
altogether  in  vain.  Even  in  the  very  worst  seasons  some  few  species 
are  always  sure  to  appear  in  unwonted  numbers,  and  such  was  the 
case,  for  here  and  there,  in  the  spring,  the  gorse-bushes  were  white-sNiih 
the  larval  webs  of  Galanthia  grandipennis,  and  on  one  grand  night  in 
the  beginning  of  July  Xystophora  lutulentella  ( ,^ )  fairly  swarmed, 
though,  as  usual,  an  enormous  percentage  was  sadly  worn.  In  the 
autumn  it  was  a  treat  to  again,  after  an  interval  of  several  years,  come 
across  the  larva  of  Epermenia  daucella  in  moderate  quantity  in  one 
spot,  and  to  find  that  Trifurcula  palUdella  (J')  was  still  procurable 
in  its  old  haunts :  the  females  of  both  this  and  X.  lutulentella  appear 
to  be  extremely  rare,  and  hitherto  I  have  in  vain  watched  those  that 
have  been  met  with  in  the  hope  of  seeing  them  oviposit,  and  have  re- 
peatedly failed  to  discover  the  larva  of  either  species.  Cases  of  Coleo- 
phora  adjunctella  were  unaccountably  scarce,  and  during  the  last  two 
seasons  Gosmopteryx  Schmidiella  has,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone, 
been  able  to  prove  an  alihi,  not  a  single  larva  or  even  an  empty  mine 
having  rewarded  my  search,  whilst,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  imago 
has  never  yet  been  captured  in  Britain.  Larvae  of  Nepticula  acetoscd, 
which  had  baffled  all  our  efforts  to  turn  it  up  in  Purbeck  until  the  Rev. 
C.  E.Digby  chanced  upon  it  when  staying  with  me  in  August,  1892,  were 
not  uncommon  in  two  small  spots,  but  the  insect  is  surprisingly  local. 
It  appears  to  have  a  succession  of  broods,  and  to  be  always  impatient 
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to  reach  the  perfect  state,  a  proportion  of  larvae  collected  even  in 
September  producing  moths  the  same  year  if  kept  indoors,  though  in 
a  cool  place.  The  rest,  however,  of  the  autumn  leaf-mining  larvae, 
LithocolletidcB,  NepticuJidcB,  &c.,  seemed  to  be  exceptionally  scarce, 
and  such  was  also  the  experience  of  friends  in  other  parts  of  England, 
both  in  the  North,  Midlands,  and  South  ;  perhaps  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  when  one  recalls  the  ceaseless  torrents  of  rain,  and  the 
absence  of  sunshine,  that  prevailed  when  the  imagines  of  the  earlier 
broods  should  have  been  pairing  and  ovipositing. 

Expeditions  to  happy  hunting  grounds  outside  Purbeck  were  not 
very  profitable.  From  the  New  Forest  district  I  brought  home  a  few 
larvae  of  Asphalia  ridens,  some  four  or  five  of  Phycis  rohorella  found 
spun  up  for  pupation  in  a  cluster  of  cocoons  under  the  rotten  bark 
of  a  long-felled  oak  log  (How  they  all  arrived  there  is  a  mystery 
to  me !),  and  about  half  a  dozen  each  of  Tortrix  cratcegana  and  Pcedisca 
rufimitrana,  but  there  was  a  far  greater  dearth  of  insect  life  than  I 
have  ever  before  seen  there  in  the  middle  of  June.  At  Bloxworth 
(Dorset)  the  Eev.  O.  P.  Cambridge,  with  whom  I  was  staying  just 
before  Midsummer,  caught  one  Penthina  fuUgana  and  a  solitary 
Eupoecilia  Oeyeriana,  besides  which  our  bag  included  a  few  Scoparia 
pallida,  Ancylis  diminutana,  Pcedisca  hilunana,  Stigmonota  Germar- 
ana,  Hb.  (2),  Epermenia  IlUgerella  (1),  and  a  case  of  Coleopkora 
paUiatcUa,  found  spun  up  on  a  sallow  leaf,  which  yielded  me  a  moth 
in  due  course.  At  Portland  Scoparia  mercurella  var.  portlandica 
(totally  distinct  from  Sc.  phoeoleuca,  Zell.,  which  is  unknown  in  Britain) 
was  locally  much  commoner  than  usual,  and  I  succeeded  in  boxing 
an  example  of  the  rare  Tinea  subfilella,  which  was  at  rest  in  a  crevice 
of  the  rock.  During  the  last  week  of  November  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  an  introduction  to  Cheimatobia  horeata  in  Kent,  where  it  seems  to 
have  been  more  abundant  than  usual,  and  got  both  sexes  in  fine  con- 
dition :  they  were  mostly  boxed  off  the  birch  bushes  and  surrounding 
brushwood  after  dark,  and  a  fair  number  were  taken  in  cop.  in 
sheltered  spots. 

In  the  above  jottings  on  several  of  the  more  interesting  Le- 
pidoptera  met  with  during  the  past  year,  it  is  needless  to  allude  to 
one  or  two  species  about  which  I  hope  to  contribute  separate  notes, 
but  it  may  be  added  that,  thanks  to  help  received,  chiefly  through  the 
generosity  of  friends,  from  other  parts  of  Britain,  my  breeding  cages 
produced  such  welcome  things  as  ilfeZiVcert  Cinxia  {1) ,  Endromis  versi- 
color,LopTiopteryx  carmelitn,N'otodonta  chaonia,N.  trimacula,  Acronycta 
ahii,  Tcenioctiiiipn  huicographn,  T.  uiiniosa,  PericalJia  syringaria,  Euime- 
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lesia  unifasciata  (five,  which  emerged  July  15th  to  August  11th 
from  pupae  received  in  February,  1892  !),  Phyllocnistis  suffusella, 
Lithocolletis  cerasicolella,  besides  the  very  rare  L.  distentella  and 
Asyclina  ceratella.  From  a  present  of  a  bountiful  supply  of  galls  on 
stems  of  Polygonum  aviculare  containing  full-fed  larvae  of  the  last- 
named,  collected  on  August  10th  and  12tb,  1893,  in  a  sloping  field  on 
the  downs  to  the  north  of  Shoreham,  Sussex,  in  which  an  expected 
crop  of  oats  had  to  a  great  extent  failed  to  come  up,  and  the  insect 
and  its  food-plant  had  not  failed  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities 
for  running  riot,  only  eleven  perfect  specimens  (varying  greatly  in  size) 
and  one  or  two  wretched  cripples  emerged  last  season,  the  first  not  till 
August  21st,  the  last  on  September  8th.  My  want  of  better  success  in 
breeding  them,  as  also  to  some  extent  the  lateness  of  their  appearance, 
was  almost  certainly  due  to  their  being  kept  till  July  in  too  shady, 
and  therefore  too  cool,  a  spot,  where  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  could 
not  reach  them,  and  the  thought  occurs  that  the  same  cause  may  have 
brought  about  the  ill  success  of  others  who  enjoyed  like  opportunities, 
for  a  similar  batch  placed  by  a  judicious  friend,  who  alone  escaped 
disappointment,  right  out  in  the  open  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun- 
shine, yielded  a  large  percentage  of  moths  between  July  7th  and 
August  IGth.  Probably  not  one  would  have  graced  my  setting  board 
had  I  not  finally,  in  despair,  brought  the  larvse  indoors,  and  forced 
them  with  heat  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  "  Experientia  docet" 
but  it  is  distressing  when  the  "  experimentum,''  from  which  alone 
the  necessary  experience  can  be  derived,  can  not  be  first  made 
"in  corpore  vilV^ ! 

The  Rectory,  Coi'fe  Castle,  Dorset : 
March  \hth,  1895. 


PRENOLEPIS  VIVID  UL A,  AN  INTRODUCED  ANT  NEW  TO  BRITAIN. 
BY    Q.    C.    BIGNELL,    F.E.S. 

PrenoJepis  vividuJa,  Nylander. — It  is  interesting  to  record  the 
occurrence  of  this  ant,  a  native  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Texas,  Australia, 
etc.,  in  my  house,  and  doubtless  introduced  with  the  palms  now 
imported  into  this  country,  as  I  think  the  following  account  will 
show. 

The  history,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  of  the  two  specimens  I 
have  taken,  may  be  a  warning  to  others  who  find  insects  in  their  room 
after  a  day's  collecting,  not  to  jump  at  a  conclusion  that  they   must 
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have  brought  them  home,  as  I  did.  On  April  20th  I  visited  Caimwood, 
in  the  afternoon  it  came  on  to  rain,  and  in  walking  through  the  wood 
I  picked  up  a  handful  or  two  of  dried  leaves  and  thrust  them  in  my 
pocket  to  keep  other  things  steady.  On  my  arrival  home,  very  wet, 
I  emptied  the  contents  of  my  pockets  on  to  a  table  in  my  study  ;  that 
night  my  daughter  arrived  from  London,  and  brought  home  a  young 
growing  palm  in  a  pot,  and  placed  it  on  the  same  table  ;  next  day  I 
saw  these  two  ants  running  about  over  the  old  oak  leaves.  I  secured 
them  and  mounted  them,  and  not  being  able  to  recognise  them,  I  sent 
them  to  Mr.  E.  Saunders  as  a  species  captured  in  Cannwood  ;  he, 
however,  identified  them  as  above..  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  brought 
home  with  the  palm,  which  was  purchased  the  same  day  from  Messrs. 
Ponsford  and  Son,  451a,  Brixton  Road,  S.W. 

Stonehouse,  Plymouth  : 

May  \Wi,  1895. 


OTIORRHYNCHUS   AUROPUNCTATUS,  GYLL.,  AN    ADDITION   TO 
THE   BRITISH   LIST. 

BY    G.    C.    CHAMPION,    F.Z.S. 

Mr.  Halbert,  of  the  Science  and  Art  Museum,  Dublin,  re- 
cently sent  me  some  specimens  {^  ?)  of  an  Otiorrhijnchiis  from 
Ireland  which  he  could  not  satisfactorily  identify.  The  insect  in 
question  is  referable  to  0.  auropunctatus,  Gyll.,  an  addition  to  the 
British  list.  Mr.  Halbert  informs  me  that  it  is  locally  common  near 
Dublin,  principally  on  the  coast  in  the  Counties  of  Dublin,  ^leath, 
and  Louth,  and  that  he  had  quite  recently  taken  some  specimens  at 
Portmarnock.  He  states  that  he  had  found  it  in  moss,  and  by  beating 
hedges  and  trees,  and  also  by  sweeping  It  seems  an  extraordinary 
fact  that  80  conspicuous  an  insect  has  not  been  noticed  in  Ireland 
before.  The  species  had  been  named  for  him  some  time  ago  as  O. 
maurus,  Gyll.,  which  has  been  recorded  from  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  by 
myself,  from  an  example  taken  on  Slieve  Donard  in  1875.* 

0.  auropunctatus,  Gy\\.,vi\i.\c\i  includes  O./ossor  and  0.  rujlpes. 
Boh.,  according  to  Stierlin  (Rev.  der  Europ.  Otiorrhynchus-Arten, 
p.  89),  is  a  common  species  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  occurs  also  in  Spain 
and  in  the  Auvergne,  France.  It  has  been  taken  in  abundance  by  Dr. 
Sharp  and  myself  at  Yernet,  in  the  Pyrenecs-oricntalcs,  at  elevations 
between  2000  and  7000  feet.     O.  auropunctatus  somewhat  resembles  O. 

•  cf.  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xii,  p.  82. 
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tenebricosus,  Herbst,  but  is  much  smaller  and  less  elongate,  and  has 
the  thorax  and  elytra  more  roughly  sculptured,  the  elytra  coarsely 
punctate-striate.  From  O.  atroapterus,  De  Gear,  which  is  about  the 
same  size  and  shape,  it  may  be  known  by  the  rougher  sculpture  and 
the  undilated  apices  of  the  anterior  tibiae  ;  and  fi"om  O.  maurus,  GrylL, 
by  the  much  longer  limbs  and  the  more  attenuate  elytra. 

Liosoma  pyrenceum,  Bris.  {^=  troqlodi/tes,  ^ye) ,  und  Cathormiocerus 
socius,  Boh.,  possess  a  somewhat  similar  extended  geographical  distri- 
bution ;  both  these  insects,  however,  are  extremely  local  in  Britain. 

I  am  indebted  to  M.  Louis  Bedel,  of  Paris,  for  corroborating  the 
determination  of  this  interestiug  addition  to  the  British  list. 

Horeell,  Woking : 

May  \bih,  1895. 


FOOD-PLANTS    OF    ELACHISTA    CERUSELLA. 
BY    C.    G.    BARRETT,    F.E.S. 

In  1854  Mr.  Stainton  wrote  (Insecta  Britannica,  Lep.  Tin.  p. 
259)  "  the  larva  feeds  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leaves  of  the  common 
reed  (Arundo  phraqmites)  at  the  beginning  of  August ;  the  spring 
brood  of  the  larva  has  not  yet  been  observed."  In  the  Nat.  Hist. 
Tineina,  vol.  iii,  p.  94,  he  says,  "  Those  who  walk  along  the  bank  of  a 
stream  where  the  common  reed,  Arundo  phragmites,  is  growing,  can 
hardly  fail  to  notice  in  April  or  the  beginning  of  August  some  con- 
spicuous large  white  blotches  on  the  upper-side  of  the  broad  leaves  of 
the  reed  ;  these  blotches  are  the  mines  of  the  larva  of  Elachista  ceru- 
sella."  And  again,  "there  are  two  broods  in  a  year,  the  larvae  feeding 
in  April  and  again  at  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August." 

Within  the  last  few  days  my  friend  Mr.  W.  C.  Boyd  has  called 
my  attention  to  the  somewhat  obvious  and  well  known  fact  that  the 
leaves  of  the  common  reed  (Arundo)  die  down  in  the  winter  and  have 
not  grown  up  in  April,  from  which  circumstance  it  seems  probable 
that  the  larvae  cannot  feed  in  them  at  that  time.  But  he  has  brought 
me  the  conspicuous  mines  in  the  broad  leaves  of  Phalaris  arundinacea 
(reed  grass  or  reed  canary  grass)  in  which  the  larvae  of  this  species 
were  feeding,  and  from  which  they  emerged  a  week  ago,  pupated, 
and  have  to-day  (May  14th)  commenced  to  emerge  as  moths.  Mr. 
Boyd  tells  me  that  in  the  place  from  which  these  were  obtained  there 
is  no  Arundo,  nor  any  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  that  both 
generations   of    the   larva   must,  in   this  place,  surely  feed  on  the 
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Fhalaris.  It  is  certain  also  that  in  the  August  brood  it  feeds  in 
leaves  of  reed.  This  is  confirmed  by  Lord  Walsingham,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Machin  who  collected  larvae  in  abundance,  and  by  my  own  ex- 
perience in  the  Norfolk  Fens,  where  the  insect  is  plentiful ;  but  how 
the  larvae  of  the  first  brood  feed  in  those  localities  in  which  the  second 
brood  attacks  the  reed  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Probably, 
however,  Phalaris  is  almost  everywhere  available. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  Mr.  Boyd's  interesting  observation  has 
not  previously  been  recorded  in  this  country.  Entomologists  abroad, 
however,  have  been  more  observant.  Sorhagen  (Kleinschmett.  Mark 
Brandenburg)  records  it  on  the  two  plants  and  in  both  broods.  Snellen, 
besides  these  two  food-plants,  adds  "  Holcus,  Festiioa,  Poa,  and 
Agrostis.^^  (It  is  difficult  to  imagine  this  large  larva  in  a  leaf  of 
Agrostis).  Hartmann  and  Wocke  record  two  broods,  both  (ap- 
parently) feeding  in  the  reed  as  well  as  the  Phalaris,  but  no  one 
hints  at  any  alternation  of  food-plants  ;  Kaltenbach  and  Hof mann  only 
give  Arundo,  the  latter  quoting  Stainton.  Several  of  these  references 
are  from  Lord  "Walsingham's  library,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hartley 
Durrant. 

39,  Linden  Grove,  Nunhead,  S.E. : 
May  Uth,  1895. 


SOME    EEMARKS 
ON    THE    HABITS    OP    AEPOPHILUS    BONNAIEII,    SIGN. 


BY     JAMES     H.     KEYS. 


After  an  interval  of  nearly  five  years  I  have  again  the  pleasure 
to  record  the  capture  of  Ae'pophilus  Bonnairii,  Sign.,  and  this  time 
with  rather  better  results.  On  April  28th  I  took  a  mature  specimen 
near  the  old  locality,  but  about  thirty  paces  further  seawards  than  the 
example  last  noted  {cf.  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  ixvi,  p.  247).  On  comparison 
of  the  two  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  w^hereas  my  old  specimen 
taken  in  the  month  of  August  showed  signs  of  wear  about  the  apex 
of  its  elytra,  the  example  now  taken  in  the  month  of  April  was  quite 
perfect ;  it  was  also  more  active  when  alive. 

On  the  next  day  I  felt  constrained  to  go  again,  and  to  search 
as  far  out  seaw^ards  as  possible.  Accordingly,  climbing  over  a  reef 
of  rocks  which  run  out  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea,  I  came 
to  a  transverse  channel,  the  bottom  of  which  was  strewn  with 
large  boulders,  with  smaller  stones  scattered  between  them,  and  with 
the  interspaces  filled  with  a  mixture  of  gravel,  broken  shells  and  a 
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little  clayej  matter.  Over  the  whole  (the  gravel  excepted)  there  was 
a  thin  coating  of  low  algaic  growth,  as  well  as  the  usual  complement 
o£  higher  Algae  to  be  found  in  such  places.  I  went  to  work  here,  and 
the  first  stone  lifted  revealed  a  dozen  or  more  undeveloped  specimens 
on  its  under-side.  Beneath  the  stone  adjoining,  in  a  space  that  could 
have  been  covered  by  a  crown  piece,  there  was  a  group  of  the  un- 
developed forms,  with  a  single  mature  specimen  in  their  midst,  just  as 
one  often  finds  a  family  of  earwigs,  or  sees  a  hen  surrounded  by  her 
chickens.  On  exposure  to  the  light  they  at  once  commenced  to 
scamper  off.  Two  more  precisely  similar  cases  were  observed,  and  two 
or  three  mature  specimens  were  taken  separately  in  the  gravel ;  the 
undeveloped  forms  also  were  frequent,  in  companies  and  singly,  without 
any  adult  near  them. 

To  give  as  good  an  idea  as  I  can  of  the  conditions  under  which 
Aepophilus  lives,  it  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  mention  that  I  com- 
menced to  work  at  2.45  p.m. ;  by  about  3.30  the  flowing  tide  was 
wetting  my  feet  as  I  knelt  down,  and  I  had  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more  the  bottom  of  the  channel  was  covered.  High  tide 
occurred  that  night  at  8.38,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  insects 
are  under  water  for  some  ten  hours  out  of  the  twelve  necessary  for 
ebb  and  flow. 

On  April  30th  I  again  went  to  the  habitat,  and  by  removing  one 
of  two  large  stones  lying  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  secured  five 
mature  specimens  in  the  compost  that  was  Ijing  between  them  ;  but, 
on  May  8th,  I  had  my  greatest  haul,  when  I  caught  no  less  than 
twenty-five  mature  specimens. 

It  may  be  further  observed  with  regard  to  condition,  that  there 
was  no  foul  mud  near  at  hand,  and  the  stones  with  the  insects  beneath 
were  generally  embedded  slightly  in  the  gravel,  and  invariably  in  such 
a  position  that  the  water  drained  quickly  away  with  the  ebbing  tide. 

I  have  experimented  with  living  specimens  both  young  and  mature, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  them  feed,  but  they  are  constantly  out  of  sight 
on  the  under-side  of  the  stone  provided  for  them  ;  and  although  I 
looked  several  times  daily  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  their  proboscis 
in  operation.  They  hide  in  companies  in  little  holes  in  the  stone, 
packed  together  as  closely  as  possible,  or  rest  on  the  algaic  growth 
thereon.  I  observed  one  specimen  with  its  head  stuck  right  into  this 
matter,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  on  one  or  other  of  these  low 
AlgcB  that  they  feed.  At  all  events,  there  is  nothing  else  that  I  can 
see  on  which  my  living  specimens  can  subsist,  and  they  are  as  lively 
and  fresh  after  six  days'  captivity  as  when  first  brought  home.     Grow- 
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ing  on  the  same  stone  I  bnve  three  species  of  A1(/(B  (a  Fuciis,  and  a  red 
and  an  olive  kind),  but  these  they  do  not  touch  I  am  quite  sure. 
Once  only  when  examining  them  did  they  remain  quietly  for  a  second 
or  two,  then  one  of  the  adults  awoke  to  the  fact,  and  running  amongst 
the  larvae  touched  them  on  either  side  with  right  and  left  antenna 
alternately,  and  the  usual  stampede  followed  instantly. 

7,  Whiinple  Street,  Plymouth  : 
May  IZth,  1895. 


NOTES    ON    SOME    BRITISH    AND    EXOTIC    COCCIDJE    (No.   28). 

by  j.  w\  douglas,  f.e.s. 

The  male  of  Orthezia  insigms. 

In  this  Magazine,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  169  (1888),  I  described  and  figured 
the  male  and  female  of  this  new  species  from  specimens  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  E.  T.  Browne,  who  found  them  on  a,  StrobiIa?ithes  in  the  Economic 
House  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  male,  instead  of  the  pencil 
of  long  hairs  at  the  caudal  extremity  of  the  body  which  is  normal  in 
all  the  previously  known  species  of  the  genus,  had  two  long  projecting 
setse  covered  with  waxen  matter,  and  mainly  on  account  of  this 
different  structure  I  named  the  species  "  insiffnis." 

I  received,  in  February  last,  from  Mr.  E.  E.  Green,  Eton,  Pun- 
daloya,  Ceylon,  a  reprint  of  a  paper  by  him,  published  in  the  "  Tropical 
Agriculturist,"  Colombo,  1895,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  this  insect 
has  appeared  in  large  numbers  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Peradeuiya, 
on  "  Lantana.''^ 

"  Efforts  are  being  made  there  to  keep  it  in  check,  but  as  it  has  appeared  on 
Lantana  in  the  neighbourhood,  tiiere  is  no  knowing  where  it  will  stop.  It  has 
fortunately  as  yet  shown  no  taste  for  either  of  our  two  most  important  products — 
tea  and  cacao.  Coffee,  howerer,  does  not  share  this  immunity,  for  trees  of  Liberian 
coffee  have  been  observed  to  be  infested  with  the  insect,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Arabian  species  will  be  less  liable  to  attack." 

Mr.  Green  gives  three  figures  of  the  female  at  different  ages  and 
in  different  aspects,  which  represent  that  sex  correctly,  and  one  figure 
of  the  male,  which  is  certainly  not  the  same  as  that  I  described  and 
figured.     He  says  of  his  male  :  — 

"  Fig.  5  is  a  greatly  enlarged  figure  of  the  male  insect.  I  believe  this  has  not 
previously  been  described.  In  ilr.  Douglas'  original  description  of  the  Orthezia, 
the  male  of  some  other  insect,  probably  that  of  the  '  mealy  bug  '  {Dactylopius), 
has  evidently  been  erroneously  tacked  on  to  this  species.  The  real  male  is  a  delicate 
little  fly  ;  slaty-grey  in  colour  ;  antenna;  very  long  and  slender,  10-jointed,  the  two 
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basal  joints  very  short,  the  others  greatly  elongated  ;  legs  long  and  slender  ;  a  single 
pair  of  wings,  rather  opaque,  dusted  with  greyish  powder ;  a  tuft  of  long  silky 
filaments  at  the  end  of  the  body.  Eyes  black,  with  numerous  facets.  The  adult 
male  insect  has  no  mouth,  and  consequently  takes  no  food  in  this  stage." 

Upon  reading  this,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Browne,  asking  him  what 
evidence  there  was  that  the  insects  he  had  sent  to  me  in  1887  as  the 
males  of  Orthezia  insignis  were  really  of  that  species,  and  he  returned 
the  following  reply  : — 

"  It  was  solely  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Mclntire  (who  unfortunately 
passed  away  in  November,  1893)  that  the  winged  insects  were  considered  to  be  the 
maleo  of  0.  insignis.  He  first  found  them,  and  was  often  at  Kew  collecting  speci- 
mens. I  remember  being  with  him  there  one  day,  and  we  saw  them  flying  about 
the  plants  on  which  the  females  were  living.    I  do  not  think  he  saw  any  copulation." 

I  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Green,  enquiring  if  he  was  certain  that  the 
Goccid  he  figured  as  the  male  of  O.  insignis  was  really  so.  While 
waiting  his  reply,  I  received  from  Mr.  C.  P.  Lounsbury,  of  Amherst, 
U.  S.  A.,  a  copy  of  his  paper,  entitled,  "  A  New  Greenhouse  Pest," 
reprinted  from  the  "  Thirty-Second  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  for  1894,"  in  which  a  large  space  is  devoted 
to  Orthezia  insignis,  and  two  plates  illustrate  the  species  in  all  stages 
of  growth.  The  $  agrees  exactly  with  my  species,  and  so  also  does  the 
(J!  I  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Lounsbury,  informing  him  of  Mr.  Green's 
discovery,  and  asking  if  there  was  positive  evidence  of  the  insect 
being  the  ^  of  O.  insignis.     He  replied  at  once,  as  follows :  — 

"  My  specimens  of  0.  insignis,  J ,  were  obtained  from  plants  of  Verbena  grown 
under  glass  jars.  In  selecting  the  plants,  I  took  care  to  take  those  appearing  on  a 
close  examination  to  be  entirely  free  of  '  mealy  bugs,'  which  do  occur  in  numbers 
in  our  greenhouses.  The  plants,  however,  were  very  badly  infested  with  0.  insignis, 
and  it  is  possible,  though  hardly  probable,  that  I  might  have  overlooked  some  young 
Dactylopii  among  the  moulted  skins  of  the  Orthezia.  I  did  not  obtain  males  from 
all  the  plants  kept  under  observation,  and  none  at  all  from  cuttings  of  plants  (kept 
under  bell-jars  in  bottles)  infested  with  the  progeny  of  single  females. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  observed  the  similarity  that  my  specimens  bore  to  the 
figure  of  Dactylopius  destructor,  Comst.  {citri,  Boisd.),  in  the  1880  Report  of  the 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  pi.  xxii,  but  as  there  appeared  to  be  differences,  and  I 
could  find  no  trace  of  tarsal  digitules  on  any  of  the  nine  specimens  I  succeeded  in 
mounting,  and,  moreover,  as  they  agreed  almost  precisely  with  your  description,  and 
as  Mr.  W.  H.  Ashmead  had  also  described  an  insect  with  but  two  caudal  filaments 
as  an  Orthezia  (Canadian  Entomologist,  xx,  p.  202),  I  did  not  doubt  that  I  had  the 
true  male  of  0.  insignis.  I  did  not  observe  any  coition  of  the  sexes,  all  the  specimens 
being  at  rest  on  the  sides  of  the  jars  when  taken." 

Mr.  Green  writes : — 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  male  I  have  figured  belongs  to  the 
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$  Orthezia  we  have  here  (I  enclose  eppcimens  of  both  sexes).  I  have  bred  these 
males  from  colonies  of  the  Orthezia,  and  have  observed  them  in  all  stages,  from  the 
time  of  the  larval  form,  when  the  two  sexes  were  undistinguishable.  The  males 
appeared  in  countless  numbers  last  year  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  here,  hovering  over 
the  bushes  infested  with  the  Orthezia.  Previously  only  females  occurred,  so  it  is 
probable  that  the  male  broods  occur  only  periodically. 

"  Dactt/lopius  is  a  very  common  insect  in  plant-houses,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  males  of  that  Coccid  may  have  been  on  the  wing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Orthezia,  $ ." 

The  ?  ,  according  to  Mr.  Green's  description  and  figure,  and  also 
the  specimens  forwarded,  being  the  same  as  my  species,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  conclusive  that  he  has  found  the  true  <^,  and  that  the  ^  I 
described  and  figured  has  nothing  to  do  with  O.  insignis.  It  is  very 
curious,  however,  that  both  in  England  and  America  a  synchronous, 
yet  not  cognate,  ^  Coccid  should  have  erroneously  been  placed  in  the 
same  position,  and  I  am  very  glad  the  mistake  has  been  found  out. 

The  synonymy  will,  therefore,  be  : — 

Orthezia  insignis,  $  ,  Doug.,  Green,  Lounsb. 
„  j>         cJ  >  Green,  nee  Doug.,  Lounsb. 

153,  Lowisham  Eoad,  S.E. : 

April  loth,  1895. 


STENOPHYLAX   CONCENTRICUS,   AUCT.    (nee   ZETT.),    RENAMED 
.S.   PERMISTUS. 

BY   ROBERT  McLACHLAN,   F.R.S.,   <fec. 

The  Trichopteron  commonly  known  in  collections  as  8.  concentricus 
is  an  insect  of  large  size,  widely  distributed,  and  familiar  to  most 
students  of  Trichoptera,  but  nevertheless  belonging  to  a  group  of 
species  having  much  external  resemblance  one  to  another,  although  in 
some  cases  pertaining  to  distinct  genera.  As  a  consequence  very  great 
confusion  in  nomenclature  has  resulted. 

When  writing  my  "  Monographic  Revision  and  Synopsis,"  I  gave 
(p.  134)  a  long  and  complex  list  of  synonyms  and  bibliography  for  the 
insect  now  under  consideration,  due  almost  entirely  to  the  existing 
confusion,  and  stated  that  I  adopted  the  only  name  {coiicentricus,  Zett.) 
which,  according  to  an  examination  by  the  late  Pastor  AV^alleugren  of 
Zetterstedt's  type,  appeared  to  be  free  from  objection  ;  it  was  hoped 
the  nomenclature  was  finally  settled.  But  it  would  appear  that  the 
unfortunate  species  is  still  without  a  name  "free  from  objection." 

Dr.  C.  G.  Thomson,  the  well  known  entomologist  of  Lund,  in  the 
Museum  of  which  town  Zetterstedt's  types  are  deposited,  has  stated 
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(Opusc.  Eutomol.,  fasc.  xv,  p.  159G,  1891)  that  the  mutilated  type  of 
Phryganea  concentrica,  Zett.,  is  Arctoecia  dualis,  McLach.  ;  such  a 
determination  had  been  previously  made  by  Hagen  {ex  descr.),  and 
the  (^  of  A.  dualis  has  a  certain  amount  of  general  resemblance  to 
the  Ste7iophylax.  This  corrected  identification  appears  to  have  been 
accepted  by  Wallengren  in  his  "  Skaud.  Neuroptera,''  Pt.  ii  {Tri- 
cJiopterd),  1S91,  according  to  his  supplementary  note  at  p.  1(J7- 
Thomson,  having  transferred  the  specific  name  concentrica,  Zett.,  to 
the  Arctoecia,  in  place  of  dualis,  McLach.,  had  to  find  another  name 
for  the  Stenopliylax,  and  adopted  that  of  '''' Meroglypliicus,  Steph."  This 
was  merely  the  perpetuation  of  an  old  error.  Owing  to  circumstances 
which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  detail,  Stephens,  when  writing  his 
"  Illustrations,"  did  not  consult  Curtis'  types,  and  it  happens  that 
Curtis'  hieroglyphicus  equals  Halesus  digitatus ;  this  being  so,  the 
Stenophylax  must  receive  a  new  name,  and  I  propose  that  of  peemistus. 
As  a  result,  the  species  known  as  Arctoecia  dualis,  McLach.,  becomes 
A.  concentrica,  Zett.,  as  adopted  by  Thomson. 

Lewisham,  London  : 

October,  1894. 


TEN   DAYS'   COLLECTINa  IN   RHENISH   PRUSSIA. 
BT    ALBERT    H.    JONES,    F.E.S. 

Having  read  my  friend  Mr.  McLachlan's  article  in  this  month's 
Magazine  on  the  Neuropterous  Fauna  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  I  am 
prompted  to  write  a  few  words  on  the  Lepidoptera  observed  during 
our  visit. 

We  remained  three  days  at  Gerolstein,  our  first  halting  place,  but 
with  the  exception  of  one  sunny  morning  the  weather  was  very  bad 
for  collecting — earlier  in  the  season,  and  in  fine  weather,  no  doubt  the 
district  would  be  very  productive. 

About  two  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  town  lies  an 
extensive  forest,  principally  consisting  of  fir,  the  ground  being  car- 
peted with  Vaccinium.  An  excursion  to  an  elevation  of  about  1900 
feet  (i.  e.,  600  feet  above  Gerolstein)  revealed  a  grand  view  over  hills 
covered  with  an  uninterrupted  forest  to  the  east,  and  to  the  west  over 
more  open  and  cultivated  country.  About  three  miles  off,  near  the 
village  of  Roth,  lies  the  "  Ice  Cave,"*  situated  on  a  volcanic  hill 
covered  with  beech  trees  of  large  dimensions  among  lichen-covered 
boulders.  This  locality  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  good  collecting 
ground  for  Lepidoptera. 

*  So  called  because  a  thin  layer  of  ice  on  the  rock  never  melts  all  the  year  round. 
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We  arrived  at  Trier  on  .iuly  27tli,  and  had  now  reached  the  very 
centre  of  the  wine-growing  country,  every  acre  with  a  suitable  aspect 
being  devoted  to  vine  culture,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  McLachlan's 
memory  serving  him  well,  and  his  recollecting  a  suitable  collecting 
ground,  our  visit  to  Trier  would  have  been  an  entomological  blank. 

Bullay,  on  the  Moselle,  about  midway  between  Trier  and  Coblentz, 
was  our  next  head  quarters.  The  best  collecting  ground  for  Lepido- 
ptera,  as  Mr.  McLachlan  has  pointed  out  as  being  the  best  for 
Neuroptera,  was  on  the  Alf  side  of  the  river.  Here  the  vegetation 
of  the  hills  blended  with  that  of  the  river  bank,  forming  a  varied  flora. 
At  Bullay  we  separated,  meeting  again  at  Brussels. 

I  returned  by  way  of  Coblentz,  and  one  day's  collecting  there  on 
the  hill  sides  completed  a  pleasant  excursion. 

Pieris  brassiccB,  rapcB,  and  napi,  common  ;  Daplidice,  Trier,  Bullay,  and  Cob- 
lentz, one  at  each  place.  Leucophasia  sinapis,  one  specimen  in  the  village  of  Bullay. 
Colias  Hyale,  Bullay.  Thecla  spini,  Bullay.  Polyommatus  Phlaeas  and  Dorilis,  a 
few,  Bullay.  Lyccena  JEgon,  Gerolstein,  Astrarche,  Coblentz,  Icarus,  Bellargus, 
Corydon,  Hylas,  and  Argiolus,  Gerolstein.  Vanessa  c-album,  a  solitary  larva  on 
nettle,  Bullay — the  butterfly  was  noticed  at  all  the  places  we  visited  ;  urticcB  and 
cardui,  a  few.  Argynnis  Aglaia,  Gerolstein,  Paphia,  Trier.  Melanargia  Galatea, 
Gerolstein  and  Trier.  Erebia  cethiops,  one  specimen,  Coblentz,  close  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ehine.  Satyrus  Semele,  a  dark  form,  Gerolstein.  Pnrarge  MegcRra  and 
JEgeria,  TSpinephele  Janira,  Tithonus,  Hyperanthus,  Ccenonympha  Arcania  and 
Pamphilus,  and  Hesperia  lineola,  Gerolstein. 

Deilephila  euphorbice,  a  few  full  grown  larvoe  on  Spurge.  Sesia  ichneumoni- 
formis,  a  few  at  Gerolstein  by  sweeping. 

Setina  irrorella,  Gerolstein.  Lithosia  complana  and  complamda,  at  light, 
Bullay.  CaUimorpha  Hera,  Bullay  and  Coblentz.  Spilosoma  fuliginosa,  several  at 
light,  Bullay. 

Gnophos  obscurata  and  Aspilates  citraria,  Bullay.  Lythria  purpuraria, 
Gerolstein.  Fidonia  atomaria,  Minoa  euphorbiata,  Strenia  clathraria,  Ephyra 
porata,  Bullay.  Eupithecia  linariata,  Bullay,  lariciata.  Acidalia  perochraria, 
two  specimens,  this  species  flew  in  the  bright  sunshine  among  wild  marjoram, 
ornata,  and  atersata.     Euholia  mensuraria,  bipiinctaria,  and  Odezia  chaerophyllata. 

Agrotis  ravida,  at  light,  Gerolstein.  Calophasia  lunula,  Bullay.  Euclidia 
glyphica,  Gerolstein.      Odontia  dentalis,  among  Echium,  Bullay. 

Shrublands,  Eltham  : 

May  2nd,  1895. 


Monotonia  riifa  and  its  allies :  synonymical  note. — The  following  note  has  been 
communicated  by  Mens.  A.  Fauvel  of  Caen.  "Crotch  (Entomologist,  ii,  p.  179), 
upon  the  authority  of  Aube,  whose  types  I  have  seen,  correctly  established  the 
synonymy  of  Monotonia  quadrifoveolata,  Aub^,  and  M.  sttbquadrifoveolata,\f sXerh., 
but  this  is  not  followed  by  the  Eev.  Canon  Fowler  (Col.  Brit.  Islands,  iii,  p.  274-). 
The  synonymy  should  stand  thus  : — 
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\.—rufa,  Redt.,  1849. 

suhquadrifoveolata,  Waterh. 

quadri-impressa,  Reitt. 

ferruginea,  Bris. 

quadrifoveolata,  Fowl. 
2. — quadrifoveolata,  Aube,  Crotch. 

suhquadrifoveolata,  Fowl. 
3. — quadri-impressa,  Motsch.* 

Dieclci,  Reitt." 
— G.  C.  Champion,  Horsell :  April  22nd,  1895. 

Elater  pomorum  in  Sherwood  Forest. — I  have  recently  taken  E.  pomorum  in 
old  birch  in  Sherwood  Forest ;  the  species  has  also  been  taken  in  Sherwood  Forest 
and  on  Cannock  Chase  bj  Mr.  W.  G.  Blatch,  and  in  numbers  in  the  Dean  Forest  by 
Mr.  Hodgson  :  it  has  occurred  very  rarely  in  Scotland,  and  one  specimen  has  been 
found  in  Armagh  in  birch.  Mr.  Blatch  appears  to  have  found  it  in  oak  ;  it  has  never, 
apparently,  been  found  in  the  New  Forest.- — W.  W.  Fowler,  Lincoln  :  May  nth, 
1895. 

Deleaster  dichrous  near  Chingford.  — This  insect  is  usually  scarce  in  the  London 
district,  but  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  nine  by  digging  in  the  banks  of 
the  Ching  brook,  near  Higham's  Park,  on  May  10th.  Deleaster  occurred  generally 
in  couples,  probably  sexes  ;  Tachyrisa  flavitarsis  and  Trechus  micros  (1)  were  taken 
at  the  same  time. — E.  A.  Newbeey,  12,  Churchill  Road,  Dartmouth  Park,  N.W.  : 
May  12th,  1895. 

Longicornia  and  other  Coleoptera  in  1894. — The  following  were  taken  by  me 
last  year.  Leiopus  nebulosus  in  Richmond  Park  in  May  ;  in  the  New  Forest,  in 
June,  Hhagium  bifasciatum,  Anoplodera  sexgnttata,  Grammoptera  tabacicolor,  &. 
analis,  and  Elater  sanguinolentus ;  at  Wicken  Fen,  in  August,  a  single  specimen  of 
Oberea  oculata,  Anthocomus  rufus  being  rather  abundant  ;  Tetrops  prcBUsta  in 
Headley  Lane  in  September. —  W.  J.  Ashdown,  Belmont  Road,  Leatherhead  : 
April,  1895. 

Lepidoptera,  Sfc,  on  the  Bournemouth  Oolf-linJcs. — The  reference  on  p.  60  of 
the  current  volume  of  this  Magazine  to  the  loss  to  science  of  a  good  entomological 
locality  at  Bournemouth,  through  the  formation  of  the  golf-links,  has  led  to  the 
following  notes  on  some  insects  taken  there  by  myself  in  recent  years.  One  charac- 
teristic of  the  Common  in  question,  which  is  close  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  was  the 
extreme  abundance  of  specimens  —  Satyrus  Semele,  Lycasna  ALgon,  Phytometra 
viridaria  {cenea),  and  many  other  species  being  in  great  profusion.  Among  the 
Lepidoptera  taken  were  Lithosia  mesomella  on  the  pines  ;  Emydia  cribrum,  two 
specimens  on  a  part  of  the  ground  now  marked  out  for  building  plots  ;  Nemeophila 
russula,  Agrotis  strigula  (porphyrea),  Anaria  myrtUli,  Ueliothis  dipsacea,  Gnophos 
obscuraria,  Nemoria  viridata,  Bupalus  piniaria,  Pachycnemia  hippocastanaria, 
Eupithecia  pumilata,  Melanthia  albicillata,  Melanippe  galiata,   Pelurga  comitata, 

•  Not  British.— G.  C.  C. 
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and  numerous  others,  some  having  no  doubt  strayed  from  the  adjoining  woods.  Also 
Lohophora  viretata  at  a  neighbouring  gas  lamp.  Sugar  tried  one  night  attracted 
only  Dipterygia  scabriuscula  Cpinaetri)  and  Hypenodes  costcestrigalis. 

The  Nemoria  viridata  vary  from  dull  green  to  pale  yellowish-brown,  the  range 
of  variation  being  almost  identical  with  that  of  Pseudoterpna  pruinata  (cytisaria) 
from  the  same  locality,  extreme  forms  of  both  species  occurring  there  in  June,  1893, 
a  very  dry  season,  the  inference  being  that  the  pale  forms  are  caused  more  by  expo- 
sure to  sunlight  than  by  moisture. 

A  few  Micros  were  obtained,  including  Amblyptilia  acanthodactyla,  Cramhus 
pinellus,  Phycis  fiisca,  Pempelia  palumbella,  Aphomia  sociella,  Harpipteryx  xylos- 
tella,  and  Ergatis  ericinella. 

Other  Orders  were  equally  abundant,  the  only  notable  captures  being  a  ?  of 
JEschna  juncea,  L.,  on  August  14th,  1892,  rather  far  south  for  it ;  a  damaged  speci- 
men of  the  rare  weevil,  Cleonus  nehulosus,  found  after  one  of  the  periodical  fires 
which  devastated  the  upper  and  drier  parts  of  the  Common  ;  and  a  cj  of  MutlUa 
europeea.  There  are  many  similar  Commons  in  the  neighbourhood  extending  almost 
to  the  New  Forest,  and,  in  spite  of  golf,  Bournemouth  remains  an  excellent  centre 
for  entomological  work. — Id.  :  April  5th,  1895. 

Pieris  Daplidice  in  Staffordshire. — I  have  recently  acquired  the  remnants  of  a 
collection  of  insects  made  by  Mr.  S.  Bradbury,  of  Abbotts  Bromley,  and  in  it  I 
discovered,  bodiless  and  skewered  with  an  ordinary  pin,  a  specimen  of  Pieris 
Daplidice  labelled  '^  sinapis."  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  taken  at  Abbotts 
Bromley ;  he  never  went  from  home,  and  the  specimen  is  certainly  British  ;  indeed 
the  collector  does  not  exist  who  would  send  out  insects  set  like  this  one  was,  and  if 
it  had  been  sent  him,  it  would  certainly  have  had  the  correct  name.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  other  record  of  this  species  in  Staffordshire  exists. — Richard  Feeeb, 
Eugeley,  Staffordshire  :  April  25th,  1895. 

A  migration  of  Pyrameis  cardui  in  California. — Mr.  G.  D.  Franham,  of  River- 
side, California,  gives  an  account  (Ent.  News,  vi,  p.  150)  of  a  swarm  of  this  insect 
in  that  State.  In  a  lane  about  80  rods  long,  a  flight  was  observed  at  9  a.m.,  and 
from  then  to  noon  it  was  estimated  that  200  butterflies  passed  each  minute.  At  2 
p.m.  about  50  passed  in  the  same  time  ;  but  at  4  p.m.  only  an  occasional  one  was  to 
be  seen.  The  direction  was  from  south  to  north ;  exact  date  not  given,  but  pre- 
sumably in  April  of  this  year. — Eds. 

Pyrameis  Callirhoe :  correction  of  an  error. — May  I  correct  a  lapsus  calami  in 
my  article  on  the  Butterflies  of  Tenerife  (Pt.  II)  which  appeared  in  the  April  No. 
of  this  Magazine?  I  misquoted  Lang,  and  said,  in  referring  to  P.  Callirhoe: — it 
"was  imported  into  the  Canary  Islands  from  South  Portugal  and  Andalusia."  Lang 
says  (Rhop.  Europ.,  p.  178)  : — "  Habitat,  China  and  Northern  India,  the  Canaries, 
chiefly  the  Isle  of  Tencriffe,  whence  it  has  been  imported,  and  has  become  acclima- 
tized, in  the  South  of  France  and  Andalusia."  Milli^re  says  : — "  a  ete  prise  sur  lee 
c6te8  meridionalcs  du  Portugal  oh  I'esp^ce,  originaire  de  I'ile  de  Teneriffe,  doit  s'etre 
acclimatee." — Sidney  Ckompton,  Santa  Cruz,  Tenerife  :  April  21st,  1895. 
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Ephemeridce  in  brackish-water  streamlets. — About  a  mile  aouth-westwards  of 
Hammam-es-Salahin,  Biskra,  near  a  low  crater-like  hill  of  volcanic  rock,  and  two 
little  reed-fringed  pools  (a  place  for  dragons),  two  or  three  trickling  streamlets  cut 
deep  gullies  through  sandy  clay.  The  water  is  salt  enough  to  leave  a  taste  behind 
for  an  hour  after  rinsing  the  mouth,  and  is  inhabited  by  minute  seashore  Mollusca 
of  the  genus  Hydrobia.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  surprising  to  find  nymphs  of  Ephe- 
meridcB  quite  at  home  with  these  water-snails.  The  species  most  in  evidence  is 
Cloeon  dipterum,  L. ;  its  nymphs  are  plentiful.  But  from  the  presence  of  a  female 
imago  of  CcBnis  halterata,  F.,  floating  on  the  surface  of  one  of  the  streamlets,  as  if 
drowned  while  ovipositing,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  nymphs  of  this  species 
also  might  be  discovered  on  the  clay  at  the  bottom,  if  carefully  looked  after. — A.  E. 
Eaton,  Biskra,  Algeria  :  April,  1895. 

Further  Notes  from  Biskra,  Algeria. — Very  little  rain  having  fallen  this 
winter  near  Biskra,  herbage  is  greatly  dwarfed  in  the  Ziban  in  comparison  with  the 
growth  of  last  year.  Simultaneously  several  of  the  Lepidoptera  that  were  in 
abundance  last  spring,  viz.,  Pyrameis  cardui,  Plusia  gamma  and  Plutella  crucifera- 
rum,  have  appeared  this  season  in  scanty  numbers.  P.  cardui,  however,  was  fairly 
common  for  a  few  weeks  from  the  end  of  January.  Stenopteryx  hybridalis  and  one 
of  the  Noctuce  are  also  much  fewer  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  are  more  re- 
stricted in  their  topograpliical  range  ;  tlie  former  was  common  in  February  (when  a 
brood  issued)  and  March,  in  places. 

An  additional  food-plant  for  Papilio  Machaon  may  be  noted.  Larvse  occur 
sparingly  on  umbels  of  Ferula  vesceritensis,  Cosson  and  Durieu,  a  plant  akin  to 
Peucedanum,  employed  for  blistering  by  the  Arabs. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  such  Lepidoptera  as  feed  on  perennial  plants  in  the 
Ziban.  Larva;  of  Deilephila  eupkorbicB  are  as  abundant  now  as  ever,  and  so  are 
those  of  the  Fritillary  on  the  LinaricB  and  Antirrhinum.  The  number  of  swallow- 
tails on  the  wing  has  also  undergone  no  diminution  this  season,  and  larvae  abound. 
—Id. 

Aepophilus  Bonnairii  with  an  abnormal  antenna. — Mr.  J.  H.  Keys,  of  Plymouth, 
has  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  three  living  specimens  of  this  insect  which  he  had 
just  captured.  One  of  them  is  remarkable  for  having  an  aberrant  number  of  joints 
in  the  right  antenna,  there  being  but  three  instead  of  four,  as  in  the  other  one.  The 
2nd  joint  is  slightly  lengthened  and  thickened,  the  third  (now  the  terminal)  is 
shortened,  thickened  and  abruptly  ended.  On  former  occasions,  when  noting  similar 
deformations  in  the  Lygaidae,  in  which  Family  almost  only  they  have  been  noticed 
(vols,  ii,  270,  iii,  200,  xiii,  180),  I  have  ventured  to  think  they  have  been  caused  by 
the  casual  amputation  of  the  last  normal  joint  just  before  the  final  moult  of  the  in- 
tegument, and  that  the  effort  to  restore  the  antenna  has  resulted  in  the  elongation 
of  the  2nd  and  thickening  of  the  3rd  joint,  but  nqver  in  the  restoration  of  an  entire 
4th  joint.— J.  W.  Douglas,  153,  Lewisham  Eoad,  S.E. :  May  \2th,  1895. 

Echinomyia  ursina,  Mg.,  again  common. — It  may  be  worth  while  recording  the 
occurrence  of  this  usually  rare  insect  for  the  second  year  in  succession  in  considera- 
ble numbers  at  Wyre  Forest  during  Easter.     Although  common,  it  was  not  in  such 
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swarms  as  in  the  previous  season.  As  47  out  of  50  specimens  taken  by  myself  last 
year  in  the  same  locality  were  males,  I  was  on  the  look  out  for  females,  but  all  the 
captures  proved  to  be  males,  so  that  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  either  the  females 
come  out  later,  or  the  males  largely  outnumber  their  partners. — Ralph  C.  Bradley, 
Sutton  ColdBeld  :  May,  1895. 

Abundance  of  Bombylius  major.— On  April  12th  I  visited  Epping  Forest  for 
Diptera,  and  found  B.  major  abundant,  hovering  over  the  sallows  in  the  hot  sun- 
shine, or  sunning  itself  with  outstretched  wings  on  the  hedge  banks.  I  hear  that  it 
has  been  swarming  all  over  the  Forest.  On  the  16th  I  worked  Box  Hill  and 
Mickleham  Downs,  and  found  it  as  abundant  as  in  the  Forest,  but  on  quite  different 
plants,  namely,  Viola  sylcatica  and  Nepeta  glechoma,  the  latter,  with  its  strongly 
scented  blossoms,  attracting  many  more  insects  than  the  almost  odourless  Viola.  I 
noticed  the  Bomhylii  continued  at  these  plants  right  up  till  sunset,  and  I  believe 
there  were  more  feeding  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  than  at  mid-day,  and  they 
were  certainly  much  less  shy.  The  sexes  were  about  equally  distributed. — F.  B. 
Jennings,  Meadow  Cottage,  Tanner's  End,  Edmonton,  N.  :  April  \%th,  1895. 


Die  Kafer  von  Mitteleuropa.  Bearbeitet  von  Ludwig  Ganglbauek. 
Zweiter  Band.  Familienreihe  Staphylinoidea.  I  Theil  Staphylinidse,  Pselaphidse. 
Vienna  :  Carl  Gerold's  Sohn.     1895.     VI  and  880  pp.     38  cuts. 

This  volume  is  interesting  in  two  aspects  :  1,  as  being  not  a  mere  compilation, 
but  the  result  of  original  work  ;  and  2,  as  an  attempt  to  produce  a  work  that  will 
enable  the  collector  to  determine  his  species  in  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  difficult 
of  the  Families  of  Coleoptera  by  the  aid  of  tables  and  descriptions. 

Herr  Ganglbauer  has  worked  at  the  classification  of  the  StaphylinidoB,  and  de- 
votes some  pages  to  the  examination  of  the  systems  previously  proposed  by  others. 
He  finds  himself  compelled  to  reject  the  method  of  C.  G.  Thomson,  and  to  simplify 
Erichson's  system  by  uniting  into  one  the  five  tribes  by  wliich  that  systematist 
terminated  his  arrangement  of  the  Family  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Oxyporus 
and  EvcEsthetus  and  some  others  have  subfamily  rank  assigned  to  them.  These  are 
pretty  nearly  the  results  that  were  arrived  at  in  the  last  work,  the  Biologia  Centrali 
Americana,  in  which  the  Family  Staphylinidce  was  dealt  with  as  a  whole.  Ganglbauer 
suggests  that  a  further  reduction  in  the  number  of  subfamilies  may  be  effected  by 
uniting  the  AleocharlncB,  Trichophyince,  Habrocerinm  and  Tachyporin<B,  thus  re- 
ducing the  number  of  subfamilies  found  in  Europe  to  nine  ;  the  Micropeplincs  being 
included  as  one  of  these.  The  number  of  subfamilies  for  the  whole  world  would 
then  be  eleven,  there  being  two  subfamilies  that  have  no  representatives  in  Europe. 

The  Staphylinidce  arc  undoubtedly  the  most  trying  of  all  the  European  beetles 
to  the  collector  ;  they  are  much  more  difficult  to  mount  satisfactorily  than  other 
beetles  are,  and  the  determination  of  their  species  requires  a  trained  eye  and  careful 
use  thereof.  Granted  these,  Herr  Ganglbauer's  book  will  be  found  the  most  useful 
that  has  yet  been  published   for  the   purpose  of  upccios  determination.     The  tables 
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have  been  carefully  prepared,  and  are  supplemented  by  paragraphs  in  which  con- 
densed statements  as  to  the  characters  of  each  species  are  given.  These  extend  to 
considerable  length,  but  this  at  present  is  inevitable.  Collections  of  StaphylinidcB 
are  usually  very  imperfect,  those  in  the  public  Museums  being  almost  without  ex- 
ception miserable,  a  disgrace  to  the  Institutions.  As  long  as  this  continues  to  be 
the  case  it  will  be  necessary  that  hand-books  should  attempt  to  atone  for  it  by 
descriptions.  But  when  collections  become  more  complete  and  accessible,  and  are 
better  prepared,  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  the  extent  of  this  part  of  entomological 
literature  very  greatly.  We  mention  this  because  one  constantly  meets  with  re- 
proaches against  systematic  entomologists  because  their  literature  is  so  fearfully 
long  and  dry.  That  is  really  the  fault  of  the  Museums,  for  when  good  collections 
exist  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  literature  of  species  descriptions  will  become  very 
much  less  extensive,  it  being  far  more  satisfactory  to  name  species  with  certainty  by 
means  of  a  good  collection,  aided  by  brief  notes  as  to  the  nature  of  the  more  im- 
portant specific  characters.  It  will  always  be  necessary  to  give  descriptions  of  new 
species,  but  we  repeat  that  the  constant  repetition  of  descriptions  of  old  species  is 
a  necessary  result  of  the  deficiencies  of  accessible  collections. 

We  can  recommend  Herr  Ganglbauer's  book  as  being  on  the  whole  the  best 
available  to  the  European  collector  of  StaphylinidcB  and  Pselaphida  for  aid  in  the 
determination  of  his  species. — D.  Shaep. 

Eighteenth  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  on  the  Noxious  and 
Beneficial  Insects  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Seventh  Report  of  S.  A.  Forbes, 
for  the  years  1891  and  1892.     Springfield,  111.     1894.     8vo,  117  pp.,  and  15  plates. 

This  Report  fully  sustains  Dr.  Forbes'  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  astute 
Economic  Entomologists.  The  author  has  been  engaged  on  a  Monograph  of  the 
insects  injurious  to  Indian  Corn,  and  this  forms  Part  i  of  the  whole,  and  relates 
solely  to  species  attacking  the  seed  in  the  earth  and  the  root  of  the  plant.  The 
known  insect  ills  that  Indian  Corn  is  heir  to,  are  stated  as  214  species,  and  of  these  18 
attack  the  seed,  and  27  the  plant  below  ground,  so  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole  are  treated  on  in  this  bulky  first  instalment.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred 
that  all,  or  even  a  considerable  part,  are  peculiar  to  Indian  Corn  ;  nor  that  all  are 
really  destructive  in  an  important  degree  :  some  are  only  considered  "  menacers." 
We  have  no  space  to  go  into  details,  but  mention  as  of  special  importance  no  less 
than  five  species  of  subterranean  Aphides.     The  plates  are  excellent. 

A  Manual  foe  the  Study  op  Insects  :  by  John  Henry  Comstock  and 
Anna  Batsfoed  Comstoce.  8vo,  pp.  701,  with  numerous  illustrations.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  Comstock  Publishing  Company.     1895. 

In  the  United  States  a  "  Guide  "  to  the  study  of  Insects  has  long  existed  in 
many  editions  :  we  now  have  a  "  Manual."  Both  of  course  cover  the  same  ground, 
but  the  plan  of  treatment  is  very  different,  therefore  the  two  works  do  not  clash. 
The  system  followed  is  strictly  phylogenetic,  the  Insecta  beginning  with  the  Thysa- 
nura  and  ending  with  the  Hymenoptera.  Nineteen  Orders  are  recognised,  resulting 
from  the  comparatively  new  practice  of  splitting  up  the  old  Neuroptera  and  Orthoptera. 
Two  distinctive  features  are  claimed,  viz.,  a  tabulation  of  all  the  Families  known  to 
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occur  in  North  America,  and  an  atlonipt  to  homologize  wing  neuration,  b>it  this  hitter 
is  only  partially  carried  out,  and  is  wanting  in  the  old  Neuroptera,  &c.,  where  it  seems 
to  us  to  be  most  needed.  As  another  feature  may  be  mentioned  the  attempt  to  indicate 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  all  the  scientific  names  quoted  :  we  fear  this  will  not  be  of 
great  service,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  no  clue  to  the  laws  that  govern  "  quantities,"  and 
helps  the  student  little  further  than  with  the  names  in  the  book,  which  are  naturally 
only  a  tithe  of  those  existing.  The  crowded  illustrations  are  nearly  all  original 
(which  in  itself  is  almost  a  new  feature  in  American  works  on  general  Entomology), 
and  by  the  careful  hand  of  the  "junior  editor"  (Mrs.  Comstock).  The  majority 
of  these  are  excellent;  there  is  a  blackness  about  them  that  in  a  few  cases 
(notably  in  the  sculpture  of  the  elytra  of  the  Coleoptera)  obscures  the  subject, 
whereas  in  others  it  brings  out  the  details  in  a  wonderfully  clear  manner.  It  is 
impossible  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  analyze  the  work  in  a  general  way.  It  is 
unequal — most  works  of  this  nature  are  so — and  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the 
old  Order  Neuroptera,  which  does  not  receive  sufficient  detail,  such  an  important 
Family  or  Order  for  instance  as  the  Odonata  being  dismissed  in  three  pages  (in- 
cluding illustrations)  with  not  a  word  about  the  unique  (in  insects)  condition  of  the 
genital  organs  of  the  male.  The  Lepidoptera,  Coleoptera,  Diptera  and  Eymenoptera 
are  worked  out  at  great  length.  The  Lepidoptera  are  divided  into  two  sub-Orders, 
JugatcB  and  Frenat<v,  according  as  to  whether  the  two  pairs  of  wings  are  united  by 
a  "jugum"  or  a  "frenulum,"  the  former  including  only  the  UepiaJida  and  Microp- 
terygidcB,*  and  the  latter  all  the  other  Families,  and  if  in  some  of  these  other  Families 
the  frenulum  does  not  exist,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  in  the  course  of  Natural 
Selection  it  has  been  lost.  The  Coleoptera  are  also  divided  into  two  sub-Orders, 
viz.,  "  typical  Coleoptera  "  and  Rhynchophora.  The  specially  weak  point  of  the 
book  appears  to  us  to  consist  in  an  almost  general  absence  of  reference  to  the  works 
or  opinions  of  other  authors,  and,  as  a  result,  a  too  dogmatic  belief  by  the  senior 
author  in  his  own  views,  but  this  possibly  results  from  a  thoroughgoing  acceptance 
of  Natural  Selection  as  the  one  factor  in  Evolution.  Prof.  Comstock  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  produced  a  work  on  general  entomology  that  must  take  a 
foremost  place  amongst  the  scientific  literature  of  the  subject,  though  we  do  not 
expect  advanced  students  will  be  able  to  accept  all  his  conclusions.  We  ask,  why 
do  American  authors  employ  heavily  "  loaded  "  paper  for  their  works,  and  what  will 
be  the  condition  of  those  works  a  hundred  years  hence  in  consequence  ?— R.  McL. 


BiRMiNonAM  Entomological  Society  :  March  18th,  1895.  —  Mr.  P.  W. 
Abbott,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright  showed  two  specimens  of  Zygana  from  the  New  Forest, 
which  he  could  not  satisfactorily  determine.  Mr.  Abbott  believed  them  to  be 
trifolii.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  showed  a  spider  from  Sutton,  which  was  much  like 
Formica  rufa  in  general  appearance.  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott  showed  a  nice  series  of 
Hesperia  Actceon  from  Lulworth.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  showed  a  box  from  his  col- 
lection, containing  amongst  others  the  Psychidce  ;  and  he  gave  s  short  description 

«  This  reminds  us  that  in  the  "  Insecta  Britannica,  Tinein.n,"  the  wings  of  Micrnpteryx  arc 
erroneotisly  figxired  as  posse.ssing  a  distinct  "  fvenulutn."    r/.  PI.  n,  fig.  4.  ^^ 
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of  the  species,  and  remarked  that  they  offered  a  good  field  for  further  work ;  one 
Solenobia  he  possessed  Mr.  Barrett  believed  to  be  new,  and  wished  to  see  more 
specimens,  it  was  taken  in  Wyre  Forest. 

April  22nd,  1895. — Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune-Bakee,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  exhibited  : — By  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley,  three  species  of  Crabro 
varius  and  anxius  from  Wyre  Forest,  and  specimen  of  pubescens  from  Sutton  ;  he 
said  that  only  four  other  specimens  of  pubescens  are  known  to  Mr.  Saunders  from 
Britain.  Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau,  Andrena  angustior  (2)  from  Solihull,  a  rare 
species.  Mr.  Wainwright,  other  Hymenoptera.  Mr.  C.  Runge,  eggs  of  Asphalia 
flavicornis  as  found,  being  laid  singly  in  the  forks  of  birch  twigs.  Mr.  Marti- 
neau read  a  paper  on  a  collection  made  indoors  in  his  house  at  Solihull ;  he 
started  the  collection  in  consequence  of  a  questioned  statement  that  100  species  of 
insects  might  be  found  in  a  house  in  one  year  ;  he  had  taken  136  during  the  past 
year,  and  believed  that  if  he  could  have  been  at  home  more  in  the  day  time  he 
might  have  made  it  200.  The  most  unexpected  species  were  Acidalia  virgularia 
and  Tinea  semifulvella  (1  each),  neither  having  been  taken  locally  before.  He 
noticed  that  Culex  annulatus  and  pipiens,  which  were  common  in  the  cellars,  only 
settled  on  the  brickwork,  never  on  plastered  laths  which  formed  part  of  the  ceiling. 
— CoLBRAN  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society: 
April  nth,  1895.— C.  Gr.  Baerett,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Winkley,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Ealing,  exhibited  and  read 
notes  on  a  bred  series  of  Nyssia  hispidaria,  Hb. ;  one  specimen  was  whitish,  without 
the  central  band,  and  having  only  the  transverse  lines  and  apical  streak  dark  grey  ; 
another  example  was  uniformly  smoky-black.  Mr.  Edwards,  male  and  female 
Dyiiaster  Napoleon,  and  a  specimen  of  Caligo  martia  from  Brazil.  A  discussion 
took  place  as  to  the  season,  and  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  present  spring  was 
some  three  weeks  later  than  last  year. 

April  2bth,  1895.  -T.  W.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Ashdown,  of  Leatherhead,  was  elected  a  Member. 

Mr.  Frohawk  exhibited  a  var.  of  Papilio  Machaon,  L.,  having  ochreous-yellow 
blotches  at  the  anal  angle,  and  the  blue  markings  almost  white  ;  it  was  bred  from  a 
Wicken  larva.  Mr.  Mansbridge,  three  melanic  specimens  of  Fhigalia  pedaria,  Fb., 
taken  by  him  this  year  near  Barnsley,  and  remarked  on  the  gradual  extension  of 
this  variation  ;  Mr.  Adkin  said  that  Mr.  South  had  taken  one  example  at  Maccles- 
field. Mr.  Moore,  a  specimen  of  Pterostichus  madidus,  F.,  which  had  been  attacked 
by  a  Oordius.  Mr.  Turner  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Plusia  moneta,  Fab.,  which  was 
taken  at  West  Wickham  in  July,  1894,  by  Mr.  Slade,  of  Gellatly  Road,  Hatcham  ; 
also  a  series  of  Spilosoma  menthastri,  Esp.,  two  specimens  having  only  a  few  small 
dots  on  the  fore-wings,  three  Scotch  forms  with  a  darker  ground  and  having  the 
second  line  more  or  less  complete,  especially  in  one  specimen. 

•     May  9th,  1895.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.   Williams   exhibited  a  curious   cluster  of  cocoons  fastened  on  a  twig  in  a 
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caterpillar-like  group.  Mr.  T.  W.  Hall,  a  var.  of  Sphinx  ocellalus,  L.,  having  a 
considerable  obscuration  of  the  ocelli.  Mr.  Enock,  specimens  of  the  exceedingly 
rare  Polynema  natans,  Lub.,  one  of  the  MymaridcB,  which  inhabits  water,  and  lays 
its  eggs  in  those  of  the  dragon-fly.  In  describing  it,  he  said  that  it  used  its  wings 
for  swimming,  and  although  observed  first  in  1862  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  had  only 
once  been  seen  since ;  he  himself  had  until  the  present  week  vainly  looked  for  it. 
Mr.  Mansbridge  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Prairie  Insects,"  giving  an 
account  of  the  insect  inhabitants  of  prairies  in  the  Indian  territory,  other  than 
Lepidoptera.  In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Messrs.  Pearce,  Carrington,  and 
Warne  gave  their  experiences  in  similar  regions. — Ht.  J.  Turner,  lion..  Sec. 

Entomological  Sociestt  of  London:  May  \st,  1895. — Professor  Raphael 
Meldola,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Oswald  H.  Latter,  M.A.,  of  the  Charterhouse,  Godalming,  was  elected  a 
Fellow;  and  Dr.  C.  G.  Thomson,  of  the  University,  Lund,  Sweden,  was  elected  an 
Honorary  Fellow,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Pastor  Wallencren. 

Mr.  Horace  St.  J.  Donisthorpe  exhibited  a  variety  of  Rhagium  bijasciatum,  taken 
in  the  New  Forest,  in  which  the  elytra  were  of  a  light  testaceous  colour.  Mr. 
Waterhouse  exhibited  a  living  larva  of  a  Longicorn  Beetle  found  in  a  boot-tree 
which  had  been  in  constant  use  by  the  owner  for  fourteen  years,  the  last  seven  of 
which  had  been  spent  in  India.  The  specimen  was  brought  to  the  British  Museum 
on  May  6th,  1890,  and  was  put  into  a  block  of  beech  wood  in  which  it  had  lived  ever 
since  ;  it  did  not  appear  to  have  altered  in  any  way  during  these  five  years.  It  had 
burrowed  about  eight  inches,  and  probably  made  its  exit  accidentally.  Mr. 
Blandford  referred  to  a  similar  case  which  had  come  under  his  notice.  Mr.  C.  G. 
Barrett  exhibited  a  long  series  of  the  dark  and  strongly -marked  varieties  of 
Agrotis  cursoria  and  Agrotis  tritici,  taken  on  the  sandhills  of  the  North-East 
coast  of  Scotland  by  Mr.  Arthur  Home,  of  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Dale  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  a  Sesia — supposed  to  be  a  new  species — from  the  New  Forest.  Mr. 
O.  E.  Janson  exhibited  a  remarkable  species  of  CiirculionidcB  from  the  island  of 
Gilolo,  having  exceedingly  long  and  slender  rostrum,  antennae  and  legs,  it  was 
apparently  an  undescribed  species  of  the  genus  Talanthia,  Pascoe.  Mr.  Nelson 
Richardson  called  attention  to  a  paper  by  himself,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Dorset 
Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club,  on  the  subject  of  Dorset  Lepidoptera 
in  1892  and  1893.  Mr.  W.  L.  Distant  communicated  a  paper,  entitled,  "On  a 
probable  explanation  of  an  unverified  observation  relative  to  the  family  FulgoridcB." 
In  this  paper  the  author  cited  the  expressed  opinions  of  certain  naturalists  as  to  the 
luminous  properties  of  some  species  of  this  family.  In  the  discussion  which 
ensued  Mr.  Blandford  said  he  thought  further  evidence  was  required  on  the  subject 
of  the  alleged  luminosity  in  the  Fulgorida  before  the  statements  contained  in  Mr. 
Distant's  paper  could  be  accepted.  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker,  R.N.,  contributed  a  paper, 
entitled,  "  A  Preliminary  List  of  the  Butterflies  of  Hong-Kong,  based  on  Observations 
and  Captures  made  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  of  1892  and  1893." 
Professor  Meldola  commented  on  the  interesting  character  of  the  paper  from  an 
Entomological  point  of  view,  and  the  value  of  the  observations  therein  on  the 
Geology,  Botany,  and  Climate  of  Hong-Kong. — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Sec. 
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LIST  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  COMMON  TO  BRITAIN  &  NORTH  AMERICA. 
BY    G.    C.    CHAMPIOTf,    F  Z.S. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Entomological  Society,  xxi, 
pp.  345-416  (October,  1894),  Dr.  John  Hamilton  gives  a  carefully 
revised  "  Catalogue  of  the  Coleoptera  common  to  North  America, 
Northern  Asia  and  Europe,  with  distribution  and  bibliography."  The 
total  number  of  species  enumerated  is  594,  of  which  216  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  into  North  America.  The  remainder  are  com- 
mon to  North  America  and  Europe,  and  with  the  exception  of  50 
(which  almost  certainly  occur  there)  to  Northern  Asia  also.  As 
no  fewer  than  384  of  the  species  enumerated  are  found  in  Britain, 
I  think  a  list  of  these  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  British  Coleop- 
terists.  The  species  (78)  marked  *  are  more  or  less  cosmopolitan  ; 
those  (111)  marked  f  are,  according  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  probably  intro- 
duced in  North  America;  those  (23)  marked  %  have  not  yet  been 
recorded  from  North  Asia  ;  and  those  (172)  without  special  mark  are 
apparently  endemic  in  Britain,  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  North 
America.  An  analysis  of  the  list  appended  below  shows  that  nearly 
all  the  Clavicornia  are  cosmopolitan,  and  the  Heteromera  also,  the 
Melandryida  (2)  and  Pythidce  (1)  excepted.  All  the  Curculionid(S  hut 
ten  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  North  America.  The  endemic 
species  common  to  Britain  and  North  America  belong  to  the  Stapliyli- 
nidcB  (63),  DytiscidcB  (22),  Oarabidce  (17),  Chrysomelidcs  (12),  CurciiU- 
onidas  (11),  HydrophilidcB  (11),  Coccinellidce  (7),  SiJphidcd  (4),  Elate- 
ridae  (4),  HisteridcB  (3),  Scolytidce  (3),  Gyrinidae  (3). 

In  the  following  list,  whicb  includes  384  species,  I  have  adopted 
the  nomenclature  of  Sharp  and  Fowler's  "  Catalogue,"  in  preference 
to  that  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  as  it  will  be  more  easily  understood  by  British 
students.  LymexyJon  navale,  L.,  and  Latheticus  oryzcB,C  0.  Waterh.,  do 
not  appear  to  have  yet  reached  North  America  ;  it  is  possible,  however, 
that  L.  sericeum,  Harris,  may  not  be  distinct  from  L.  navale,  L.  Dr. 
Hamilton's  Catalogue  tends  to  show  that  there  is  no  true  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  Nearctic  and  Pala?arctic  regions,  many  northern 
species  being  common  to  both  continents.  To  further  emphasize  this 
it  may  be  noted  that  very  many  genera  are  common  to  Europe  and 
North  America,  in  which  the  Nortb  American  representatives  are 
extremely  closely  allied  to  the  European. 

fCarabus  granulatus,  L.  Elaphrus  lapponieus,  G-yll. 

t        „        iiemoralis,  Miill.  Blethisa  multipunctata,  L. 

Elaphrus  riparius,  L.  Notiopliilus  aquaticus,  L. 
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Loricera  pilicornis,  F. 
Dyscliiriu8  feneus,  Dej. 
fCliviiia  fossor,  L. 
Bembidium  lifctorale,  Oliv. 

„  paludosum,  Panz. 

„  lampros,  Hcrbst. 

„  flammulatum,  Clairv. 

,,  assimile,  Gyll. 

„  4-maculatum,  L. 

Patrobus  septentrionis,  Dej. 
fTrechus  ruben8,  F. 
Pterosticlius  vitreus,  Dej. 
Amara  apriearia,  Payk. 
fLicinus  silphoide8,  F. 

Badister  bipustulatus,  F. 
fPristonychus  terricola,  Herbst. 
Miseodera  arctica,  Payk. 
Ilaliplus  ruficollis,  Deg. 
Ccalambus  inaequalis,  F. 
Deronectes  griseostriatus,  Deg. 
Hydroporus  septentrionalis,  Gyll. 
„  rivalis,  Gyll. 

„  longicornis,  Sharp. 

,,  obscurus,  Sturm. 

„  melanocephalus,  Gyll. 

„  tristis,  Payk. 

„  oblongus,  Staph. 

„  palustris,  L. 

Ilybius  ater,  Deg. 
„       subEeneus,  Er. 
„       fuliginosus,  F. 
Agabus  congener,  Payk. 
„       aroticus,  Payk. 
Ehantus  notatus,  F. 

„         bistriatus,  Berg. 
Dytiscus  marginalis,  L. 

„         circumcinctus,  Ahr. 
„         lapponicus,  Gyll. 
Graphoderes  cinereus,  L. 
Gyrinus  minutus,  F. 
„        marinu8,  Gyll. 
„        opacus,  Sahib. 
Helopborus  tuberculatus,  Gyll. 
Hydrobius  fuscipes,  L. 
tSphseridium  scarabajoides,  L. 
Cercyon  littoralis,  Gyll. 
J       „        depressus,  Steph. 


tCercyon  unipunctatus,  L. 
„        quisquilius,  L. 
„        aquaticus,  Muls. 
„        lateralis,  Marsh. 
„        analis,  Payk. 
t       „        flavipes,  F. 
t       „        melanocephalus,  L. 
t       I)        pygiDseus,  111. 
t       ,,        nigriceps,  Marsh. 
„        lugubris,  Payk. 
,,        minutus,  Muls. 
t       ,,        granarius,  Er. 
Cryptopleurum  atomarium,  F. 
*Aleochara  lata,  Grav. 
„  fuscipes,  F. 

„  mcerens,  Gyll. 

,,  morion,  Grav. 

„  nitida,  Grav. 

JMicroglossa  suturalis.  Sahib. 
fHomalota  angustula,  Gyll. 

„         analis,  Grav. 
t         „         cavifrons,  Sharp. 

*  „         sordida.  Marsh. 
,,         parva.  Sahib. 

*  ,,         fungi,  Grav. 

*  „         coriaria,  Kr. 
t         „         divisa,  Miirk. 

„         palustris,  Kies. 
X         „         aquatica,  Th. 
t         ,,         pavens,  Er. 

„         graminicola,  Grav. 
Epipeda  plana,  Gyll. 
tLeptusa  fumida,  Er. 
fPlacusa  complanata,  Er. 
t       ,,        infima,  Er. 
fOligota  parva,  Kr. 

*  „        pusillima,  Grav. 
f  Gyrophfsna  afTinis,  Sahib, 
t  „  strictula,  Er. 

Gymnusa  brevicoUis,  Payk. 
f         „        variegala,  Kies. 
Mylleena  dubia,  Grav. 
,,         niinuta,  Grav. 
t       „         iufuseata,  Kr. 
fHypocyptus  longicornis,  Payk. 
t  „  Iffiviusculus,  Mann. 

JTachinus  pallipes,  Grav. 
,,         elongatus,  Gyll. 
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Tachyporus  chrysoraelinus,  L. 
„  brunneus,  F. 

*Cilea  silphoides,  L. 
Conosoma  littoreum,  L. 

„  pubescens,  Payk. 

Megacronus  cingulatus,  Mann. 
Bolitobius  pygmaeus,  F. 
X         „  exoletus,  Er. 

Mycetoporus  splendidus,  Grar. 
t  ,,  punctus,  Gryll. 

„  lepidus,  Grav. 

fAcylophorus  glabricoUis,  Boisd. 
*Q,uedius  fulgidus,  F. 

*  ,,       mesomelinus,  Marsh. 
„       molochinus,  Grav. 

„       fulvicollis,  Steph. 
Quedionuchus  laevigatus,  Gyll. 
*Creophilu8  maxillosus,  L. 
fStaphylinus  erythropterus,  L. 
t         „  CEesareus,  Cederh. 

fOcypus  ater,  Grav. 
*Philonthu8  aeneus,  Rossi. 

„  umbratilis,  Grav.^ 

t         „  politus,  F. 

„  debilis,  Grav. 

*  „  varians,  Payk. 

*  „  longicornis,  Steph. 

*  „  discoideus,  Grav. 

*  „  thermarum,  Aube. 

*  „  quisquilarius,  Gyll. 
„           fulvipes,  F. 

„  micans,  Grav. 

*  „  sordidu8,  Grav. 

„  cephalotes,  Grav. 

*  „  ventralis,  Grav. 

*  „  nigritulus,  Grav. 
Actobius  cinerascens,  Grav. 

*  „         procerulus,  Grav. 
fCafius  sericeus,  Holme. 
tXantliolinus  fulgidus,  F. 

„  punctulatus,  Payk. 

*Leptacinu8  batychrus,  Gyll. 

*  ,,  parurapunctatus,  Gyll. 
JDianous  coerulescens,  Gyll. 

Stenus  bipunctatus,  Er. 
„      juno,  F. 


Stenus  declaratus,  Er.  (nanus,  Steph.). 
„      canaliculatus,  Gyll. 
„      morio,  Grav. 
„      tarsalis,  Ljungh. 
„      argus,  Grav. 
*Medon  ochraceus,  Grav. 

*  „      obsoletus,  Nordm. 
Lathrobium  quadratum,  Payk. 

„  terminatum,  Grav. 

Bledius  opacus,  Block. 
*0xytelu8  sculptus,  Grav. 

*  „        rugosus,  F. 

„        laqueatus.  Marsh. 
„        nitidulus,  Grav. 
t        „        tetracarinatus,  Block. 
*Trogophloeus  riparius,  Lac. 

„  corticinus,  Grav. 

t  „  fuliginosus,  Grav. 

„  pusillus,  Grav. 

„  tenellus,  Er. 

fCoprophilus  striatulus,  F. 
Geodromicus  nigrita,  Miill. 
Acidota  crenata,  F. 
Arpedium  brachypterum,  Grav. 
Lathrimseum  atrocephalum,  Gyll. 
Olophrum  fuscura,  Grav. 
Homalium  caesum,  Grav. 
„  pusillum,  Grav. 

„  florale,  Payk. 

t         „  rivulare,  Payk. 

Protinus  brachypterus,  F. 
X         „      atomarius,  Er. 

Megarthrus  sinuatocoUis,  Lac. 
JPseudopsis  sulcata,  Newm. 
t?  Bryaxis  sanguinea,  L. 
JLeptinus  testaceus,  Miill. 
Necrophorus  raortuorum,  F. 
Silpha  opaca,  L. 
JSphserites  glabratus,  F. 
Hister  merdarius,  HofFua. 
„       bimaculatus,  L. 
*Carcinop8,  14-striata,  Steph. 

Gnathoncus  rotundatus,  Kug. 
;{;Ptenidiuin  evanescens.  Marsh. 
X        „         atomaroides,  Motsch. 


1  Omitted  in  Sharp  and  Fowler's  Catalogue. 
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JTrichopteryx  ambigua,  Matlh. 

„  eericaiis,  Heer. 

X  „  fascicularis,  Herbst. 

,,  atomaria,  Deg. 

JA-ctinopteryx  fucicola,  All. 
JSmicrus  filicornis,  Fairm. 

Hippodaiuia  variegata,  Goeze. 
„  13-i)uiictata,  L. 

Coccinella  11 -punctata,  L. 

Adalia  bipunctata,  L. 

Anatis  ocellata,  L. 

Haljzia  14-guttata,  L. 

Scymnus  arcuatus,  Rossi. 
fMycetsea  hirta.  Marsh. 

?  Olibrus  bicolor,  Gyll. 

Micropeplus  tesserula,  Curt. 
fBrachypterus  urtic£e,  F. 
tCercus  bipustulatus,  Payk. 
*Carpophilus  hemipterus,  L. 

*  „  mutilatue,  Er. 
Epuraea  sestiva,  L. 

„        immunda,  Er. 
fNitidula  bipustulata,  L. 
t        „        rufipes,  L. 
fOmosita  colon,  L. 
t        „        discoidea,  F. 

Meligethes  seneus,  F. 

Cryptarcha  strigata,  F. 
JIps  4-guttata,  F. 
♦Tenebrioides  mauritanicus,  L. 
fAglenus  bruiineus,  Gyll. 
*Murmidius  ovalis,  Beck. 
*Silvanu8  surinamensis,  L. 

*  „        bidentatus,  F. 
*Cathartus  advena,  Waltl. 
♦Nausibius  deiitatus,  Marsh. 
*Pediacus  depressus,  Ilerbst. 
♦Lsemophlseus  pusillus,  Schonh. 

*  ,,  ferrugineus,  Steph. 
Dendrophagus  crenatus,  Payk. 

•Monotoma  picipes,  Herbst. 
t  „  longicoUis,  Gyll. 

*Holoparamceus  singularis.  Beck. 
*Enicmus  minutus,  L. 
Coninomus  carinatus,  Gyll. 

*  „  noilifcr,  VVcslw. 


fCartodpn-  lilifdrinis,  'i'h. 
t  ,,  ruficollis.  Marsh. 

*Corticaria  pubesceiis,  Gyll. 

*  „         fulva.  Com. 

„         denticulata,  Kirby. 

*  „         serrata,  Payk. 

*  ,,         elongata,  Huinin. 
*Melanophthalma  siniilata,  Gyll. 

Henoticus  serratus,  Gyll. 
fCryptophagus  cellaris,  Scop, 
t  ,,  sagiiiatus,  Sturm, 

t  „  ac'utaiigulus,  Gyll. 

fCaenoscelis  ferruginea,  Sahib. 
JAtomaria  urabrina,  Er. 

„  apicalis,  Er. 

*Typh8ea  fumata,  L. 
♦Derinestes  lardarius,  L. 

*  „  vulpiiius,  F. 
t         „  Frischi,  Kug. 
*Attagenu8  pellio,  L. 
fAnthrenus  scrcphulariae,  L. 

*  „  musseoruui,  L. 
f         ,,  claviger,  Er. 

Cytilus  vanus,  F. 

Byrrhus  murinus,  F. 
,,        fascial  us,  F. 
fOnthophagus  nuchicoriiis,  L. 

Aphodius  fossor,  L. 
t         ,,         erraticus,  L. 
t         „         fimetarius,  L. 
t         „         foetidus,  F. 

*  „         granarius,  L. 

*  „         lividus,  Oliv. 
t         ,,         inquinatus,  F. 

„         rufipes,  L. 
f         „         depressus,  Kug. 
t         „         prodromus,  Brahm. 
fOxyomus  porcatus,  F. 
fPsammobius  csesus,  Panz. 

Trox  scaber,  L. 
fAgrilus  einuatus,  Oliv. 

Elater  nigrinus,  Payk. 

Athous  undulatus,  Deg. 

Corymbites  tessellatus,  F. 

„  nietallicus,  Payk. 

Cyphon  variabilis,  Thunb. 
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Cyphoii  padi,  L. 

?      ,,        coarctatus,  Payk. 

Eros  aurora,  Herbst. 
tMalachius  seiieuB,  L. 
*Tarsostenu3  univittatus,  Rossi. 
*Necrobia  rufipes,  Deg. 

*  ,,       ruficollis,  F. 

*  „        violacea,  L. 
*Gibbiiim  scotias,  F. 
*Ptinu8  fur,  L. 
tErnobius  mollis,  L. 
tXestobium  tessellal  uiii,  De  G. 
*Anobium  pauiceum,  L. 
♦Lasioderma  Bevricorne,  F. 
fDinoderus  substriatus,  Payk. 
*Rhizopertha  pusilla,  F. 
fHylotrupes  bajulus,  L. 
tCallidium  variabile,  L. 
fGraeilia  minuta,  F. 

Rhagium  inquisitor,  L. 
*Bruclius  pisi,  L. 
tCrioceris  asparagi,  L. 
t        „         12-punctata,  L. 
Prasocuris  phellandrii,  L. 
Phoedon  arinoracese,  L. 
Gastroidea  polygoni,  L. 
,,  yiridula,  De  G. 

JMelasoma  tremulae,  F. 
Phytodecta  pallida,  L. 

,,  viminalis,  L. 

Phyilodecta  vulgatiesima,  L. 
„  vitellinse,  L. 

fAgelastica  halensis,  L. 

Galerucella  nymphsBse,  L. 
fCrepidodera  rufipes,  L. 
,,  helxines,  L. 

„  Modeeri,  L. 

tPliyllotreta  sinuata,  Steph. 
fCassida  nebulosa,  L. 
fBlaps  mucronata,  Latr. 
t     ,,      similis,  Latr. 
*Teiiebrio  obscurus,  F. 

*  ,,       molitor,  L. 
*Tribolium  ferrugineum,  F. 

*  ,,  confusum,  Duv. 
*Gnatli0L"eru8  cornutus,  F. 


*AIphitobiu8  diaperinus,  Panz. 

*  ,,  pieeus,  Oliv. 
*Alphitophagus  bifasciatus,  Say 

(=  4-pustulatus,  Staph.). 
*Palorus  depressus,  F. 
Xylita  IsBTigata,  Hellen. 
Phloeotrya  Vaudoueri,  Muls. 

(=  rufipes,  Steph.). 
Pytho  depressus,  L. 
fNacerdes  melanura,  L. 
*Anfchicu8  floralis,  L. 

*  „        quisquilius,  Th. 
fBarynotus  Schonhcrri,  Zett. 
tOtiorrhynchus  sulcatus,  F. 
t  ,,  pieipes,  F. 

t  ,,  ovatus,  L. 

t  ,,  rugifrons,  Gyll. 

X  „  maurus,  Gyll. 

tPhyllobius  calcavatus,  F. 
tSciaphilus  muricatus,  F. 
fExomias  pellueidus,  Boh. 
tStrophosomus  coryli,  F. 

Sitones  lineellus,  Gyll. 
t       ,,       hispid ulus,  Germ, 
t      „       flavescens,  Marsh. 

„       tibialis,  Herbst. 
t      „       crinitus,  Oliv. 
fHypera  punctata,  F. 

„        elongata,  Payk. 
t      „         nigrirostris,  F. 

Grypidius  equiseti,  F. 

Erirrhinus  sethiops,  F. 

Tanysphyrus  lemnse,  Payk. 

Acalyptus  carpini,  Herbst. 
tAnthonomas  pomorum,  L. 
tElleschus  bipunctatus,  L. 
t         ,,         Bcanicus,  Payk. 
fCionus  scrophularise,  L. 
fCryptorrhynchus  lapathi,  L. 
fCeuthorrhynchus  rapse,  Gyll. 
„  erysimi,  F. 

t  ,,  cyaneipennis.  Germ. 

JPhytobius  velatus,  Beck. 

Rhinoncus  pericarpius,  L. 
fBaris  scolopacea,  Germ. 
*Calandra  oryzse,  L. 
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*Calandra  graiiaria,  L.  JXyleborus  xylograplius,  Sav 
fCodiosoraa  spadix,  Herbst.  (=  saxesoni,  Katz.)- 

fPlatypus  cjlindrus,  F.  t         „  dispar,  F. 

*Hypotheneinu9  eruditus,  Westw.  JDryocaetes  autograpluis,  Katz. 

Trypodendron  lineatum,  Oliv.  fScolytus  rugulosus,  Ratz. 

fHylastes  obscurus,  Marsli. 
Uorsell :   February  13/A,  1895. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    A    NOTE    BOOK. 
BT    JOHN    II.    WOOD,    M.B. 

P(EDiscA  OPPRESSANA. — The  lai'va  feeds  in  the  spriiio;  within  the 
buds  of  Fopulus  nigra,  but  its  maunev  of  life  previous  to  this  has  not, 
I  think,  been  recorded,  nor  where  and  how  it  passes  the  winter. 
Hatching  in  the  autumn,  it  proceeds  after  the  fashion  of  a  Ilcdija  to 
make  a  small  spinning  on  the  under-side  of  a  leaf.  As  the  larva  eats 
away  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  so  does  the  size  of  the  spinning  increase. 
Trumpet-like  in  shape,  and  interwoven  with  frass,  these  webs  are 
placed  in  the  angles  of  the  ribs.  Frequently  several  are  found  under 
the  same  leaf,  but  each  in  its  own  corner,  one  beyond  the  other  up 
the  line  of  the  midrib.  The  larva  leaves  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
and  making  a  tiny  cocoon  on  the  branch,  remains  there  till  the 
approach  of  spring  summons  it  once  more  to  an  active  life.  The 
curious  tubes,  something  like  the  cases  of  a  Coleophora,  built  out  from 
the  infested  buds,  serve  probably  as  safety-chambers,  into  which  the 
larvae  can  retreat  when  moulting  and  helpless.  For  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  woody  tissue  grows  in  a  warm  season  is  surprising,  and 
without  some  such  i)rovision  the  larva  would  be  exposed  to  a  dangerous 
amount  of  squeezing,  or  else  be  forced  to  withdraw  and  lie  outside,  a 
tempting  morsel  to  any  roving  bird.  As  some  sort  of  proof,  1  may 
add  that  I  have  actually  seen  the  larva  moulting  in  the  tube,  and  that, 
except  under  these  circumstances,  the  structure  has  always  been 
empty. 

DiCEOEAMPHA  PLUMBANA. — I  was  once  asked  by  Mr.  Barrett  if 
I  knew  the  larva  of  this  species,  and  had  to  confess  that  I  did  not. 
That  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  since  then  my  valued  friend  has  doubt- 
less discovered  the  answer  for  himself.  However,  as  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  written  in  our  various  periodicals  upon  the  natural 
history  of  this,  one  of  our  commonest  and  most  universally  distributed 
insects,  I  will  venture  to  relate  what  I  now  know  about  it.  1  tirst 
obtained  the  larva-  in   March  and  April,  1S87,  by  digging  up  plants  of 
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oxeye  dais}'  (Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum')  from  railway  banks  and 
quarries.  They  were  living  on  the  roots  along  with  D.  plumhagana, 
but  could  be  distinguished  from  that  species  by  their  habits  quite  as 
much  as  by  their  appearance.  Plumhagana  was  tunnelling  in  the 
centre  of  the  root  stocks,  and  working  occasionally  a  short  way  into 
the  growing  shoot,  whilst  there  was  evidence  from  old  scarring,  &c., 
that  it  had  lived  at  an  earlier  stage  on  the  surface  of  the  stocks  under 
a  web.  This  tallies  to  a  nicety  with  the  observations  of  Mr.  Barrett 
(vol.  xvi,  p.  238),  except  that  in  his  case  the  food-plant  was  yarrow 
{Achillea  millefolium) .  To  his  description  of  the  larva  I  need  add 
nothing,  beyond  saying  that  mine  had  a  greenish  tinge,  due  probably 
to  food,  and  that  the  anterior  trapezoidals  were  round  like  the  pos- 
terior ones,  and  of  the  same  size. 

Plicmhana  occurred  deeper  down,  in  the  roots  rather  than  the 
root  stocks,  grooving  them  deeply  under  cover  of  a  web,  yet,  strange 
to  say,  in  its  case  also  a  different  practice  had  been  followed  earlier, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  roots  and  root  stocks  had  been  occupied.  Thus 
both  species  in  the  course  of  their  life  change  to  some  extent  their 
habits,  but  in  opposite  directions,  for  the  one  passes  from  the  surface 
to  the  interior,  the  other  from  the  interior  to  the  surface.  The  larvae 
were  of  moderate  proportions  and  nearly  uniform  bulk,  yellowish- 
white  and  opaque,  but  becoming  somewhat  transparent  just  before 
spinning  up;  head  amber  coloured,  with  black  mouth  parts,  plates  and 
legs  ochreous, spots  untiiited  with  grey, and  consequentlyinconspicuous. 
Those  taken  in  March  were  still  feeding,  but  the  April  ones  were 
making  up.     The  imago  was  freely  bred. 

My  next  acquaintance  with  it  was  under  totally  different  circum- 
stances. At  the  latter  end  of  August,  1893,  two  larvae  were  found 
mining  in  the  stems  of  yarrow.  They  had  entered  near  the  top,  had 
travelled  down  some  five  or  six  inches,  packing  the  gallery  behind 
them  with  frass,  and  had  reached  within  an  inch  of  the  root  stock. 
I  judged  them  to  be  in  their  last  skin.  The  shoots  were  not  drooping, 
but  they  ended  in  strikingly  small  panicles,  and  it  was  this  circum- 
stance that  led  to  their  examination.  Having  brought  them  home, 
I  took  two  strong  plants,  cut  the  stems  o:ff  short,  and  having  drilled  a 
small  chamber  in  the  stumps,  placed  the  larvae  within  and  planted 
them  in  a  flower  pot.  The  description  of  the  larvae  taken  at  the  time 
corresponded  accurately  with  that  of  the  daisy  feeders,  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  repeated  ;  the  essential  character  being  the  colourlessness 
of  the  spots.  In  the  second  week  of  the  following  June  one  moth 
was  bred. 
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Whilst  on  the  subject  of  tlie  Blcroramplice,  I  may  as  well  draw 
attention  to  a  small  mine,  more  commonly  empty  than  full,  that  T  have 
at  various  times  in  the  autumn  found  in  the  stems  of  yarrow,  because 
I  feel  pretty  sure  it  belongs  here.  The  larva  usually  enters  at  the 
site  of  an  eye,  runs  a  very  narrow  mine  for  about  an  inch  down  the 
pith  chamber,  and  leaves.  What  then  becomes  of  it  I  cannot  tell. 
I  suspect  it  crawls  down  to  the  root,  and  there  takes  on  the  form  and 
habits  of  some  well  known  Dlcrornmpha.  Although  the  genus  is 
essentially  a  root-feeder,  probably  the  young  larvae  of  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  species  inhabit  at  first  the  stalks,  or  it  may  even  be  the  flower- 
receptacles,  of  their  food-plants.  Indeed,  I  did  on  one  occasion  see 
a  Dicrorampha  lay  an  egg  on  the  scales  of  the  flower  of  an  oxeye 
daisy,  but  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  species. 

Pamplusia  mercuriana,  Hb. — It  is  hardly  justifiable,  perhaps, 
to  describe  a  Tortrix  larva  from  a  single  specimen,  especially  where 
the  form  is  extremely  commonplace.  The  following  has  stood  in  my 
note  book  for  a  long  time,  waiting  for  that  further  confirmation  which 
has  not  yet  come,  and  I  transcribe  it  for  what  it  may  be  worth  :  — 
"  Cylindrical,  of  nearly  uniform  bulk,  semi-transparent,  and  of  a  dirty 
greyish-green,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  on  the  ventral  surface  ;  head 
shining,  pale  brown  ;  thoracic  plate  darker  than  the  head,  grey,  with 
the  hind-margin  black  ;  anal  plate  ochreous,  sjjots  inconspicuous*."* 

The  larva  fed  on  heather  {Calluna  vul(](iris),  tying  the  shoots,  if 
my  memory  is  correct,  tightly  together.  It  was  taken  on  the  Here- 
fordshire part  of  the  Black  Mountains,  the  22ud  of  June,  i8SS,  and 
the  moth  emerged  on  July  18th.  The  occurrence  of  this  charming 
little  insect  so  far  south  was  a  pleasant  surprise  ;  a  specimen  of  the 
imago  has  been  picked  up  occasionally  since,  but  it  is  certainly  not  com- 
mon. The  locality  is  a  long,  flat-topped  hill,  2000  ft.  or  thereabouts 
above  the  sea  level,  and  having  the  flora  characteristic  of  such  a 
situation.  Besides  mercuriana,  such  northern  forms  as  Amphisa 
gerningana,  Peronea  caledoniana,  Nemophora  pilella,  Argyresthla  sor- 
biella,  Gelechia  longicornis  and  politella,  together  with  Elachista 
kilmunella,  LifhocoUetis  v a cciniella,  and  Ncpticiila  TVeaveri,gh'e  a  day's 
collecting  on  this  ground  a  singular  fascination  to  one  accustomed  only 
to  a  southern  and  lowland  fauna.  Doubtless  many  another  good  thing 
is  yet  to  be  added  to  the  list,  but  the  spot  being  at  least  half  a  day's 
journey  distant,  only  a  visit  at  rare  intervals  can  be  managed,  and 
weather,  moreover,  has  to  be  discounted,  for  seldom  can  an  absolutely 
perfect  day  fall  on  such  bleak  and  elevated  ground. 
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Peeonea  cristana.— I  fancy  there  is  much  room  for  information 
about  the  larva  of  this  species,  yet  I  cannot  pretend  to  supply  the 
want,  although  I  once  bred  the  moth  from  a  specimen  found  on  wild 
rose  in  July.  It  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  Batodes  angustiorana, 
but  the  grey  thoracic  plate  was  noted  to  be  unusually  dark  for  that 
species.  Anfjnsfiorava,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  a  slender  and  very 
active  larva,  of  a  clear  pale  yellow  colour,  not  unlike  candy-sugar, 
with  a  pale  honey-brown  head,  and  still  paler  thoracic  plate.  Another 
Peronen  I  had  the  pleasure  of  breeding  last  year,  and  one  not  often 
seen  in  our  jars,  was  umbrana  -.  it  was  strikingly  beautiful,  fresh  from 
the  pupa.  The  larva  was  obtained  from  hawthorn  in  July,  but  no  note 
of  it  was  taken. 

Catopteia  tjlicetana  — Early  in  April,  1892,  I  came  upon  some 
plump  little  larvaj  in  the  pods  of  Ulex gallii,  clearing  them  one  after 
the  other  of  their  contents.  Briefly  described,  they  were  short  and 
stout,  heavier  in  front  than  behind,  but  with  small  heads  ;  yellowish- 
white  ;  the  head  honey-brown  ;  thoracic  plate  ochreous,  shaded  behind 
with  grey  ;  anal  plate  faintly  grey ish-ochreous  ;  spots  indistinct,  small 
and  grey.  In  the  beginning  of  May  they  began  to  spin  up.  Some 
remained  for  this  purpose  in  the  pods  or  among  the  calyces,  others 
left  and  wandered  about  until  they  found  a  congenial  corner  among 
the  general  rubbish.  It  was  a  long  time  before  they  pupated,  so  that 
what  with  mould  and  ichneumons,  from  which  they  suffered  cruelly,  I 
only  reared  three  specimens,  and  should  probably  have  failed  even  of 
this  moderate  success  had  I  not,  when  in  despair  over  the  first  men- 
tioned evil,  brushed  all  the  material  carefully  over  with  the  Glycerinum 
Boracis,  P.  B.,  which  effectually  stopped  its  inroads.  One  moth 
emerged  in  the  second  week  of  July,  another  on  August  3rd,  and  the 
third  still  later.     They  were  all  alike — very  small  (8^  mm.)  and  dark. 

I  had  expected  something  good,  and  to  breed  only  the  common 
idicetana  was  in  a  way  disappointing.  However,  it  may  throw  some 
light  upon  the  habits  of  the  insect,  and  especially  upon  the  nature  of 
its  double-broodedness.  The  first  flight  swarms  round  the  bushes  of 
the  common  gorse  (Ulex  europeus)  in  May,  it  then  disappears  for  a 
time,  but  later  on  is  once  more  on  the  wing  from  July  to  September, 
though  in  very  much  scantier  numbers.  I  think  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  these  autumnal  specimens  are  the  produce  of  the  spring 
flight,  but  from  what  has  been  related  above  it  would  rather  seem  that 
the  two  flights  are  either  independent  broods,  or  else  two  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  brood,  the  larvae  of  the  spring  flight  feeding  up  in  the 
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autumn,  and  those  of  the  autumnal  flight  in  the  spring.  Probably 
the  small  size  of  my  specimens  was  owing  to  the  unfavourable  con- 
ditions under  which  they  were  reared,  for  in  nature  the  one  set  of 
moths  is  every  bit  as  fine  as  the  other.  Ulex  gnllii  offers  a  curious 
contrast  to  U.  europeus,  by  blossoming  in  the  autiiuin  and  ripening  its 
seeds  in  the  spring. 

LoBESiA  KELIQUANA,  Birch  {Betula  glutinosa)  is  a  food-plant 
for  this  Tortrix,  as  well  as  Primus  spinosa.  I  have  obtained  it  on 
several  occasions  from  the  plant.  A  suggestion  thrown  out  that  it 
may  feed  on  oak  is,  therefore,  likely  enough  some  day  to  come  true. 

Htponomeuta  padellus. — A  fact  in  its  economy  I  came  across 
the  other  day  is,  perhaps,  worth  recording.  The  larvae  in  the  spring 
are  at  first  leaf-miners — many  together  in  a  common  mine.  Frequently 
two  or  three  mined  leaves  lie  close  together,  and  the  several  parties 
on  taking  to  the  web-life  join  to  form  one  large  colony.  They  moult 
once  in  the  mine. 

Gelechia  gemmella. — The  moth  flies  towards  evening  through- 
out September  in  oak  woods,  and  may  also  be  jarred  in  the  afternoon 
out  of  the  tops  of  the  sapling  trees.  To  hunt  for  its  larva  would  be 
pretty  well  a  hopeless  business,  for  it  is  in  the  tops  of  these  same  young 
oaks,  and  in  the  buds  or  shoots  that  the  animal  feeds  ;  and  it  was  quite 
by  accident,  and  when  after  a  totally  different  quest,  that  the  solitary 
larva  I  ever  saw  was  taken.  We  (Dr.  Chapman  and  I)  had  been 
looking  one  day  late  in  June  for  the  egg-pockets  of  Adela  virideJla, 
and  as  no  success  attended  our  search,  a  handful!  of  small  boughs  was 
gathered  from  the  heads  of  the  trees  for  more  careful  examination  at 
home.  During  this  examination,  in  partiall}'  removing  a  leaf  that 
sprung  from  the  base  of  a  fat  terminal  bud,  a  cavity  was  exposed  that 
led  down  into  the  shoot,  and  also  extended  a  short  way  up  the  stalk 
of  the  leaf.  Expecting  that  I  might  have  something  very  choice,  1  was 
chary  of  enlarging  the  opening  much  in  order  to  get  a  complete  view 
of  the  larva.  Nevertheless,  the  following  description,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  may  be  taken  as  accurate  : — "  Slender,  transparent,  watery-white, 
and  shining.  Head  honey-brown,  eyes  black  ;  thoracic  plate  honey- 
brown,  speckled  with  grey  ;  spots  large  and  pale  grey,  those  on  the 
thoracic  segments  very  large.  Unfortunately,  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  shape  of  these  spots,  nor  whether  segments  3  and  A  had  each  four 
spots  on  the  back,  viz.,  a  large  outside  pair  and  a  small  inside  one,  each 
spot  armed  with  a  hair,  which  is  the  arrangement  so  characteristic  of 
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the  Gelechidcd,  or  whether  instead  the  arrangement  was  that  of  Micros 
generally,  viz.,  a  single  pair  of  spots,  each  with  two  hair?,  one  long, 
the  other  short.  The  larva  spun  up  in  situ,  and  the  moth  came  out 
in  September. 

KosLERSTAMMiA  Eexlebella. — Some  doubt  was  thrown  in  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine  (vol.  xvi,  p.  94)  upon  the  mining  habits  of  the 
larva  of  Erxlebella  when  young.  There  is  no  question,  however, 
about  the  correctness  of  this  phase  in  its  natural  history,  and  what  is 
more,  some  degree  of  specialization  is  shown  by  a  particular  part  of 
the  leaf  being  invariably  selected.  This  part  is  the  pointed  tip.  The 
mine  is  a  rather  broad  and  conspicuous  gallery,  it  follows  the  edge  of 
the  lime  leaf  and  passes  round  the  point,  but  reaches  considerably 
further  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  The  larva  moults  (its  first 
moult,  I  imagine)  just  before  it  leaves  to  spend  the  rest  of  its  life 
exposed  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaf. 

Tiirriiigtoii,  Ledburj  : 

June  7th,  1895. 


DASYPODA    EATON r,    SAUND.,    AND    CINGULATA,    ERICHSON. 
BY    EDWARD    SAtJNDEES,    F.L.S. 

The  appearance  of  Prof.  v.  Dalla  Torre  and  H.  Friese's  Catalogue 
of  the  pollen  collecting  bees  of  Europe  has  reminded  me  of  two  cor- 
rections which  I  have  for  some  time  intended  to  make  in  the  synonymy 
of  the  species  of  Dasypoda  as  given  in  Schletterer's  most  useful 
Monograph  published  in  the  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitschr.,  Bd.  xxxv,  p.  11, 
et  seq. 

In  vol.  xviii  of  this  Magazine,  p.  167,  in  my  "  Notes  on  the  Ento- 
mology of  Portugal,  Hym.  Acul.,"  I  described  the  ($  of  a  new  species 
of  Dasypoda,  under  the  name  of  Eatoni,  and  recorded  the  capture  of 
four  (^  of  what  I  determined  to  be  cingulata,  Eriehs.  ;  the  former  of 
these  Schletterer  places  as  a  synonym  of  discincta,  Rossi,  although  he 
expresses  some  doubt  as  to  the  certainty  of  this  determination. 

The  characters  he  assigns  to  the  (^  of  discincta  are  so  clearly  de- 
fined that  I  can  positively  state  that  my  species  is  abundantly  distinct ; 
it  has  neither  the  curved  femora  nor  the  apically  produced  tibiae  of 
discincta,  of  which  species  I  possess  several  examples.  It  belongs, 
however,  to  the  short  cheeked  division,  of  which  three  other  species. 
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succincta,  JA\n\.,plu7nipes,  Panz.,  nnd  pi/rofrichia,  Forst.,  are  enumerated 
and  described  by  Schletterer ;  its  simple  antennse  separate  it  from 
succincta,  Linn.,  the  absence  of  the  adpressed  apical  bands  of  pu- 
bescence on  the  abdominal  segments  iromplumipes,  Panz.  (our  Jiirtiprs), 
so  that  there  only  remains  pyrotricJiia,  Forst.,  to  which  it  could  belong  ; 
the  colours  of  the  pubescence,  however,  do  not  seem  to  agree  with 
Scbletterer's  description,  and  the  2nd  joint  of  the  flagellum  is  dis- 
tinctly shorter  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  in  his  representation  of 
it  in  plate  I,  fig.  8 ;  but  as  I  have  never  seen  an  exponent  of  pyrotrichia, 
I  do  not  like  to  speak  for  certain  as  to  its  distinctness. 

My  cingulatn,  Schletterer  places  as  a  synonym  oi  plumipcs,  Panz.  ; 
in  this  reference  he  is  possibly  right,  but  if  so,  my  specimens  belong 
to  a  very  extreme  variety  of  the  species,  the  hairs  on  the  disc  of  the 
mesonotum  are  black,  all  the  abdominal  segments  (except  the  basal 
one)  have  black  hairs  at  the  base,  the  2nd  has  no  apical  band  of  ad- 
pressed pale  hairs,  that  of  the  3rd  is  very  widely  interrupted,  and  that 
of  the  4th  very  narrowly  ;  the  4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th  segments  are 
densely  clothed  (except  at  the  apex  of  the  first  three)  with  black 
bristly  hairs  ;  the  genital  armature  is  built  much  on  the  same  plan  as 
that  of  phimipps,  but  the  sagittae  are  narrower  and  have  longer  points, 
and  the  stipites  on  their  inner  margin,  near  their  greatest  width,  are 
dilated,  and  the  dilatation  is  densely  clothed  with  short,  brown,  erect 
pubescence  ;  I  can  see  no  trace  of  this  character  in  plumipes.  I  am, 
therefore,  disinclined  to  believe  that  they  are  identical,  at  any  rate 
without  seeing  females  from  the  same  locality  from  which  my  males 
of  cingulata  were  obtained. 

27,  Granville  Park,  Lewisham,  S.E.  : 
May  \Zth,  1895. 


"SERICORIS    IXORATANA"     CUM    CETERIS     PARIBUS. 
BY    THE    RIGRT    HON.    LORD    WALSINGH.XM,    M..\.,    IJ.n.,    F.R.S.,    cfcc. 

All  entomologists  who  possess  good  collections,  or  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  our  native  species,  and  more  especially  those  who 
combine  some  knowledge  of  European  and  exotic  forms,  have  probably 
a  somewhat  extensive  correspondence,  and  are  frequently  called  upon 
to  assist  in  identifying  obscure  specimens  which  have  puzzled  their 
less  fortunate  or   less  experienced  friends.     Such   specimens   as  are 
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submitted  for  determination  are  not  unusually  found  to  be  in  moderate 
or  poor  condition,  which  makes  it  all  the  more  important  to  exercise 
a  wholesome  caution  before  pronouncing  any  decided  opinion  as  to 
their  rarity  or  novelty. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  however  guarded  may  be  the  language 
in  which  an  opinion  is  given,  the  anxious  enquirer  is  so  convinced  that 
his  specimen  is  either  new  to  science  or  new  to  England,  that  he 
cannot  refrain  from  making  it  known  to  his  friends  or  rivals  with  a 
proper  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  he  is  tempted  to  quote  the  authority 
of  any  specialist  to  whom  he  may  have  referred  it  in  support  of  his 
claim  either  to  describe  it  as  new  or  to  introduce  it  as  British.  May 
I  plead  in  the  interests  of  accuracy  and  precision  that,  except  perhaps 
in  the  rarest  and  most  obvious  instances,  this  should  not  be  done  on 
the  evidence  of  any  single  British  specimen.  Our  lists  are  already 
too  densely  crowded  with  synonyms,  and  what  will  be  the  task  of  the 
Staudinger  or  Wocke  of  the  future  if  he  should  undertake  to  com- 
pile a  complete  Catalogue  of  the  Lepidoptera,  without  shirking  the 
task  of  at  least  an  attempt  to  identify  and  include  every  species  or 
variety  that  has  been  honoured  with  a  description  and  a  name  ? 

If  a  rare  or  new  species  is  found  it  soon  becomes  better  known, 
its  habitat  or  life-histoi-y  is  discovered,  and  a  time  arrives  when  all 
danger  of  confusion  ma}^  have  passed  away,  and  it  can  be  duly  dis- 
tinguished and  published  ;  but  in  how  many  cases  have  newly-described 
species  remained  unique  specimens  on  which  no  subsequent  study  or 
investigation  has  thrown  any  light.  If  the  types  perish,  all  clue  to 
their  possible  identity  is  lost,  and  the  names  remain  to  crowd  our  lists 
and  to  perplex  those  who  read  them. 

My  only  object  in  this  note  (justified  by  bought  experience)  is  to 
urge  additional  caution  not  only  on  those  who  may  think  that  they 
have  made  a  discovery  ;  but  equally  on  those  who,  without  intending 
to  do  so,  may,  by  some  expression  of  opinion,  however  guarded,  tend 
to  encourage  that  belief  in  cases  where  further  evidence  at  least 
should  be  required  to  confirm  it. 

Many  there  be  who  love  to  steer 

Where  guarded  caution  slowly  led  ; 
And  some  there  are,  who  scorning  fear, 

Incautiously  rush  on  ahead. 
The  man  who  takes  his  cheese  for  chalk 

May  bite  a  stone  and  call  it  bread  : 
But  who  so  bold  as  dares  to  walk 

Where  such  an  angel  fears  to  tread. 
June,  1895. 


OCCURRENCE    OF    SOLENOBIA    WOCKII,    HEIN.,    IN    BRITAIN. 
BY    C.    G.    BARRETT,    F.E.S. 

When  at  Birmingham  last  winter  I  noticed  in  the  collection  of 
my  friend  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley,  at  Sutton  Coldfield,  a  specimen  of  the 
male  of  a  species  of  Solenohia  unknown  to  me.  In  response  to  my 
urgent  request  he,  and  Mr.  Martineau  of  Solihull,  gave  up  their  spare 
time  at  Easter  to  a  systematic  search  for  the  species  in  the  Wyre 
Forest  district,  on  the  borders  of  Worcestershire  and  Salop.  On 
April  15th  one  specimen  was  taken  at  about  8.15  a.m.,  three  others 
the  next  morning  between  8  and  9  o'clock,  one  at  6  p.m.  of  that  day, 
and  a  sixth  at  10.15  a.m.  on  the  17th.  At  the  same  time  search  was 
made  in  the  edge  of  the  Forest  on  tree  trunks  and  walls  in  the 
boundary  lane,  and  even  on  old  apple  trees  in  a  neighbouring  orchard, 
for  the  cases,  and,  if  possible,  females,  but  unfortunately  without 
success.  Of  these  specimens  three  were  promptly  forwarded  to  me, 
but  pressure  of  other  w  ork  has  delayed  their  identification  until  quite 
recently,  when  at  the  British  Museum  at  South  Kensington  I  found, 
in  the  collection  of  the  late  Professor  Frey,  of  Zurich,  specimens 
agreeing  most  accurately  with  them,  under  the  name  of  Wockii, 
Heinemann,  and  labelled  "  Silesia,"  hence  probably  from  Dr.  Wocke. 

Solenobia  Wockii,  as  described  by  Heinemann,  is  of  a  "  yellowish-white-grey," 
distinctly  latticed  with  brown-grey,  and  with  darker  dots  on  the  nervures  and  costal 
margin  ;  the  pale  spots  rather  large  ;  cilia  unicolorous  ;  hind-wings  with  the  apex 
rather  broad,  semitransparent  light  grey  ;  head  dull  grey,  darker  at  the  back  ;  body 
blackish,  banded  with  grey.  Expanse,  2 J  to  2|  lines.  Female  apterous,  yellow- 
brown,  with  a  snow-white  anal  tuft.  Case  of  the  male  2j  lines  long  and  j  line 
thick,  cylindrical,  constricted  at  each  end,  without  distinct  angles ;  that  of  the  female 
almoet  4  lines  long,  flat  beneath,  with  distinct  lateral  and  dorsal  angles  ;  covered 
with  grains  of  sand  and  morsels  of  lichen. 

The  full  description  is  rendered  obscure  by  constant  references 
to  closely  allied  species  (*S'.  pineti  and  S.  Mannii)  which  are  not 
known  to  occur  here  ;  and  as  may  be  expected,  the  yellowish  colouring 
is  exceedingly  indistinct  in  the  British  specimens,  and  the  dark  flecks 
and  latticing  more  pronounced,  but  the  proportionately  large  whitish 
spots  or  interstices  agree  well,  and  I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  this  identification.  That  Mr.  Bradley's  specimens 
agree  with  Frey's  types  is  beyond  question.  In  Mr.  Stainton's  col- 
lection 1  find  a  single  s[)ecimen  of  the  same  species  among  his  specimens 
of  6'.  inconspicuella,  and  from  its  being  labelled  '"  Edleston,"  1  have 
little  doubt  that  the  [)resent  species  is  that  which  was  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Edleston  iu  the  Intelligencer,  vol.  v,  p.  146,  as  either  triquetrella  or  a 


new  species  He  ai)peara,  from  his  remarks,  to  have  had  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  species  o£  this  genus  nearly  forty  years 
ago  than  we  can  boast  of  now,  or  indeed  at  any  time  since.  For  many 
years  we  have  heard  nothing  of  the  cases  which  he  used  to  find  on 
large  stones  of  millstone  grit  on  the  moors  (in  North  Wales  ?),  which 
were  understood  to  produce  S.  triquefrella,  and  further  investigation 
will  be  required  before  we  can  satisfactorily  ascertain  whether  this 
last  is  actually  a  native  species  or,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned, 
merely  s3^nonymous  with  S.  Wockii.  Triquefrella,  as  known  abroad, 
is  larger  and  paler,  with  the  reticulations  or  latticing  very  faint  and 
the  fore-wings  more  pointed,  much  like  another  Continental  species,  S. 
clafhrella,  but  not  so  large. 

Heinemann  describes  S.  friquet?'ella  with  long  fore-wings,  brownish 
ash-grey,  with  broad  darker  nervures,  and  dappled  abundantly  with 
grey-white  spots  ;  hind-wings  blankish  ;  head  small,  brown  in  front  ; 
expanse  of  wings,  3  to  3^  lines.  Female  dark  brown,  with  blackish- 
brown  head  and  thorax,  and  whitish-grey  anal  tuft. 

S.  inconspicuella  he  describes  as  smaller,  2\  to  2|  lines  expanse, 
fore-wings  narrower,  brownish- grey,  latticed  with  wbitish-grey  flecks  ; 
margin  and  cilia  dotted  with  brown -grey.  Female  smaller  than  that 
of  S.  Wockii,  rust-yellow  with  dark  brown  head  and  white  anal  tuft. 

These  details,  with  the  measurements,  represent  pretty  accurately 
the  three  species,  and  appear  to  confirm  the  present  identification  ; 
but  the  group  is  obscure,  the  species  very  closely  allied,  and  further 
information  upon  all  of  them  is  much  to  be  desired, 

It  may  be  desirable  to  point  out  that  the  species  named  S.  tri- 
quefrella by  Fischer  von  Boslerstamm  cannot  well  be  that  referred  to 
above,  nor  indeed  a  member  of  the  present  genus,  since  it  is  described 
as  having  pectinated  antennae.  Probably  it  represents  one  of  the 
species  of  Epichnopteryx  among  the  Psychidce. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  Lancashire  Entomologists  used  at  one  time 
to  find  Solenohin  cases  in  numbers  by  turning  over  the  loose  blocks  of 
stone  on  the  moors  or  hill  sides  ;  and  if  those  of  the  present  day  will 
brace  themselves,  like  their  predecessors,  to  the  physical  labour  of 
turning  over  the  loose  blocks,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  be 
rewarded.  To  obtain  males  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  the  smaller 
cases,  unless  the  moths  can  be  captured.  It  is  hardly  likely,  however, 
that  these  will  fly  so  readily  on  an  exposed  moor  or  mountain  side  as 
in  a  sheltered  spot  at  the  edge  of  a  Worcestershire  forest.  Possibly 
it  may  be  desirable  to  imitate  the  Midland  workers  hj gefting  up  early 
in  the  morning. 

39,  Linden  Grove,  Nunhead,  S.E.  -. 
June  ISth,  1895. 
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OBSERVATIONS     ON     COCCI  D.K     (No.   11). 

BY    R.    NEWSTEAD,    F.E.S., 

CURATOE   OF   THE    GKOSTENOR   MDSEUM,    CHESTER. 

LiCHTENSIA    VIBUBNI. 

LicUensia  viburni,  Sign.,  Ess.  Cochin.,  p.  204,  pi.  x,  figs.  7  and  7a  ;    Douglas,  Ent. 

Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  Ifi7. 

?  adult.     Antennae  of  eight  joints  (fig.  1,  left  antenna)  ;    3  the  longest ;    1,2 

and  4  in  length  nearly  equal ;    5   a  little  longer  than  either  of  the  latter,  but  much 

shorter  than  3  ;    6  and  8  nearly  equal,  the  latter 

the  longest ;  7  shortest ;  the  fine  hairs  are  ar- 
ranged as  shown  in  the  figure.  Legs  (fig.  2, 
posterior),  in  length  equal,  but  owing  to  position, 
the  anterior  pair  seem  a  little  the  shortest  in 
some  specimens  ;  tarsi  much  shorter  than  tibite  ; 
anterior  tarsi  (fig.  3)  with  a  constriction  on  the 
upper-side,  in  some  it  is  situate  at  about  one-third 
of  the  distance  from  the  tibio-tarsal  joint,  in 
others  in  the  centre  ;  digitules  of  the  tarsi  ordi- 
nary, those  of  the  claw  vei-y  long,  broad,  and 
much  dilated  at  apex,  presenting  different  forms 
according  as  they  are  placed  beneath  the  cover- 
glass  ;  placed  close  together  at  the  apex  of  the 
tibife  beneath  are  two  hairs,  one  much  longer  than 
the  other,  and  a  little  behind  them  a  third.  Mentum  monomerous  ;  unexpanded 
filaments  shorter  than  antenna,  but  variable,  some  are  much  shorter  than  others. 
Anal  dorsal  lobes:  inner  margin  with  two  long  hairs  ;  apex  with  two  very  minute, 
blunt,  spine-like  processes.  Anal  ring  with  eight  hairs.  Margin  all  round  with 
rather  long  spines,  easily  seen  with  a  one-inch  objective,  are  shaped  like  a  mason's 
chisel,  but  in  profile  they  appear  pointed. 

Mr.  Douglas  (Z.  c.)  has  so  fully  dealt  with  the  general  characters, 
that  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  give  the  more  minute  details,  with 
figures,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  comparison  with  the  next  species,  to 
which  it  is  very  closely  allied. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  I  find  a  very  slight  tendency  to  varia- 
tion in  the  relative  length  of  the  joints  of  the  antennae.  It  will  be 
found  on  comparison  that  Signoret's  description  (I.  c.)  of  the  antenna 
does  not  agree  with  his  fig.  7  ;  we  may,  therefore,  assume  they  were 
made  from  different  individuals.  Also  Mr.  Douglas  (/.  c.)  did  not 
find  the  7th  joint  the  shortest.  The  variation,  however,  must  be  con- 
sidered exceptional.  The  characters  given  above  may  be  considered 
typical.  The  description  is  from  specimens  taken  at  Llandaff  by 
Mr.  B.  Tomlin.     In  my  garden  at  rheslcr   1    have   been   fortunate  in 
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establishing  a  large  colony  of  them  on  ivy,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  economy  of  the  species  may  be 
observed. 

LiCHTENsiA  Eatoni,  n.  sp. 
?  adult  (?  Tiviparous),  elongate-ovate,  or  short-ovate.     The  form  of  the  insect 
did  not  restore  very  well  in  potash.     Antennae  (fig.  1)  of  eight  joints  ;    2,  3  and  4 

nearly  equal,  and  longest ;  5,  6,  7  and  8  shorter 

and  subequal ;  1  is  shorter  on  one  side  than 

the  other  ;  there  are  several  rather  short  hairs 

/Ti  Vs./         I  n  arranged  as  shown  in  fig.,  but  I  could  find  no 

»>  /u  \  r  /  trace  of  one  at  the  extremity  of  the  last  joint. 

Legs  stout  (fig.  2,  posterior  leg)  ;  anterior 
pair  shortest,  have  the  tarsi  (fig.  3)  constricted 
in  fi'ont,  which  is  constant  but  variable  in 
character  and  position  ;  in  some  it  is  very 
decided,  darker,  and  looks  stronger  ;  in  others 
these  latter  characters  are  entirely  wanting  ; 
the  rest  of  the  constriction  in  every  case  is 
only  indicated  by  a  faint  line  extending  to 
about  the  middle  ;  in  one  instance  only  did  it 
extend  to  the  under-side.  The  intermediate 
and  posterior  legs  show  no  trace  of  the  con- 
striction in  the  tarsi  (fig.  4,  posterior  tarsus)  ; 
tarsi  much  shorter  than  tibiae  ;  digitules  of  the  claw  very  long  and  much  dilated  at 
apex  ;  those  of  the  tai'si  ordinary.  Mentum  monomerous  ;  unexpanded  filaments 
about  the  same  length  as  anterior  legs,  but  are  often  much  shorter.  Anal  ring  with 
eight  very  long  hairs,  and  a  double  row  of  circular  discs.  Margin  all  round  with 
a  single  row  of  short  spines,  arranged  close  together,  but  scarcely  visible  under  a 
one-inch  objective.     Anal  cleft  ordinary ;  anal  dorsal  lobes  each  with  a  few  hairs  on 

inner  margin  and  two  at  apex  ;  one  longer  and  stouter  than  the  other. 

Long,  5  mm.  ;  wide,  2'5  mm. 

Sac  of  the  $  complete,  white,  closely  felted,  slightly  naiTowed  in  front,  where 
it  is  somewhat  flattened,  and  has,  generally,  three  longitudinal  carinse  ;  the  rest 
convex.  Long,  4'5 — 5  mm.  ;  wide,  25 — 3  mm. 

(?  scale  glassy,  white,  with  a  strong  central  elevated  keel,  opaque  on  the  edge, 
transparent  at  sides,  where  it  is  longitudinally  striate.  Commencing  at  the  base  of 
the  anal  cleft,  and  extending  along  the  sides  at  the  base  of  the  keel,  to  the  margin 
in  front,  are  two  divergent,  white,  slightly  raised  carinae  ;  three  other  of  these  white 
carinse,  arranged  transversely  and  equidistant,  are  most  conspicuous  on  the  broad 
flat  margins.  Long,  2  mm. 

Hah.  :  on  olive  ;  Constantine,  Algeria  ;  altitude,  about  2000  feet. 
Collected  by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton,  October  30th,  1894. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  enter  into  most  careful  detail  in  the  de- 
scription, and  also  to  give  figures  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  both  of 
this  and  the  preceding  species,  in  order  to  point  out  the  salient 
characters  of  each.     It  will  be  seen  that  this  species   possesses  many 
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characters  in  common  with  L.  viburni.  By  the  most  careful  comparison 
of  actual  specimens  of  this  latter  has  it  been  possible  to  establish  the 
distinctive  characters  of  this  interesting  species,  which  may  be  re- 
cognised by  its  shorter  3rd  and  5th  joints  in  the  antenna? ;  the  shorter 
anterior  legs,  with  the  constricted  tarsi  ;  much  shorter  marginal 
spines  ;  and  the  complete  sac. 

The  scale  of  the  ^  is  decidedly  smaller  than  that  of  L.  viburni, 
but  differs  in  no  other  respect.  It  may  be  well  to  note  that  some  of 
the  ?  sacs  appeared  much  larger  than  the  measurements  given  above, 
but  being  badly  fractured,  it  was  considered  unwise  to  take  the 
measurements. 

Dacttlopius  hibebnicus,  n.  sp. 
?  adult  oviparous,  elongate-ovate,  covered  with  a  sac  at  gestation.  Antennse 
(fig.  1)  of  eight  joints,  of  v^hich  8  is  the  longest  and  about 
equal  in  length  to  5,  6  and  7  together  ;  1  and  2  together 
about  equal  to  8 ;  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  shortest  and  subequal ; 
all  with  many  fine  hairs.  Mentum  biarticulate  ;  on  either 
side  of  apex  several  (?  five)  rather  long  hairs,  arranged 
close  together;  rostral  filaments,  unexpanded,  shorter  than 
anterior  legs.  Legs  (fig.  2)  long,  posterior  pair  longest  ; 
tarsi  with  claw  about  half  the  length  of  the  tibiae,  with  four 
very  slender  digitules.  Anal  lobes  large,  studded  with 
numerous  short,  stiff  spines  and  hairs,  each  terminated  with 
a  single  long  hair.  Anal  ring  of  six  hairs.  Dermis  with 
short  scattered  hairs  ;  and  at  margin  in  front  many  scattered 
circular  discs.  Long,  4  mm. ;  wide,  1'55  mm. 

Sac  of  the  ?  white,  closely  felted  and  complete,  but 
easily  ruptured.         Long,  4 — 5  mm. ;  wide,  2'55 — 3  mm. 

Hab.  :  in  the  "  crowns  "  of  a  species  of  grass  in  sandy  soil,  on  a 
chalk  cliff  close  to  the  sea,  at  Ballingtoy,  Co.  Antrim,  Ireland. 
Collected  by  Miss  Tomlin,  September  3rd,  1893. 

This  differs  from  any  other  known  European  species  in  con- 
structing a  complete  felted  sac.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
African  D.  graminis.  Mask.,  and  the  New  Zealand  D.  globosus,  Mask., 
but  the  sac  is  more  felted  than  either  of  the  above.  Altogether  it 
seems  quite  distinct,  and  is  the  second  species  of  Dactylopius  now 
known  to  occur  in  the  British  Isles. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  this  species  in  its  earlier  stages, 
especially  that  immediately  prior  to  gestation,  as  it  is  not  now  known 
whether  it  possesses  the  ordinary  marginal  appendages  common  to 
most  species.  One  of  the  specimens  examined  was  badly  parasitized, 
but  did  not  differ  from  any  of  the  perfect  examples. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Miss  Tomlin  for  the  discovery  of  this 
interesting  species. 

Chester  :   May  23rd,  1895. 
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OXYETHIRA     TRISTELLA,    n.    up. 
BY   PROF.    FR.    KLAPALEK,    F.E.S. 

Tufts  of  hair  on  the  face   below   the  anteiiiise  silky  yellowish,  or  very  pale 

fulrous,  except  the  tips  and  external 
hairs,  which  are  black.  The  hairs  on 
the  vertex  silky  yellowish,  and  those  on 
the  occipital  warts  mixed  with  black. 
Clothing  of  the  pronotum  wholly  black. 
The  tufts  on  the  shoulders  silky  yel- 
lowish mixed  with  black.  Antennce 
(which  are  in  the  S  35-  in  the  ?  25- 
jointed)  show  in  the  <?  some  variation 
in  colours.  The  last  five  joints  are 
always  very  pale  fulvous,  almost  white  ; 
one  of  the  extreme  forms  has  all  other 
thirty  joints  black,  growing  paler  from 
the  middle  towards  the  base ;  in  the 
other  extreme  form  we  find  the  next 
four  joints  black,  the  two  following 
paler,  four  black  again,  and  the  rest 
pale  with  a  slight  blackish  tint ;  the 
different  grades  of  variation  being  due 
to  the  variable  intensity  of  the  black 
colour.  In  the  $  the  last  five  joints 
are  also  very  pale  fulvous,  the  next  three 
intensely  black,  and  the  remaining  seven- 
teen of  the  same  colour  as  the  tip.  Palpi 
pale  fulvous  ;  the  external  side  of  the  3rd 
joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  is  clothed  with 
black  hairs.  Legs  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  palpi,  and  their  femora  likewise  with 
black  hairs.     On  the  hind-legs  are  very 

long  fringes.  Wings  black  ;  at  the  apex,  in 
the  basal  third  and  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
margin,  on  the  triangular  spot  extending  from 
the  middle  of  the  anterior  margin  towards 
the  middle  of  the  wing  (the  usual  and  very 
characteristic  spot  in  this  genus), and  on  some 
little  spots  dispersed  on  the  wing,  the  hairs 
are  almost  wholly  white.  Posterior  wings 
blackish.  Fringes  blackish,  save  where  the 
paler  markings  intersect  them,  and  slightly 
bluish  iridescent.  Neuration  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  in  O.  costalis.  Body 
blackish,  the  ventral  surface  clothed  with  silky  yellowish  hairs. 

The  lateral  margin  of  the  last  margin  is  produced  on  either  side  into  a  stout 
and  long  tooth,  strongly  incurved  and  acute.     The  ventral   plate  is  narrow,  deeply 
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trifld,  black  at  the  apex  ;  its  lateral  lobes  hook-like  and  curved  upwardly,  Hiu  median 
lobe  thickened  and  rounded  at  the  apex.  The  pair  of  hocks  above  the  ventral  plate 
is  strong  and  black.  The  base  of  the  penis  cover  forms  four  little  tubercles  (the  two 
median  being  smaller),  each  of  which  bears  a  pellucid,  acute  and  straight  spine.  In 
all  my  examples,  which  are  very  numerous,  the  penis  is  retracted,  but  so  far  as  one 
can  see,  it  is  quite  symmetrical,  with  a  single  sheath. 

?  as  usual  in  this  genus.  Expanse,  <?  ,  5  mm. ;   ?  a  little  larger. 

This  species  is  very  distinct,  ou  account  of  the  anal  parts  ot"  the 
(J.  In  its  trifid  ventral  plate  it  shows  aflBnity  to  O.faJcatfi,  M.ovt., 
but  the  form  of  the  plate  is  very  different.  The  lateral  teeth  of  the 
last  segment  remind  us  of  0.  costalis.  Curt.,  but  they  are  more  slender, 
and  stand  a  little  more  dorsalward,  similar  to  the  triangular  production 
of  the  same  segment  in  O.  falcata.  It  is  very  interesting  that  the 
genus  Oxyethirn,  as  also  other  genera  of  Hydroptilido),  which  show 
great  constancy  in  the  pattern  of  colouring  and  neuration,  have  such 
strong  differences  in  the  anal  parts. 

In  May  very  common  on  the  "Zlufa  Stoka''  in  Trebon. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIGURES. 
Anal  parts  of  Oxyethira  tristella,  Kip.,  ^ . 

A — from  below,  x  210.     B — from  side,  x  210.     C — from  above,  x  160. 

Trebon,  Bohemia  :  June  Isl,  1895. 


ON    NEW    AND    OBSCURE    BRITISH    SPECIES    OF    BIASTATA. 
BY     R.     H.     MEADE. 

Having  been  laid  up  by  a  long  illness  I  have  been  unable  to 
notice  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Verrall  at  p.  8»  in  the  number  of 
this  Magazine  for  April,  1894,  respecting  some  species  of  Diastata 
recorded  as  new  to  Britain  by  Mr.  Beaumont  in  the  previous  number, 
which  had  been  named  by  me.  With  respect  to  the  first  named 
species,  D.  obscurella,  Flu.,  this  was  evidently  mentioned  by  an  over- 
sight, as  it  had  been  described  long  before  as  British  by  Walker  in 
the  "Insecta  Britannica,"  and  included  by  him  in  the  genus  Diastata, 
though  it  has  been  now  restored  to  that  of  Geomyza  by  Mr.  Verrall. 
The  specimen  which  I  named  D.  hasalis,  Mgn.,  was  an  imperfect 
example,  in  which  the  wings  were  damaged,  and  I  could  not  see  the 
characteristic  marks  denoting  D.  notata,  to  which  species  it  probably 
belonged.  The  abdomen  in  both  cases  is  described  as  being  yellow  or 
translucent  at  the  base,  whence  my  mistake.  The  species  which  I 
called  D.fumipennis,  Mgn.,  may  probably  be  the  same  as  D.  nigripennis, 
Lw.,  but  I  do  not  know  that  species,  and  have  not  met  with  liuw'- 
description  of  it,  neither  is  it  recorded  in  Mr.  Virrail's  li.sts. 
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Among  the  specimens  sent  to  me  for  examination  by  Mr.  Beaumont 
I  found  a  Diasfafa  which  I  think  I  may  safely  record  as  new  to  Britain, 
viz.,Z).  unipunctata,  Ztt.  This  well  marked  little  species  was  captured 
by  Mr.  Beaumont  at  Pitlochry,  N.  B.,  in  1892,  it  is  characterized  by 
having  the  thorax  dark  grey  ;  tbe  abdomen  quite  black  and  immacu- 
late ;  the  forehead  and  basal  joints  of  the  antennae  luteous  ;  the  legs 
fuscous,  with  paler  tibiae  ;  the  wings  subfuscous,  with  a  dark  mark  at 
the  base  and  a  large  black  patch  covering  the  outer  cross  vein,  the 
inner  cross  vein  being  clear. 

Bradford,  Yorks  : 

June  13M,  1895. 


SPECIES   QUATUOR   NOV.E   FAMILI^    ANTHOCORIDARUM. 
DESCHIPT^    AB    O.    M.    REUTEE. 

Lasiochilus   (Dilasia)   ASSINIENSIS,  n.  sp. 

Pioeus,  oblongo-obovatus,  nitidus,  fusco-pilosulus,  hemielytris  fuscis,  unicolori- 
bus,  leviter  nitidulis,  pilis  adpressis  sat  longis  sub-aureis  parcius  pubescentibus  ; 
rostro,  antennis  pedibusque  flavo-testaceis  ;  antennai'um  articulo  secundo  primo 
duplo  longiore,  apice  picescerite;  pronoto  basi  longitudine  fere  duplo  latiore,  lateribu8 
breviter  ciliatis  versus  apicem  modice  angustatis  at  paullo  ante  apicem  distincte 
arcuatis,  disco  sulco  longitucliiiali  utrinque  et  preecipue  antice  abbreviato  ;  hemi- 
elytris lateribus  vix  nisi  brevissime  ciliatis ;  rostro  articulo  primo  insertionem 
antennarum  attingente.  Long.,  If  mm. 

Patria  :  Assinia,  Africse  occidentalis.     D.  Ch.  Alluaud. 

L.  {D-)  corticali,  Rent.,  sat  aflBnis,  sed  multo  minor,  pronoto  minus  transverse, 
sulco  longitudinali  breviore  etc.  divergens.  Caput  piceum,  nitidum,  cum  collo 
latitudini  cum  oculis  seque  longuni,prolongatione  ante  bases  antennarum  oculo  seque 
longo,  fronte  disco  medio  dcpresso.  Eostrum  pallide  flavens,  coxas  intermedias 
attingens.  Antennae  flavo-testaceoe,  articulo  primo  apicem  capitis  paruin  superante, 
secundo  spatio  inter  ocellos  et  apicem  clypei  seque  longo.  Pronotum  capite  cum 
collo  paullo  longius,  basi  late  sinuatum  et  longitudine  vix  duplo  latius,  apice  longi- 
tudini  seque  latum,  annulo  apicali  tenuissimo,  segre  distinguendo,  lateribus  rectis, 
paullo  ante  apicem  distincte  late  curvatis,  disco  sulco  medio  brevi  instructo,  basi 
utrinque  depresso ;  piceum,  nitidum,  fusco-pilosulum,  pilis  erectis  destitutura. 
Scutellum  piceum,  versus  apicem  depressum  et  minus  nitidum.  Hemielytra  fusca, 
leviter  nitidula,  cum  meir.brana  tota  unicolora,  sat  longe  parcius  flavo- vel  fere  aureo- 
pubescentia.     Pedes  pallide  flavo-testacei,  femoribus  vix  obscurioribus. 

OPLOBATES,  nov.gen. 
Corpus  oblongum,  longe  pubcscens,  superne  totum  cum  hemielytris  nitidulumj 


marginibus  latcralibu8  proiioti  et  hemielytroruiu  pills  retrorsum  vergentibus  filial  is  ; 
capite  inter  antennas  modiee  producto,  pone  oculos  in  colliim  latum  breve  pro- 
longato;  fronte  inter  oculos  linea  arcuata  impressa;  ocellis  late  distantibus  oculis 
valde  appropinquatis ;  rostro  basin  capitis  vix  superante,  articulo  primo  brevissirao, 
secundo  uiarginem  posticum  oculorum  haud  attingente  ;  antennis  pilosis,  articulo 
primo  apicem  capitis  attingente,  secundo  apicem  versus  leviter  incrassato  primo 
quadruplo  longiore,  ultirais  gracilibus ;  pronoto  annulo  collari  ten ui  intra  angulos 
antieos  posito,  lateribus  immarginatis  haud  sinuatis,  margine  basali  late  sinuato  ; 
membraiia  venis  quatuor  distinctis  ;  alls  areola  hamo  brevi  a  vena  connectente  emisso, 
ab  origins  venae  decurrentis  pauUo  remoto ;  matapleuris  rima  orificiorum  longa 
transversali  sub  angulo  rotundato  in  carinam  usque  ad  marginem  posticum  meso- 
pleui'arum  producta  ;  cosis  anticis  et  posticis  contiguis,  intermediis  paullo  distanti- 
bus ;  femoribus  anticis  sat  incrassatis,  inferne  tota  longitudine  aciculis  tenuibus 
arraatis  ;  tibiis  anticis  maris  versus  apicem  leviter  incrassatis,  parum  arcuatis,  feminse 
rectis ;  apice  abdominis  pilis  exsertis  instruct©. 

Genus  divisionis  Lyctocoraria  mihi,  ab  omnibus  rostro  brevi  femoribusque 
anticis  inferne  aciculis  armatis  mox  distinctum.  Generi  La.iiochilus,  Reut.,  pilo- 
sitate  siniilis,  rinia  orificiorum  metapleurarum  antrorsum  curvata,  scutello  toto 
hemielytrisque  nitidulis  divergens ;  generi  Piezostethu.i,  Fieb.,  structura  rimee  orifi- 
ciorum sat  afRnis,  sed  corpus  ut  in  Lasiorhilo  ciliatum,  membrana  distincte 
quadrivenosa. 

0.    FEMORAL! S,    n.  sp. 

Oblongo-iJvalis,  fuscus,  superne  longe  flavicanti-pubescens  ;  capite  ferrugineo  ; 
antennis  pedibusque  testaceis,  illis  articulo  primo  tertiaque  apicali  parte  secundi 
fuscis,  femoribus  anticis  margine  superiore  versus  apicem  infuscatis  ;  hemielvtris 
guttula  infra  angulum  interiorem  apicaleni  embolii  pallida;  abdomine  fuseo- 
testaceo.  Long.,  3J  mm. 

Patria:   Victoria,  Australife.     Conununieavit  D.  Dr.  E.  Ber^rotli. 

Caput,  collo  excepto,  seque  longum  ac  latum.  Pronotum  capite  longius,  basi 
fortiter  sinuata,  longitudine  duplo  latiore,  lateribus  rectis' versus  apicem  rotundati.<, 
disco  obscuriore  pone  medium  transversim  impresso.  Hemieljtra  apicem  abdominis 
paullulum  superantia,  apice  embolii  apice  corii  circiter  i  angustiore,  cuneo  externe 
obscuriore.  Membrana  venis  tribus  internis  basi  fere  seque  distantibus,  externa,  vel 
prima,  a  secunda  magis  remota.     Tibiae  posteriores  breviter  spinulosae. 

ASTHENIDEA    SINUATICOLLIS,    n.  Sp. 

(Obs. — In  diagnose  generis  (Monogr.  Antliocorid.),  p.  5,  linn.  3  et  4  infra,  dele 
"  haud  sinuatis,"  p.  48,  1.  5  supra,  dele  "  subglabrum  vel  sat  subtiliter  pubescens.") 

Nigra,  nitida,  pronoto  fusco-piloso,  scutello  hemielytrisque  pilis  vel  fere  setis 
nitidis  flavis  sat  longis  instructis,  hemieljtris  nigro-piceis,  corii  basi  et  angulo 
interiore  apicali  maculaque  circa  angulum  interiorem  apicalem  embolii  pallide  Qaven- 
tibus,  membrana  fusca,  sutura  late  pallide  llavente ;  rostro,  antennis  pedibusque 
picescenti-testaceis,  femoribus,  apice  excepto,  nigro-piceis  ;  pronoto  lateribus  obtu).- 
angulariter  sinuatis;  hemielylris  seriebus  iniprcssis  punctorum  in  margine  scutollari 
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commissuraque   rlari,   ufrinque   juitft   venam  clavi  et  corii,  in  embolio  et  in  eutura 
membranre.  Long.,  4  mm. 

Patria:   Baeza,  D.  Martinez  Saez.      (Mus.  Madrid). 

Ab  omnibus  reliquis  pronoto  lateribus  sinuato,  hemielytris  flavo-siibsetosis  dis- 
tincta.  Corpus  oblongo-obovatum,  nigrum,  nitidum.  Caput,  collo  excepto,  latitudini 
longitudiwe  eequale,  prolongatione  antica  margini  interiori  oculi  aeque  longa,  fronte 
strigis  angulum  forraantibus  tenuissimis,  vertice  utrinque  ad  oculum  seta  erecta. 
Oculi  magni.  Rostrum  apicem  mesosterni  vis  attingens,  articulo  primo  medium 
oculi  attingente.  Antennae  pilosee,  usque  ad  basin  corii  extendendse,  articulo  primo 
apicem  capitis  subsuperaiite,  secundo  primo  circiter2i  longiore,  apicem  versus  sensim 
incrassato,  ultimis  gracilibus,  longitudine  sequalibus,  tertio  secundo  fere  f  breviore. 
Pronotura  annulo  coUari  discreto  transversim  strigato,  apice  longitudine  circiter  1^ 
angustius,  basi  quam  apice  magis  quam  duplo  latius,  lateribus  medio  obtusangu- 
lariter  sinuatis,  apicem  versus  subsequaliter  arcuatis,  tenuiter  marginal  is,  disco  antico 
calloso,  disco  postico  pone  sulcum  sat  profundum  transversalem  fortiler  transversim 
strigoso,  angulis  posticis  Isevibus  ;  disco  fusco-piloso,  marginibus  glabris.  Scutellum 
totum  nitidum,  parte  apicali  transversim  strigosura.  Hemielytra  abdomcni  pauUo 
guperantia,  nitida. 

LASIELLIDEA,  nov.  gen. 

Corpus  elongatum,  parallelum,  depressum,  nitidum,  glabrum  ;  capite  latitudine 
cum  oculis  vix  longiore,  ante  oculos  modice  producto,  collo  eat  brevi ;  rostro  coxas 
intermedias  attingente,  articulo  primo  oculos  attingente,  secundo  coxas  anticas 
attingente,  tertio  primo  parum  longiore ;  antennis  articulo  primo  apicem  capitis 
attingente,  secundo  versus  apicem  sensim  incrassato,  duobus  ultimis  tenuibus  ; 
pronoto  transverso,  trapeziformi,  disco  depresso,  medio  canalicula  longitudinali 
distinctissima  postice  abbreviata,  pone  tertiam  basalem  partem  transversim  arcuato- 
impresso,  impressione  retrorsum  arcuata,  basi  late  leviterque  sinuato,  lateribus  acutis, 
ante  apicem  fortius  arcuato-rotundatis,  angulis  anticis  deflexis,  annulo  apicali  solum 
medio  distincto  inter  angulos  posito  ;  embolio  angusto,  apice  ejus  apice  corii  duplo 
angustiore  ;  femoribus  muticis,  anticis  et  posticis  intermediis  pauUo  crassioribus. 

A  genere  Laxiella,  R«ut.,  vix  nisi  corpore  toto  glabro  et  nitido  embolioque 
angusto  divergens. 

L.    GLA.BEEEIMA,    71.  sp. 

Picea,  glabra,  nitida  tota,  rostro,  femoribus  apice,  tibiis  basi  tarsisque  pallide 
testaceis.  Long.,  2\  mm. 

Patria:  A'ictoria,  Australise.     Communicavit  D.  Dr.  E.  Borgroth. 

Corpus  piceum,  totum  glabrum  et  nitidum.  Antennse  articulo  secundo  primo 
duplo  et  dimidio  longiore  et  capite,  parte  postoculari  excepta,  seque  longo,  tertio 
secundo  circiter  |  breviore.  Pronotum  capitis  longitudine,  basi  longitudine  duplo 
latius,  apice  longitudine  pauUulum  angustius.  Scutellum  depressum.  Membrana 
fuliginosa,  angulo  interiore  basali  pallidiore. 

HcUingfors,  Finland,  Russia: 
May,  1895. 


Collas  Edusa  and  Uyale  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  — On  Monday,  June  3rd,  I  noticed 
a  specimen  of  the  former  on  Afton  Down,  near  Freshwater,  and  on  Sunday  last,  the 
9th,  while  strolling  along  the  cliffs  between  Ventnor  and  St.  Catherine's,  five  speci- 
mens were  seen  in  all.  Unfortunately  the  business-like  pace  at  which  the  insects 
were  going,  and  that  over  very  rough  ground,  rendered  pursuit  out  of  the  question, 
so  I  am  unable  to  report  certainly  as  to  their  sex  or  condition.  They  were  large 
examples,  probably  females.  While  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  directly  under 
the  fog-horn  station  at  St.  Catherine's,  a  specimen  of  C.  Hyale  passed  rapidly  within 
a  few  feet  of  me,  underneath.  Some  remarkably  fine  and  fresh  looking  examples  of 
Vanessa  cardui  were  commonly  seen  on  the  same  occasion.  — R.  M.  Puideaux, 
Newport,  I.  W.  :  June  Mth,  1895. 

Habit  of  flifiht  in  Saturnia  carpini. — Mr.  Barrett,  in  his  book  on  British 
Lepidoptera,  speaks  of  a  habit  of  soaring  which  Endromis  versicolor  has  when 
Gtruck  at  with  the  net  and  missed.  I  have  never  observed  this  habit  in  E.  versicolor, 
though  I  have  in  the  next  species,  Saturnia  carpini,  which  frequently  adopts  that 
method  of  placing  itself  beyond  reach  of  danger.  Whenever  I  missed  an  E.  versi- 
color it  usually  dodged,  and  always  hurried  its  pace  very  much,  so  much  that  it  was 
difficult  to  catch  it  afterwards.  <S.  carpini  occurs  near  Reading  every  year  in  more 
or  less  abundance,  in  some  seasons  it  is  very  plentiful,  and  males  may  be  seen  flying 
swiftly  over  our  commons  in  all  directions.  About  mid-day,  when  E.  versicolor 
had  finished  its  flight,  I  often  left  the  birch  plantation  to  go  and  have  a  turn  with 
iS.  carpini.  I  had  only  fo  walk  well  out  on  to  the  open  heath  where  I  could  see 
them  coming  from  afar,  and  where  there  was  plenty  of  room  to  run.  I  had  nob 
long  to  wait  before  several  appeared  at  once  and  perhaps  puzzled  me  which  to  go  for. 
The  plan  I  found  best  was  to  get  sight  of  one  when  distant,  make  out  the  way  it  was 
heading,  and  then  run  and  place  myself  in  front  so  as  to  have  one  good  stroke  at  it ; 
if  I  missed,  it  either  darted  straight  up  into  the  air  and  soared  till  out  of  sight,  or 
rushed  ahead  faster  than  ever.  My  friend  Mr.  flamm  tells  me  that  it  is  not  only  at 
the  net  that  S.  corpini  will  "sky"  in  this  manner;  he  has  seen  it  do  exactly  the 
same  on  meeting  with  an  obstruction  such  as  a  bush  or  tree. — W.  Holland,  69, 
Observatory  Street,  Oxford  :  June,  1895. 

Lita  ocellatella,  Boyd. — Mr.  J.  H.  Durrant's  admirable  paper  {ante  pp.  82-84), 
in  which  he  clearly  shows  that  the  first  published  description  of  this  species  was 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Boyd  has  greatly  interested  me.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  I  should  have  followed  Mr.  Stainton,  who  always  regarded  himself  as  the 
insect's  sponsor,  because,  not  possessing  either  the  Ann.  and  Mag.  N.  H.  or  the  Ent. 
Wk.  Intel.,  I  had  never  come  across  any  of  the  passages  that  have  shed  so  much 
additional  light  on  the  subject,  and  had  found  no  references  to  them. 

Mr.  Durrant  says  there  are  "two"  descriptions  of  Oelechia  ocellatella  by 
Stainton,  which,  according  to  date  of  publication,  will  stand  : — 

(1).  Ent.  Ann.,  1859,  151-2   published  Dec.  14th,  1858 ; 

(2).  Ann.  and  Mag.  N.  H.  (3  s.).  Ill,  212  (1859)    ..         „         March,  1859; 
but  there  are  in  reality  three,  all  published   within  less  than   five  months,  for  the 
above    were    closely    followed    by  another,   which   is   not    identical    with    either  of 
them,  viz. : — 

(3).   Manual  II,  340  (18B9). 
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The  Manual  was  issued  in   numbers,  No.  29,  which  contained  the  description  of 
O.  ocellatella,  being  published  in  the  same  cover  with  No.  30,  on  May  Ist,  1859. 
Eustace  R.  Bankes,  The  Rectory,  Corfe  Castle  :  May  ^Ist,  1895. 

Scymnus  pulchellus. — It  may  interest  Coleopterists  to  know  that  I  am  still 
taking  this  rarity  off  the  same  ti-ee,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  tree  from  which  I 
took  so  many  specimens  last  year,  as  recorded  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Sharp  in 
a  communication  to  myself  in  August  last,  viz.,  "  That  I  need  not  be  afraid  of  ex- 
terminating the  Scymnus,  as  by  taking  it  freely  the  food  would  increase,  and  the 
insect  will  become  more  abundant  than  ever." — Feederick  Fox,  Coddenham,  near 
Ipswich  :  June,  1895. 

Coleoptera  near  Dumfries. — Being  out  one  day  during  the  first  week  in  May 
collecting  Agahus  affinis  in  a  shallow  marshy  place,  in  the  middle  of  a  fir  wood 
much  overgrown  with  long  sphagnum,  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  in  my 
net  with  A.  affinis  a  single  specimen  of  Helophorus  tuherculatus.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  first  specimen  found  in  Scotland  was  taken  by  myself  in  the  autumn  of  1879  in 
flood  refuse  along  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  below  Dumfries  ;  my  second  specimen, 
however,  is  more  satisfactory,  because  I  found  it  at  home,  so  to  speak,  far  removed 
from  any  running  water  whatever. 

I  presume  the  following  seven  species  may  be  additions  to  the  Solway  list,  if  not 
to  Scotland,  namely,  Acupalpns  exiguus  (3),  among  damp  sphagnum  ;  Lochar  moss, 
Lochrutton  Loch,  yielded  Hydroporus  neglectus  (1),  H.  umhrosus  (4),  Stenus  pro- 
vidus  (1),  Corymbites  metallicus  (4),  by  cutting  up  tufts  of  damp  moss,  Oymnefron 
villosulum  (1),  by  sweeping  the  railway  banks,  Hedohia  imperialis  (2),  also  railway 
banks  near  Dumfries. 

Also  the  following  species  put  in  an  appearance  during  the  month  of  May  :  — 
Anchomenus  ericeti,  not  common,  very  local,  Ccelambus  quinquelineatus ,  this  last 
named  species  is  becoming  very  scarce,  H.  rufifrons,  not  common,  also  new  to 
Solway,  Myrmedonia  collaris  (4),  by  cutting  up  tufts  of  damp  moss,  Acidota 
cruentata  (3),  Deleaster  dUhrous  (1),  very  rare,  Salpingus  ater  (2),  beaten  from  birch, 
Cryptorhynchus  lapathi  (4),  from  old  decayed  sallow,  Qymnetron  beccahungce,  aXso  a 
few  more  things  which  I  have  not  yet  identified. — W.  Lennon,  11,  Brooke  Street, 
Dumfries  :  June  loth,  1895. 

Ccenoscelis  (Afomaria)  ferruginea,  Sahib.  — The  insect  doing  duty  for  this 
species  in  Britisli  collections  should  bear  the  name  C.  {Atomaria)  pallida,  WoUaston 
[Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  xviii,  p.  452,  t.  9,  fig.  1  (1846)].  C.  ferruginea.  Sahib. 
(=  subdeplanata,  Bris.),  is  larger — 2-3  mm.  (as  against  li-l|  mm.) — and  has 
etouter  antennae  and  a  more  coarsely  punctured  thorax  ;  the  thorax,  moreover,  has 
a  sharply  defined  submarginal  carina  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex  (in  C. 
pallida  the  submarginal  carina  is  faint,  obliterated  in  front,  and  viewed  from  above 
it  appears  to  join  the  margin  before  tlie  apex).  C.  pallida,  WoM.  {=  Brisouti, 
Seidl.),  was  described  from  specimens  found  near  Cambridge  ;  it  appears  to  be 
widely  distributed  in  Europe.  I  have  seen  two  specimens  of  C.  ferruginea — one 
kindly  communicated  by  M.  Fauvel,  the  other  in  the  British  Museum. — G.  C. 
Champion,  Horsell,  Woking  :    April  22nd,  1895. 
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Hydroporus  marginatux,  Duft. — Supplementing  my  note  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag. 
for  May,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that  on  Whit  Monday  in  two  hours  I 
collected  upwards  of  thirty  specimens  of  Hydroporus  marginatus  at  Kamsbury,  and 
had  not  darkness  set  in  ralher  earlier  than  usual  I  could,  no  doubt,  have  taken  many 
more.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they  frequent  the  very  small  carriers  in  the 
water  meadows,  and  only  once  have  I  taken  them  in  flood  refuse  in  numbers  in  the 
main  river.  On  May  2oth  last  I  captured  at  Mickkham  sixteen  specimens  of 
Molorchus  minor  in  the  old  locality.  The  insect  was  plentiful,  and  I  could  see  it 
upon  the  flowers  in  many  cases  quite  out  of  reach. — R.  Wylie  Lloyd,  St.  Cuthbert's, 
Thurleigh  Road,  Nightingale  Lane,  S.W.  :  June,  1895. 


Entomological  Society  of  London:  June  5(h,  1895. — Lord  Walsingham, 
F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Sharp  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Q-.  D.  Haviland,  two  species  of 
Calotermes  from  Borneo,  the  individuals  being  alive  and  apparently  in  good  health  ; 
one  of  the  two  small  communities  (which  were  contained  in  glass  tubes)  consisted 
of  a  few  individuals  of  the  inmature  sexual  forms  and  of  a  neoteinic  queen:  this 
latter  had  increased  somewhat  in  size  during  the  eight  months  it  had  been  in  Dr. 
Haviland's  possession,  but  no  eggs  had  been  deposited,  neither  had  any  of  the 
inmature  individuals  developed  into  winged  forms.  The  second  community 
exhibited  consisted  entirely  of  the  inmature  sexual  forms,  and  this  community  had 
produced  numerous  winged  adults  while  it  had  been  in  Dr.  Haviland's  possession. 
Specimens  were  also  exhibited  to  illustrate  the  neoteinic  forms  that  were  produced 
in  Borneo  after  a  community  had  been  artificially  orphaned.  As  regards  these, 
Dr.  Sharp  expressed  the  hope  that  Dr.  Havihmd  would  shortly  publish  the  very 
valuable  observations  he  had  made.  In  the  case  of  a  species  of  fungus  Termite, 
Dr.  Haviland  had  found  that  the  community  had  replaced  a  king  and  queen  by 
normal,  not  by  neoteinic  forms.  Professor  Riley  remarked  that  in  many  cases  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  artificially  orphan  a  nest  without  destroying  it ;  he 
also  commented  on  the  short  time  in  which  the  queen  ujipeared  to  have  been 
developed,  and  on  the  apparently  rapid  development  of  the  wing  pads,  which 
usually  cannot  take  place  except  after  several  moults  ;  and  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  further  information  on  these  points  was  much  to  be  desired:  he  corroborated 
the  observation  of  Dr.  Haviland  with  regard  to  the  great  variability  in  the  nests  of 
different  years  (or  even  of  the  same  year)  of  the  number  of  queens,  true  or 
neoteinic  ;  in  one  nest  of  Eutennes  morio,  he  found  one-fourth  of  the  inhabibants  to 
be  true  kings  and  queens,  although  not  fully  developed.  Mr.  McLaehlan  exhibited 
examples  of  the  female  of  Ptfrrhosoma  minium,  Harris,  having  the  abdomen 
incrusted  with  whitish  mud  through  ovipositing  in  a  ditch  in  which  the  water  was 
nearly  all  dried  up.  He  had  noticed  the  same  thing  in  other  species  of  Agrionidce. 
Herr  Jacoby  exhibited  four  varieties  of  Smerinthus  tilits.  Mr.  Enock  exhibited 
specimens  of  the  thistle-gall  fly,  Trgpeta  cardui,  and  also  of  Caraphractus  cinctun, 
Haliday  (==  Polynema  nutans,  Lubbock)  :  with  regard  to  the  latter  insect,  he  said 
that  he  had  observed  copulation  to  take  place  below  ihe  surface  of  the  water;   a 
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discussion  followed  on  this  point,  in  which  several  of  the  Fellows  took  part.  Mons. 
Alfred  Wailly  exhibited  living  larvae  of  Ehodia  fugax,  and  also  a  cocoon  of  the 
species,  which  is  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  differs  considerably  in  shape  from  those 
of  all  the  other  known  silk-producing  Bombyces.  The  Secretary  exhibited,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  of  Las  Graces,  New  Mexico,  four  species  of  lac- 
producing  Coccidce,  viz.,  Tachardia  gemmifera,  Ckll.,  from  Jamaica,  T.  pustulata, 
n.s.,  and  T.fulgens,  n.s.,  from  Arizona,  and  T.  cornuta,  Ckll.,  from  New  Mexico;  in 
the  discussion  which  followed  Lord  Walsingham  mentioned  the  fact  that  an 
American  species  of  Micro- Lepidopf era,  belonging  to  the  (EcopkoridcB,  feeds  on  the 
secretion  deposited  by  one  of  the  CoccidcB  ;  this  species,  for  which  Dr.  Clemens 
created  a  genus  (the  name  for  which  was  found  to  have  been  pre-occupied  and  now 
stands  as  Euclemensia),  is  the  nearest  ally  to  the  lost  (Ecophora  Woodiella,  taken 
many  years  ago  in  England.  Mr.  Roland  Trimen  exhibited  some  specimens  of 
"Honey"  Ants,  discovered  at  Estcourt,  in  Natal,  about  a  year  ago,  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Hutchinson.  The  specimens  exhibited  included  six"globulars"— to  use  Mr.  McCook's 
term  in  regard  to  the  American  species,  Myrmecocystus  hortus-deorum — all 
with  the  abdomen  enormously  distended  with  nectar ;  but  other  examples  presented 
to  the  South-African  Museum  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  comprised  various  individuals 
exhibiting  different  gradations  of  distention,  thus  indicating  that  the  condition  of 
absolute  repletion  is  arrived  at  gradually,  and  may  possibly  be  reached  by  some  few 
only  of  those  individuals  who  feed,  or  are  fed,  up  for  the  purpose.  Certainly,  in 
the  nests  examined  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  Natal,  the  number  of  "globulars"  was 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  ordinary  workers;  and  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  understand  of  what  particular  value  as  a  food  reserve  so  very  small 
a  quantity  of  nectar  so  exceptionally  stored  can  be.  Mr.  Trimen  added  that  while 
the  occurrence  of  "  Honey  "  Ants  in  Southern  North  America,  South  Australia,  and 
he  believed  also  in  India,  was  well  known,  the  Natal  species  now  exhibited  was  the 
first  African  one  that  had  come  under  his  notice.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
which  followed  Professor  Riley  said  that  the  American  species  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Trimen  was  common  from  Colorado  to  Mexico,  and  that  the  honey-bearing  ants 
were  often  very  numerous  in  its  communities ;  he  further  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
many  common  species  of  ants  have  the  power  of  distending  the  abdomen  with 
honey,  and  that  this  was  very  evident  in  certain  species  of  Formica.  Dr.  Sharp 
exhibited  a  series  of  Coleoptera,  to  illustrate  variation  in  size.  This  series  consisted 
of  individuals  that  had  been  kindly  lent  to  him  by  M.  Rene  Oberthiir,  by  the  Hon. 
Walter  Rothschild,  by  Messrs.  Godman  and  Salvin,  by  Mr.  Jacoby  and  by  Mr. 
Blandford.  He  considered  this  series  and  the  communications  he  has  received  from 
the  specialists  to  whom  he  has  made  applications  justify  him  in  saying  that  great 
variation  in  size  of  the  individual  or  of  some  of  its  parts  is  very  rare  in  CoJeoptera, 
and  is  exhibited  most  conspicuously  by  those  species  in  which  the  males  possess 
unusual  structures,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown.  Mr.  Kirkaldy  exhibited  specimens 
of  Cymatia  cohoptrata,  Fab.,  from  Morden,  Surrey,  which  had  not  before  been 
recorded  from  the  London  district,  and  also  varieties  of  Notonecta  glauca,  Fab. 
Herr  Brunner  von  Wattenwyl  made  a  communication  informing  the  Society  that  a 
most  unfortunate  error  had  crept  into  the  table  of  genera  in  his  Monograph  of 
Pxendophyl/ides  ;  on  page  9  line  l,and  on  page  13  line  37,  instead  of  "  mesonotum  " 
should  be  read  "  mesosternum."      W.  \^'.  Fowler,  Hon.  Sec. 
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AN   IMAGO   OF   TORTRIX  PICE  AN  A,  L.,  WITH  A  LARVAL   UEAl). 
BY    C.    O.    BARRETT,    F.E.S. 

I  have  before  me  the  most  curious  form  of  monstrosity  which  has 
cit  any  time  come  under  my  personal  notice,  one  of  which,  also,  there 
are  not  many  records — a  winged  moth  with  the  larval  head.  It  is  a 
specimen  of  the  male  of  Tortrix  piceann,  !>.  (still  a  scarce  moth  with 
us),  and  its  head,  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  normal  head  of  a 
ujoth,  is  shaped  very  much  like  that  of  the  larva,  yet  has,  in  a  greater 
degree,  the  character  of  that  of  the  curious  apterous,  apodous  females 
of  the  genus  Psi/che.  It  is  smooth,  shining,  horny,  rather  flattened, 
with  minute  points  of  larval  antennfc  pointing  downward  from  below 
the  eyelobes.  The  maxilla)  arc  formed  and  slightly  crossed  at  the  tips, 
and  the  lips  clearly  indicated,  yet  all  soldered  together  in  one  firm 
hard  mask,  and  immoveable.  I  have  tried  with  a  fine  instrument  to 
move  the  maxilla'  but  with  no  success,  except  that  of  showing  them  to 
be  solid  and  fixed  ;  and  so  far  as  can  be  perceived  there  is  no  mouth 
opening  of  any  kind.  The  head  is  set  well  forward  on  a  distinct  neck, 
and  moveable  at  the  will  of  the  insect,  to  some  small  extent  from  side 
to  side,  yet  not  as  though  of  much  real  use,  but  aimlessly  and  with  a 
tendency  toward  the  right  side.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  has  in  some 
degree  the  faculty  of  sight,  since  upon  the  box  in  which  it  had  travelled 
being  opened  it  was  extremely  livel}'  and  eager  to  fly  ;  so  eager  to 
escape,  in  fact,  that  fear  of  losing  it  prevented  me  from  experimenting 
much  on  its  power  of  directing  its  flight.  Probably  this  was  not 
great,  since  the  captor  tells  me  that  it  was  found  on  the  ground,  having 
been  disturbed  from  under  a  fir  cone.  For  a  male  of  this  strong  and 
lively  TurtrLv,  so  fond  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  fir  trees,  this 
indicated  some  degree  of  disablement,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the 
head,  it  is  in  ordinary  and  ])erfect  condition. 

The  moth  was  secured  in  a  fir  wood  in  Surrey  by  my  friend  Mr. 
A.  Dennis,  who  prom])tly  packed  it  up,  alive  and  unpinned,  and  for- 
warded it  to  me  For  this,  and  particularly  for  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  it  alive,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him. 

Nunhead  :  June  2Uh,  1895. 

[A  List  of  recorded  cases  of  (his  class  of  monstrosity,  with  peiieralizatioiis 
thereon,  was  given  by  tlic  late  Dr.  Ilagen  in  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Schnielterlinge  niit 
Kaupenkopf  und  ahnliche  IVIissbildungen,"  jiublislied  in  the  Stettiner  Entomol. 
Zeitung  for  1872,  pp.  388-102.  Ho  enumerated  16  instances,  including  two  Beetles 
and  a  Syrphus.  Some  additional  instances  were  noted  by  the  late  Prof.  Westwood 
in  a  paper  "  On  some  unusual  monstrous  insects,"  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1879, 
pp.  221-2-28,  pi.  Tii.  I  tliiiik  a  few  further  records  hare  been  made  since  then. — 
R.  McLaculak]. 
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AN    EPIDEMIC   AMONGST    MELANOSTOMA    SCALAR E,   F.,   CAUSED 

BY   A   FUNGUS. 

BY      RALPH      C.     BRADLEY. 

Whilst  collecting  in  Blackroot  Bog,  Sutton,  on  June  IGtli  I  came 
across  an  extraordinary  phenomenon.  For  a  space  o£  about  a  dozen 
square  yards  the  flowering  stems  of  a  grass  (apparently  Glyceria 
ftuitans)  were  covered  with  a  large  number  of  dead  Melanostoina 
scalare,  F.  {Syrphidce) ,  whose  bodies  were  very  much  distended  by  a 
fungoid  growth,  similar  to  that  seen  on  the  house  fly  in  the  autumn. 
Some  stems  bore  thirty  to  forty  specimens,  and  fresh  victims  were 
constantly  being  added,  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  being  females. 

Two  days  later,  paying  a  second  visit,  I  found  the  same  process 
going  on,  and  also  two  flowering  stems  of  dock  covered  with  the  dead 
bodies  in  a  similar  manner. 

It  seems  improbable  that  sucking  the  juices  of  the  flowers  could 
produce  this  fungoid  condition,  but  certainly  the  flies  were  to  be  found 
only  on  the  flowering  parts  of  the  stems,  and  not  on  any  leaves  or 
herbage. 

Why  M.  scalare  should  be  the  only  species  attracted  to  the  stems 
and  attacked  in  this  manner  is  very  curious,  as  swarms  of  other  insects 
were  flying  about,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  tempted  to  join  them  in  the 
least.  Perhaps  some  other  entomologists  have  met  with  a  similar 
experience,  and  can  throw  some  light  upon  the  matter. 

Sutton  Coldfielcl: 

June,  1895. 

[With  this  communication  Mr.  Bradley  obligingly  forwarded  a 
supply  of  panicles  of  the  grass  crowded  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
fly,  and  presenting  a  most  singular  appearance.  Some  of  the  flies 
have  been  examined  by  Mr.  G.  Massee,  F.L.S.,  of  Kew,  and  he  iden- 
tifies the  fungus  as  JEvqjiisa  conglomcrata,  Thaxter,  a  rare  sj^ecies  in 
North  America  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  never  before  observed 
in  Britain.  It  is  noticed  as  chiefly  attacking  larvae  and  imagos  of 
TipuJidce.  Possibly  the  germs  of  the  disease  may  have  been  acquired 
by  the  larva)  of  the  Melanostoma  in  the  first  instance  :  but  how  ?.  I 
would  be  inclined  to  doubt  any  direct  connection  between  the  grass 
and  the  disease  ;  but  the  flowers  of  Glyceria  are  well  known  to  be  very 
attractive  to  insects,  and  the  fungus  may  have  developed  very  rapidly 
when  the  flies  were  feasting. — 11.  McLachlan]. 


DISEASE    OF    THE    EYE,   CAUSED    UY    THE    PENETRATION    OF 

CATERPILLAR   HAIRS.* 

BY   J.    B.   LAWFORD,    F.R.C.S.,  Eng., 

(OI'IITIIALMIC    SURGEON    TO    ST.    TUOMAS'S   lIOSPirAl,). 

This  disease,  to  wliich  the  name  "  OjjJtfJtaJiuia  vodosa"  has  been 
given  by  Professor  Saemisch,  of  Bonn,  is  extremely  uncommon,  and 
the  case,  which  forms  the  text  of  my  ])aper,  is,  I  believe,  the  first 
instance  recorded  in  this  countr}' ;  it  is,  however,  improbable  that  it  is 
the  first  wliich  has  occurred. 

My  patient  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  who  was  struck  in  the  eye  by  a 
caterpillar  thrown  by  a  companion.  This  happened  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  the  caterpillar  was  determined  to  be  the  larva  of 
Bomhyx  ruhi. 

The  previously  reported  cases  are  to  be  found  in  German  medical 
literature,  and  all  (eight  in  number)  occurred  in  Germany  ;  the  first 
having  been  published  in  1S83.  A  few  additional  but  unpublished 
cases  have  been  referred  to  by  some  of  the  German  writers. 

In  all  the  instances  in  which  it  was  possible  to  determine  the  kind 
of  caterpillar,  the  fox-moth  larva  {Bomhyx  ruhi),  or  that  of  the  pine- 
moth  {Bomhijx  pini),  was  the  active  etiological  factor  ;  in  nearly  every 
instance  the  caterpillar  had  been  thrown,  in  jest,  at  the  patient  by  a 
companion. 

The  disease  excited  by  the  penetration  of  these  hairs  into  the 
delicate  tissues  of  the  eye  is  veiy  grave,  and  in  several  instances  has 
resulted  in  serious  and  permanent  damage  to  sight.  It  is  also  very 
intractable,  and  runs  a  prolonged  course  ;  in  no  single  case  have  the 
symptoms  entirely  disappeai'ed  in  less  than  six  months  from  the  date 
of  onset.  In  all  the  patients  only  one  eye  has  suffered,  but  in  one 
unfortunate  man  the  fellow  eye  was  blind  from  other  causes.  The 
disease  has  begun  in  August,  September,  or  October  in  every  case 
except  one ;  in  this  it  was  said  to  have  arisen  in  June  ;  and  in  this 
case  the  larva  of  Bomhyx pini  was  the  caterpillar  in  ([uestion. 

Two  German  writers  have  described  a  much  slighter  form  of 
inflammation  of  the  eye,  of  which  they  have  seen  cases,  caused  by 
irritation  by  the  hairs  of  the  larva  of   Cnethocampa  processioned. 

I  have  placed  under  the  microscope  two  hairs  removed  from  the 
eye  of  my  patient ;  they  are  both  yellow-coloured,  with  a  very  sharp 
point  at  the  distal  end,  and  a  fractured  surface  at  the  proximal  end. 

In  this  connection  Leydig's  investigations,  published  iu  Miiller's 

*  Alwtract  of  a  piipcr  read  before  the  Ophth.'ilmologiciil  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
Juno  13th,  1805,  ;it  11,  Chundo.s  Street,  Loudon,  W. 

P  -1 
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Archiv,  1855,  "  Zuui  feinereu  Bau  der  Arthropoden,"  are  of  interest 
and  importance,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  show  a  woodcut  from  his 
paper,  illustrating  the  skin  and  skin  glands  and  hairs  of  the  Bomhijx 
ruhi. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  case  under  my  care,  and  those 
previousl}'^  published,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  symptoms  and  course 
of  the  disease  can  only  be  adequately  explained  by  assuming  that  they 
are  due  to  the  action  of  a  specific  poison  contained  in  the  hairs,  or 
possibly  resulting  from  their  disintegration  in  the  tissues.  The  nature 
of  this  poison  is  quite  unknown. 

[Mr.  Lavvford  has  kindly  furnished  iiie  with  the  foregoing  notes  ;  it  seems  some- 
what strange  that  the  hairs  of  Cnethocampa  processionea  should  have  a  less  effect 
than  those  of  Bombyx  ruhi ;  the  explanation,  however,  is  apparently  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  eye  was  struck  violently  by  the  larva  of  B.  ruhi ;  the  injury  done 
by  the  hairs  appears  to  be  in  part  mechanical,  and  in  part  due  to  poison.  Lord 
Walsingham,  who  has  carefully  examined  the  hairs  of  C.  processionea ,  says  that 
besides  the  longer  hairs  there  are  tufts  of  smaller  ones,  each  of  which  is  furnished 
at  the  side  with  projections,  and  these  work  into  the  skin  by  the  base,  not  the  tips, 
with  an  action  like  a  corkscrew. — W.  W.  F.] 


ON    EXCEPTIONAL   OVIPOSITION    IN    PYRRHOSOMA    MINIUM, 

HARRIS. 
BY   ROBERT   McLACHLAN,    F.R.S.,   &c 

In  this  Magazine,  vol.  xxi,  p.  211  (February,  1885),  I  gave  a  note 
on  females  of  Agrion  onercioriaJe,  found  during  an  excursion  in  Savoy 
in  July,  1 884,  having  their  abdomens  incrusted  with  white  mud  through 
ovipositing  in  places  where  the  water  was  nearly  dried  up.  Accoi'ding 
to  an  observation  made  recently,  this  habit  obtains  in  other  species  of 
Agrionina.  Early  in  June,  1868,  I  found  A.  mercuriale  near  Lynd- 
hurst  in  the  New  Forest,  but  have  never  since  seen  it  alive  in  this 
country.  Being  in  the  Forest  last  week  I  was  prompted  to  try  again 
for  the  insect  ;  the  precise  locality  of  my  captures  27  years  ago  was 
110  doubt  re-discovered,  but  the  Agrion  was  not  to  be  seen.  Pyrrhosoma 
minium  was,  however,  abundant  in  a  deep  drain  or  ditch  in  which  the 
water  was  nearly  dried  up.  Some  of  the  females  having  a  peculiar 
appearance  I  caught  them,  and  found  the  peculiarity  to  be  caused 
by  precisely  the  same  conditions  observed  in  the  Agrion  in  Savoy 
in  1884,  the  abdomens  being  incrusted  with  dry  whitish  mud  from 
the  tip  up  to  the  1st  or  2nd  segment.  In  one  individual  nearly 
the  whole  body  (including  the  wings)  showed  traces  of  mud,  in- 
dicating  that    she    had    probably    descended    entirely   beneath   the 
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surface  for  oviposition.  In  several  cases  these  incrusted  females 
had  attendant  males  attached  per  col.,  but  perfectly  unsoiled.  The 
mud  was  a  white  marly  clay,  and  very  deep,  as  I  found  to  my  cost. 
That  the  habit  is  not  general  with  this  very  common  species  is  certain, 
for  I  had  never  observed  it  before.  It  is  a  provision  of  Nature  in 
exceptional  localities  and  weather  ;  even  although  the  surface  water 
be  entirely  dried  up,  and  the  surface  of  the  mud  itself  be  partially 
baked,  there  remains  sufficient  moisture  beneath  to  maintain  the 
vitality  of  the  eggs  (and  probably  of  young  larvje  also)  until  the 
recurrence  of  rain  turns  the  dry  ditch  into  the  normal  watercourse. 

Lewisliam,  London  : 

June  6th,  1895. 


OCHTHEBIUS  LE  JO  LIST,   MULS.  &  REY,  AN    ADDITION   TO    THE 

BRITISH   LIST. 

BY      W.      H.      BENNETT. 

While  collecting  near  Ilfracombe  in  June  I  took  an  Ochthchius 
which  was  quite  new  to  me;  it  proved  to  be  Lejolisi,  Muls.  &  Rev, 
and  I  have  much  pleasui-e  in  recording  it  as  an  addition  to  our  list. 
It  may  be  at  once  known  from  all  our  other  species  by  having  the 
whole  of  the  lateral  margin  of  the  elytra  toothed,  saw-like.  The  body  is 
narrow,  with  the  surface  of  the  elytra  rasp-like.  The  thorax  is  rugose, 
with  rather  indistinct  impressions,  and  a  faintly  marked  channel  on  the 
median  line.  The  penultimate  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  is  strongly 
inflated.  Bedel  (Faune  Col.  du  Bassin  de  la  Seine,  i,  p.  317)  says  of 
its  habitat  on  the  continent,  "  In  small  pools  of  salt  water  on  rocks 
on  the  coast,  rare."  It  has  apparently  only  been  recorded  from 
Cherbourg,  the  coast  of  Provence,  and  (doubtfully)  Algeria. 

I  found  the  insect  in  some  numbers  in  small  pools  of  very  stale 
and  putrid  salt  water,  just  above  the  usual  high-water  mark  at  the  base 
of  the  cliffs,  but  evidently  not  beyond  the  reach  of  spring  tides,  for 
when  I  visited  the  locality  the  day  before  I  left  the  district  the  pools 
had  been  refilled  with  fresh  sea  water.  I  noticed  on  this  occasion  the 
Ochthehii  were  much  more  active  than  they  weye  on  pi'evious  visits. 
They  appeared  to  be  confined  to  a  very  limited  area,  and  although  I 
searched  carefully  at  a  great  many  points  on  the  coast  I  never  saw  a 
specimen  at  any  other  place.  Mr.  Champion  has  very  kindly  compared 
the  insect  with  a  specimen  from  Cherbourg,  and  tells  me  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  determination. 

15,  Wellington  Place,  Hastings  : 
July  nth,  1895. 
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COLEOPTERA     AT    STORNOWAY,    N.B. 
BY    JAMES    J.    WALKER,    K.N.,    T.L  S. 

A  flying  visit  to  Stonioway  in  H.M.S.  "  Northampton,"  from  May 
23nl  to  27tli,  produced  some  interesting  Coleoptera  ;  and  as  very  few 
insects  of  this  Order  have  been  recorded  from  the  Outer  Hebrides,  I 
give  the  results  of  my  collecting  in  this  remote  locality  in  extenso. 

Stornoway  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Island  of  Lewis,  on  a 
fine  harbour,  behind  which  the  land  rises,  gradually  in  some  parts,  and 
more  abruptly  in  others,  into  an  extensive  tract  of  peaty  moorland 
and  scanty  pasture,  with  an  average  elevation  of  400  to  500  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Rugged  rocks  and  boulders  of  grey  gneiss  protrude 
through  the  heather  in  every  direction,  and  small  lakes  of  clear  water, 
abounding  in  brown  trout,  are  verj"  frequently  met  with.  Except 
quite  close  to  the  town  itself  (which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  presented 
a  scene  of  great  bustle  and  animation,  it  being  then  the  height  ot"  the 
herring  season)  there  is  little  or  no  cultivation  of  any  sort,  and  one 
may  wander  for  hours  over  the  moorland  without  meeting  with  a 
human  being,  or  anything  living  except  a  few  sheep  and  red  deer. 
The  general  bare  and  cheerless  aspect  of  the  country  is  relieved  in 
part  by  the  beautiful  park  or  demesne  surrounding  Lewis  Castle,  on 
the  side  of  the  harbour  opposite  the  town.  Here  well  grown  trees  of 
Scotch  fir,  beech,  oak,  alder,  sycamore,  and  hazel  show  that  the 
climate  of  the  Hebrides  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  unfavourable  to 
the  growth  of  arboreal  vegetation.  The  shady  paths  in  this  demesne 
afforded  very  fair  sweeping,  and  a  sandy  salt-marsh,  about  a  mile  to 
the  north  of  the  town,  gave  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  general  col- 
lecting ;  one  rather  remarkable  feature  of  which  was  the  great  scarcity, 
or  almost  entire  absence,  of  the  Hydradephaga  in  so  likely-looking  a 
locality  for  the  group.  Small  ponds,  running  streams,  clear-water 
lochs,  and  peaty  pools  on  the  moorland,  all  were  tried  with  the  water- 
net,  with  the  result  of  solitary  specimens  of  Arjahus  Solieri  and 
Hydroporus  ohscurus,  besides  the  numerous  Gyrini,  all  apparently  of 
one  species  (opncus),  gyrating  on  their  surface.  It  is  also  rather 
{•urious,  I  think,  that  not  a  single  species  of  the  genus  Apion  was 
met  with. 

No  butterflies  were  observed  during  my  visit,  although  the 
weather  was  generally  fine;  Riimin  crataecjata  was  found  in  the  demesne, 
and  one  or  two  pupa3  of  Hepialus  huviuli  under  stones,  near  the  town. 
On  the  moorland,  Fidonia  afomaria  and  Melanippe  luistata  occurred  in 
great  profusion  ;  the  latter  in  superb  condition  and  beautifully  variable, 
flying  actively  in  the  sunshine  in  wet  places  among  Myrica  qnlc. 
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The  following  Coleoptcrn  were  met  with,  viz. :  Carahus  catenulatus, 
not  rare,  but  quite  noruial  in  colour  luul  size  ;  C  dathrntuH^  on  the 
moorland,  scarce,  one  specimen  quite  black.  NotiophiJus  hu/iitlatus, 
Loricera  pilicornis,  Cliviiia  fossor,  Nebria  brevicollis,  not  rare  under 
stones,  the  last  usually  rather  small.  Harpalus  latiis,  not  common. 
Dichirotrichus  pubescens,  abundant  in  the  salt-marsh,  dark  and  light 
forms  about  equally  common,  with  apparently  very  few  intermediates. 
Pterostichus  vulgaris,  nicjrita,  and  strenuus,  generally  common.  Abax 
striola,  not  rare,  under  stones  in  the  demesne  and  elsewhere.  Amara 
spinipes,  rsxther  common,  usually  below  the  size  of  southern  specimens; 
A.  plebeia,  scarce,  under  stones.  Galathus  cisteloides,  abundant. 
Ancliomeniis  albipes,  plentiful  in  wet  places  ;  A.  parumpunctatus,  a 
a  handsome  dark  form  occurred  rarely  ou  the  moorland.  Bembidium 
bruxellense,  on  banks  of  streams  ;  Trechus  minutus  and  Patrobus  ex- 
cavatus,  under  stones.  Hydroporus  ohscurus  and  Agabus  Solieri,  both 
singly,  in  a  peaty  pool  on  the  moor ;  Gyrinus  opaciis,  common. 
Sphceridium  scarabceoides,  abundant  in  sheep-dung,  with  two  or  three 
species  of  Cercyon.  Aleochnra  brevipennis  and  nifida,  Tachinus 
riifipes,  Qurdius  fristis  and  moloc^nnus.  StapJiylinus  erytliropterus,  in 
dead  sheep  and  under  stones.  Ocypus  oJens,  common  ;  O.  cupreus, 
scarce.  PhiJontlius  splendenn,  one  fine  example  in  a  dead  slieep  ;  P. 
laminatus  and  ceneus,  under  stones  ;  P.  decorus,  rather  common  under 
stones,  &c.,  in  the  demesne  and  elsewhere  ;  P.  mnrginntus  and  cruen- 
tatiis,  not  uncommon  in  sheep-dung,  &e.  Latlirobium  elongatum  and 
brunnipes,  and  JLantholinus  linearis,  under  stones.  Oxytelus  rugosiis, 
in  dung.  Silpha  opaca,  by  sweeping  and  under  stones  ;  S  rugosa,  in 
carrion.  Cryptophagus  scanicus,  Meligethes  ceneus  and  picipes,  and 
Byrrhus  pilula,  by  sweeping.  Aphodius fimetarius  and  ater,  abundant 
in  sheep-dung  near  the  town  ;  A.  lapponum,  foetidus,  and  putridus,  not 
rare  in  sheep-  and  deer-dung  on  the  moorland  ;  A.  contaminatus  and 
rujipes,  common.  A.  depressus  was  the  most  abundant  of  ita  genus, 
and  the  tj^pe-form  with  red  elytra,*  usually  regarded  as  rare,  was  here 
as  common  as  the  more  usual  black  form.  Gcofrupes  stercorarius, 
under  dung.  Cryptohypnus  rijmrius,  commmi  under  stones  from  the 
beach  upwards.  Athous  Jicemorrhoidalis,  common,  and  Dolopiiis  mar- 
ginatus,  by  sweeping.  Corymbiles  cupreus,  under  stones,  not  rarely, 
and  chiefly  $  's  ;  one  ^  I  found  alive  in  the  jaws  of  a  Carabus 
clathrutiis  ;  the  var.  ceruginosus  was  scarce  ;  C.  quei'cus,  common  by 
sweeping  in  the  demesne.     HeJodes  marginata,  rare  by  sweeping  on 

•  As  long  as  my  stock  holds  o\it,  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  any  Coleopteri-st  with  a  speci- 
men of  this  form— J.  J.  W. 
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banks  of  streams.  Tclcphorus  Darwinianus  ;  a  very  dark  form,  some 
of  the  specimens  being  of  a  leaden-black  colour,  occurred  ratlier  com- 
monly under  stones  on  the  salt-marsb.  T.  limhatus,  common  by 
sweeping.  Chri/somela  stiiphyl(Bn,va,v.  8harpi,Yov{\.  ;  this  very  cui'ioiis 
form  was  not  scarce  under  stones  on  the  salt-marsh,  and  must  at  times 
be  very  common,  as  the  grey  larvae,  which  ap])arently  feed  on  the  leaves 
of  sea-thrift  {Statice  armeria),  were  to  be  found  by  hundreds  with 
the  perfect  beetle  ;  the  normal  type  of  the  insect  was  not  met  with. 
Otiorrliynchus  blandus,  common  under  stones  on  the  tops  of  turf-walls, 
and  extending  from  the  beach  to  the  highest  moorland  ;  O.  sulcatus, 
not  rare  under  stones,  and  O.  picipes,  abundant.  Sfrophosomus  coryJi, 
by  beating  broom.  Liosonius  ooatidns  and  Rhinoncus  pericarpius,  by 
sweeping  in  damp  places.     Orchestesfagl,  sparingly,  under  beech  trees. 

H.M.S.  "  Northampton," 

Campbeltown,  N.B.  : 
Ju!y  8th,  1895. 


POLYPURUS    BETULINUS    AS    A    MATERIAL    FOR    MOUNTINO 
SMALL    INSECTS. 

BY    WALTER    F.    11.    BLANDFORD,    M.A  ,    F.Z.S. 

The  method  of  mounting  suiall  insects  set  on  flue  pins,  which  is 
known  as  staging,  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  our  leading  systematic 
entomologists.  Briefly,  it  consists  in  fixing  the  pin  passed  through 
the  specimen  into  a  block  of  soft  substance  mounted  at  some  height 
up  a  stout  pin,  by  means  of  which  the  staged  insect  is  pinned  in  the 
collection.  In  this  way  very  fine  and  short  pins  can  be  employed  to 
transfix  the  insects ;  there  is  no  risk  of  bending  them  by  forcing  them 
into  the  cork  of  the  drawer,  or  by  subsequent  handling ;  the  insects 
can  be  brought  as  near  as  desired  to  the  glass  and  the  necessary  labels 
can  be  put  on  the  stouter  pins. 

Staging  has  been  but  little  adopted  by  collectors  of  British  insects, 
who  have  less  often  to  remove  specimens  from  their  collections  for 
comparison,  and  who  are  sometimes  remiss  about  labelling  their 
captures. 

Its  neglect  is  perhaps  due  to  the  want  of  a  satisfactory  material 
from  which  to  make  stages.  Pith  (usually  that  of  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke),  cork,  pasteboard  and  felt  have  all  been  tried. 

At  a  recent  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London  I 
exhibited  a  substance  for  staging  which  appears  to  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. My  attention  was  called  to  it  by  examining  the  blocks  on 
which  were  mounted  some  Goleophora  larlceJla  sent  out  by  Herr  Fric 


of  Prague.  In  answer  to  an  enquiry,  Ilerr  Fric  tokl  ine  that  bis 
curiosity  bad  also  been  aroused,  and  that  be  bad  vainly  tried  to  learn 
tbeir  nature  from  tlie  collector,  an  old  man,  who,  from  bis  silence,  was 
probably  dead.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  make  out  the  nature 
of  the  substance  from  examination  of  the  blocks,  and  this  investigation 
proved  successful. 

The  stages  w^erc  made  of  the  felted  mass  of  a  fungus-fructification 
(strictly,  the  hymenophore  of  Polyporus  hetulinus).  This  material  is 
as  nearly  as  possible  perfect ;  when  of  good  quality  it  is  pure  white, 
dense  and  even  in  texture,  without  holes,  flaws  or  hard  places.  It  can 
be  cut  into  any  desired  size,  and  when  smoothh^  cut  has  a  surface 
almost  resembling  that  of  fine  plaster.  It  admits  the  very  finest  pins 
without  turning  the  points,  and  it  holds  the  pins  firmly,  which  pith 
will  not  do.  If  fresh,  or  slightly  moistened  by  a  sojourn  in  the 
relaxing  box,  it  is  tough  and  cuts  smoothly,  when  quite  dry  it  is  harder 
to  cut  and  is  slightly  friable,  though  not  materially  so.  When  wetted 
it  becomes  soft  and  s[)ongy,  and  a  pin  fixed  in  it  can  be  easily  released 
by  applying  a  brushful  of  water  round  the  insertion. 

As  to  its  lasting  qualities,  pieces  used  in  Zeller's  collection,  which 
must  be  many  years  old,  show  no  signs  of  deterioration,  nor  have  they 
corroded  the  pins  in  any  way.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  fungus 
may  encourage  the  growth  of  mites  or  mould.  This  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect ;  though  it  absorbs  moisture  and  will  grow  mouldy  if  kept 
damp,  it  does  so  only  under  conditions  in  which  the  insects  themselves 
would  be  injured. 

As  it  is  not  obtainable  everywhere,  and  special  aj)paratus  and 
some  skill  are  required  to  cut  it  uniformly  and  without  waste,  Messrs. 
AVatkins  and  Doncaster  have  undertaken  to  supply  it.  The  difiiculty 
of  cutting  has  been  fairly  well  surmounted,  and  the  material  will  be 
sent  out  in  strips  which  can  be  divided  transversely  into  the  required 
lengths  with  a  very  sharp  knife  (such  as  an  old  table  knife  well  ground). 
An  ounce  of  strips  will  mount  from  700  to  1500  or  more  specimens, 
according  to  the  size  of  stage  required.  They  should  be  handled  as 
little  as  possible,  as  they  easily  show  finger  marks  or  force[)s  dents. 
The  latter  will  come  out  if  the  strip  is  placed  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
relaxing  box,  after  which  it  cuts  better;  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  moist  surface,  or  it  will  be  spoiled. 

A  drawerful  of  small  Lrpidopfcra  carefull}'  staged  on  this  material 
looks  extremely  neat  ;  that  the  specimens  are  more  secure  against 
injury,  and  that  the  value  of  the  collection  is  thereby  increased,  can 
hardly  be  disputed. 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  fungus  affords  an  excellent 
surface  on  which  to  print,  so  that  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  combiue 
label  and  stage  in  one. 

48,  Wimpole  Street,  W.  : 
June,  1895. 


OX  FIVE  NEW  SPECIES  of  RISTERID^  athj)  NOTES  ON  TWO  OTHERS. 
BY    G.    LEWIS,    P.L.S. 

Monsieur  Eene  Oberthiir  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  for  publi- 
cation a  Catalogue  of  the  Coleoptera  of  Madagascar,  and  I  hope  the 
notices  of  two  new  species  given  here  will  reach  E-enncs  in  time  for 
the  names  and  references  to  be  included  in  it. 

List  of  Species. 

HOLOLEPTA    AECUATA.  HiSTER   NIPOJflCUS. 

NoTOLisTER  suLcicoLLis.  navus,  Mars.,  1873. 

„  5-sTRiATUS.  Triballus  pluristriatus. 

HiSTER    QUINQUESTRIATUS,    Motsch. 

„        JAPANUS,  Motsch. 

succicola,  Thorns. 

HOLOLEPTA    ARCUATA,    SJJ.    11. 

Ohloncjo-ovalls,  leviter  convexa,  nigra,  nitida  ;  fronte  histriata  ;  clytris 
sti'iis  suhhumcrali  et  prima  integris,  2 — 3  brevihus ;  propygidium  circiim  sat 
jparce  punctato  ;  pygidio  dense  punctata  ;  prostei'no  antice  utrinqiie  bistriato. 

Long.,  8  mm. 

Oblong-oval,  slightly  convex  above,  black,  shining ;  the  head  with  two  short 
bent  strife  near  the  base  of  the  mandibles,  not  impressed  ;  the  thorax  marginal  stria 
very  fine,  lateral  stria  also  fine,  both  terminating  behind  the  eye,  with  a  band  of 
punctures  more  or  less  confluent,  band  broadest  at  and  near  the  anterior  angle,  nar- 
rowest behind,  no  median  line  or  antescutellar  mark  ;  the  elytra,  subhumeral  stria 
wide  in  the  middle  but  extending  cleai-ly  to  the  base,  1  dorsal  complete  but 
rather  fine  in  the  middle,  2  length  about  one-fifth  of  the  elytra  with  a  short  appen- 
dage, 3  very  short ;  the  propygidium  with  a  lateral  margin  of  scattered  punctures, 
disc  and  basal  margin  smooth,  apical  margin  impressed ;  the  pygidiuiu  densely 
punctate  ;  the  prosternum  triangular  and  wide  at  the  base,  anterior  part  with  two 
striae  on  each  side,  outer  one  short  and  inconspicuous,  inner  one  longer,  very  distinct 
and  arclied,  but  does  not  quite  meet  the  opposite  one  in  front ;  the  legs,  anterior 
tibise  4-dentatc. 

The  trivial  name  is  suggested  by  the  stria;  on  the  prosternum. 

Ilal.    Matadi,  Congo  Eiver. 

Note. — The  discovery  of  additional  species  of  NotoUster  makes 
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it  necessary  to  state  that  the  sliort  lateral  striic  on  the  head,  the 
thoracic  lateral  stria  invisible  above,  and  the  multistriate  epipleura), 
may  be  considered  generic  characters,  as  all  the  known  species  possess 
them. 

NOTOLISTER    SULCICOLLIS,    Sp.    11. 

Brevltcr  ovalis,  pariim  convexus,  nicjcr,  nitidus  ;  tlwrace  laterihus  pro- 
funde  sulcatu ;  elytris  striis  1 — 3  integris,  4 — 5  apicalibtis,  suturali  antice 
obsoJeta  ;  propycjidlo  (jrosse  et  dense  punctata  ;  prunterno  inter  striam  Icevi. 

Long.,  6^  mm. 

Shortly  oval,  soinowhat  convex,  black,  shining;  the  head  microscopically  punc- 
tulate,  lateral  striaj  deep,  not  reaching  beyond  the  eye,  frontal  area  smooth  but 
uneven,  impressed  in  the  middle  ;  the  thorax  transverse,  lateral  sulcus  broader  and 
deeper  than  that  of  X  Edwardsi,  Mars.,  and  terminating  abruptly  at  either  end, 
lateral  marginal  stria  not  visible  above,  but  continued  behind  the  head,  where, 
however,  it  slightly  leaves  the  edge,  microscopically  punctured,  with  a  small  ante- 
scutelhir  impression  ;  the  elytra  stritB  1 — 3  complete,  4 — 5  apical  and  evanescent, 
sutural  apical  almost  piinctiforra  on  the  dorsum,  evanescent  towards  the  base,  pos- 
terior margin  narrowly  and  strigosely  punctate,  the  strigose  points  merge  into  larger 
round  punctures,  which  encroach  more  or  less  on  the  interstices  of  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  strise,  similar  punctures  are  also  seen  more  or  less  distinctly  along 
the  first  and  sutural  strife  ;  the  propygidium  is  wholly  covered  with  large  round 
punctures  ;  the  pygidium  less  closely  and  much  less  coarsely  punctate  ;  the  pro- 
sternum,  keel  smooth,  lateral  stri«  are  shortened  at  the  base,  and  gradually  converge 
and  join  anteriorly  ;  the  mesosternum,  marginal  stria  fine,  anterior  edge  widely  but 
very  feebly  emarginate ;  the  legs,  anterior  tibice  with  four  distinct  teeth  equidistant 
fi'ora  each  other,  and  three  others  smaller  near  the  base,  femora  smooth. 

Hah.  Nossibe  Island,  Madagascar. 

NOTOLISTEU    5-STRIATUS,    Sp.    n. 

Bi'cviter  ovalif,  parum  cunvcxua,  nigcr,  nitidus  ;  thorace  laterihus  grosse 
punctato  ;  eli/tris  st)'iis  1 — 2  iiitegris,  3  ahbreviata,  4 — 5  nii/lls,  suturali  basi 
abbreviata  ;  propygidio  pygidiuque  dense  punctatis  ;  prostertio  punctato. 

Long.,  4  mm. 

Shortly  oval,  little  convex  above,  black,  shining  ;  the  head  punctulate,  lateral 
strise  as  in  the  last  species,  deep  but  not  passing  beyond  the  eye  ;  the  thorax,  lateral 
stria  not  visible  above  at  the  sides,  but  continuing  beliind  the  head  close  to  the  edge 
and  crenulate,  edges  narrowly  smootli,  with  a  broad  band  within  the  smooth  margin 
of  large  punctures,  a  few  of  which  of  lesser  size  extend  behind  the  head,  without 
any  lateral  sulcus,  scutellar  impression  shallow  ;  the  elytra,  stria'  1^2  complete, 
rather  wide  and  irregularly  punctured,  3  similar  to  the  second  but  only  extending  to 
the  middle  of  the  dorsum,  4 — 5  wanting,  sutural  shortened  before  the  base,  about 
one-third  of  the  elytral  area  is  punctate,  punctures  cover  the  apical  portion  and 
extend  towards  the  base  along  the  interstices  of  the  first,  second  and  third  striae, 
epipleurae  5-8triate,  apical  margin  somewhat  strigose  ;  the  propygidium  and  pygidium 
densely  punctate,  punctures  of  the  first,  especially  along  the  base,  are    larger  than 
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those  of  the  pygidium,  the  last  has  a  small  fovea  on  each  side  of  the  base  ;  the 
prosternum,  keel  densely  punctate  like  the  pygidium,  lateral  stria  gradually  con- 
verging from  the  base  ;  the  mesosternum  transverse  and  narrow,  nearly  straight 
anteriorly,  with  a  slightly  bent,  deep,  punctate,  transverse  stria,  metasternal  suture 
marked  with  a  line  of  punctures  ;  the  legs,  anterior  femora  on  the  under-side  densely 
and  coarsely  punctate,  the  others  smooth,  anterior  tibise  6-dentate,  teeth  near  the 
base  small. 

The  trivial  name  will  call  attention  to  the  epipleural  stria?. 

Sab.  Nossibe  Island,  Madagascar. 

HiSTEE  JAPANUS,  Motsch  ,  Etud.  Ent.,  p.  13,  1860. 
Hister  succicola,  Thorns.,  Skand.   Col.,  iv,  p.  22 i,  18G2. 
Hah.    This  species  is  apparently  commoner  in  Siberia  than  else- 
where, but  it  is  not  considered  a  rare  species  in  Western  Europe.    In 
Japan  I  found  it  only  at  low  elevations. 

Hister  niponicus,  sp.  n. 

Suborhicularis,  convexiusculus,  7iiger,  nitidus  ;    stria  frontali  vix  semi- 

circulari ;  j)^''jnoto  stria  laterali  itnica  integra  ;    elytris  striis  suhcrenulatis 

1 — 3  integris,  4  ahhreviata  rudimento  aucta,  5 — 6  in  medio  ahhreviatis  ;  pro- 

irygidio  pygidioque  pariun  dense  punctatis  ;  prosterno  distincte  histriato. 

Long.,  3 2 — 4j  mm. 

This  species  is  distinct   from   H.   navus,  Mars  ,   1854,   in  being 

broader,  the  breadth  being  especially  noticeable  in  the  width  of  the 

elytra  below  the  shoulder,  in  the  head  being  narrower,  and  the  elytral 

stria;  being  distinctly  crenulate.     The  prosternal  stride  are  also  much 

longer  and  more  distinct. 

Sab.  Japan.  Found  in  all  the  islands  ;  it  is  equally  common  in 
Tezo  as  in  Kiushiu.  Herr  Eeitter  has  an  example  from  the  Amur 
region.     Sister  navus,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  only  been  taken  in  Syria. 

HisTEE  QuiNQUESTEiATUs,  Motsch.,  Etud.  Ent.,  p.  13,  1860. 
Sister  I'^-striatus,  Mars.,  Ann.  France,  1873. 

After  comparing  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  Motschulsky's 
species  from  Siberia  and  Japan  with  Sister  12-striafus,  Schr.  (14- 
striatus,  Gyll.),  from  Europe,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  his  species 
is  distinct.  The  lateral  elytral  fossa  (subhumeral)  in  S.  5-striafus, 
Motsch.,  is  always  deep  and  long  ;  in  twelve  examples  before  me  from 
Europe  and  North  Africa  the  fossa  is  absent.  The  species  is  larger 
and  the  sterna  are  perceptibly  narrower,  but  above  S.  5-sfriatus  appears 
in  general  outline  to  be  broader  than  S.  \i<-striatus,  as  Motschulsky 
states. 

Sab.    I  found  it  commonly  in  all  the  parts  of  Japan  I  visited. 
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TlUBALLUS    PLURISTRIATUS,    S]).    11. 
Bi'cvUer  avails,  supra  jja ruin  convexus,  niger,  nitidus  ;   eapiie  thoraceque 
nndique  punetatis ;    elt/tris  striis   1—4  integris,  5  nulla,  suturali  utrinque 
ahbreviata  ;  antcnnis  j)edibusque  obscure  rufis.  Long.,  2^  mm. 

Shortly  oval,  little  convex  above,  black,  shining ;  the  head,  striate  over  the  eyes, 
forehead  feebly  impressed,  clearly  and  evenly  not  densely  pvmctulate  ;  the  thorax 
wholly  and  rather  more  clearly  punctured  than  the  head,  stria  well  marked  at  the 
sides,  wanting  in  front,  at  the  base  on  each  side  of  a  point  before  the  scutellum  arc 
two  somewhat  oblique  shallow  impressions  ;  the  elytra,  striee  crenulate,  1—4  complete 
5  wanting,  sutural  discal,  surface  more  or  less  distinctly  punctulate,  punctures 
clearest  on  the  posterior  half;  the  propygidium  and  pygidium  rather  more  Gnely 
punctured  than  the  head  ;  the  prosternum  smooth,  with  the  lateral  strise  somewhat 
divergent  both  before  and  behind  ;  the  mesosternum,  anterior  edge  feebly  and  widely 
arched  and  imraarginate,  transverse  stria  widely  bent  and  conspicuously  crenulate  ; 
the  tibiae  are  without  spines. 

The  facies  of  this  species  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Anatjlymma 
circularis,  Mars.  ;  it  may  be  placed  next  to  T.  orphaiius,  Lew. 

Hab.    Java  on  "  Montes  Tengger,"  4000  feet  alt. 

St.  Kegulus,  Archer's  Road,  Southampton  : 
JiiJj/,  1895. 


A   PROTEST   AGAINST  GIVING  NAMES   TO   THE  PREPARATORY 

STAGES   OF   INSECTS. 

BY  JOHN  HARTLEY   DUURANT,  F.E.S.,  Memb.  Soc.  Est.  de  France. 

Having  recently  described  a  new  genus  (a7ife  pp.  106-109)  founded 
on  a  species,  the  imago  of  which  was  previously  unknown,  but  which 
already  possessed  a  name  bestowed  upon  the  larval  case  and  its  con- 
tents, I  am  prompted  to  make  a  protest  against  the  practice  (luckily  a 
rare  one)  of  giving  names  to  preparatory  stages.  When  describing  a 
Depressariad  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  study  the  literature  of  the 
Psyehidce,  and  I  should  certainly  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  I  had 
before  me  Eouenhofer's  Fumea  ?  limulus  had  I  not  recollected  the 
figure  which  accompanied  his  description.  Mr.  Green  bred  the  insect, 
and  fortunately  sent  cases  with  the  specimens  and  also  made  figures 
and  notes  of  its  habits,  without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  avoided  creating  a  synonym,  which  name  would  have  remained 
to  represent  a  good  species  in  the  Depj-essnriadcB  until,  by  breeding, 
the  fact  had  been  established  that  the  earlier  part  of  the  life-history 
of  this  species  stood  under  another  name  in  the  Psi/chidce. 

In  this  instance  no  harm  has  been  done,  for  I  was  able   to   adopt 
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Rogenhofer's  special  name,  but  surely  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
synonymy  of  the  imago  are  sufficiently  great  without  increasing  them 
by  giving  additional  names  to  preparatory  stages,  or  even  to  empty  leaves 
formerly  tenanted  by  larvae.  We  know  so  little  of  the  life-history  of 
exotic  insects  that  any  addition  to  our  knowledge  is  most  welcome,  but 
it  must  be  demanded  in  the  interests  of  science  that  such  information 
shall  be  unaccompanied  by  new  generic  or  special  names,  for  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  insect  requires  a  new 
name  until  it  has  been  bred.  The  time  will  probably  come  when  the 
life-histories  of  all  the  described  species  will  have  been  ascertained, 
and  when  preparatory  stages  will  be  readily  identified  as  belonging  to 
l^articular  Families,  or  perhaps  even  to  what  in  that  far-off  time  will 
take  the  place  of  our  present  conception  of  genera,  but  even  then  it 
will  be  unwise  to  name  a  larva. 

I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  McLachlan's  views  expressed  (Ent.  Mo. 
Mag.,  XXV,  362)  when  identifying  Rogenhofer's  case  of  Fumea  ? 
Jhnuhis  with  the  one  he  had  himself  ])reviously  described  but  had  not 
named^ — "I  then  knew  nothing  of  the  larva  that  formed  them,  nor 
of  its  habits.  And  holding  the  opinion  that  nam.es  should  not  be 
applied  to  cases  or  larvae  only,  left  them  nameless." 

This  seems  certainly  the  proper  course  to  adopt  when  dealing  with 
preparatory  stages  of  sufficient  interest  to  merit  description,  for  Mr. 
McLachlan  (in  1864?)  regarded  the  case  as  that  of  a  Phryganid, 
Eogenhofer  referred  it  to  the  JPsycliidcB,  while  the  imago  proves  that 
it  is  a  Depressariad  !  Can  any  argument  be  stronger  than  this  against 
the  unwisdom  of  naming  preparatory  stages  ? 

Chambers  in  the  United  States  has  described  and  named  as  be- 
longing to  the  genera  Lilliocolletis  and  Nepticula  the  larvse  of  Coleoptera 
and  Diptera.  Are  such  names  as  these  to  be  granted  priority  over  those 
of  carefully  described  beetles  and  flics?  Surely  the  rule — "A  name  may 
be  changed  when  it  implies  a  false  proposition  which  is  likely  to  pro- 
pagate important  errors,"  should  be  extended  to  meet  such  cases,  and 
should  be  rigidly  enforced,  but  should  the  species  require  a  name  it 
would  be  better  to  adopt  the  larval  name  for  the  imago  rather  than 
propose  a  new  one. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  dealing  with  cases  in  which  names  have 
been  given  to  larvse,  still  worse  instances  are  to  be  found  in  which  the 
proposer  of  the  name  was  unacquainted  with  the  insect  itself  in  any 
stage.  An  example  of  this  kind  is  to  bo  found  in  the  history  of 
Tinaqma  hetulce,  Stn.  (1S90),  which  is  antedated  by  Heliozela  Jiavi- 
vionicUa,  Sorhagon  (ISS5),  described  from  a  mine  in  a  birch  leaf. 
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Sorhagen  correctly  iclcnlifiod  the  genus  to  which  the  mine  belonged, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  having  figured  and  described  it,  thus 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  new  species  of  Heliozela  =  Tinagma 
was  to  be  found  mining  the  birch,  but  the  bestowal  of  a  special  name 
upon  an  empty  mine  was  an  excess  of  energy  with  which  science 
could  have  very  well  dispensed,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  proceeding 
was  little  better  than  the  reprehensible  practice  of  giving  names  to 
figures  in  the  absence  of  the  insect  ;  the  differences  noticed  in  such 
figures  may  be  due  to  artistic  imagination.  Too  great  impatience  is 
the  cause  of  sucb  procedure,  there  are  sufiicient  new  species  in  our 
collections  awaiting  description  without  devoting  our  time  to  hypo- 
thetical ones.  The  geologist  would  be  justified  in  naming  a  mine  in  a 
fossil  leaf  or  the  cast  of  an  insect,  because  the  odds  are  very  great 
against  the  insect  itself  being  preserved  and  eventually  coming  to 
light,  but  no  such  justification  can  be  found  for  the  student  of  existing 
forms  who  gives  a  name  to  a  hypothetical  insect  whose  existence  is 
only  indicated  by  larval  traces  in  vegetable  structure,  or  by  a  figure 
not  agreeing  with  an}'  known  form. 

The  authors  of  the  British  Association  Eules  did  not  apparently 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  such  names,  and  as  there  are  apparently 
no  rules  for  guidance,  I  would  propose  the  following,  which  I  hope 
Avill  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  better : — 

1. — Special  names  should  not  be  given  to  ih.e  indications  oi  new  species,  whether 

fore- shadowed  by  traces  in  or  on  vegetable  structure,  or  by  the  existence  of 

figures  not  agreeing  with  known  forms. 

(a).  Names  given  in  such  cases  to  be  treated  as  MS.,  their  adoption  advocated 

when  the  species  is  discovered  and  described,  but  the  name  to  date  from 

the  description  of  the  species  itself,  not  from  that  of  the  named  indication 

of  its  probable  existence. 

Example— -J n^JSj^jVa  RIviUei,  Sin.,  should  date  from  1872  (Stn.,  Ent. 
Mo.  Mag.,  IX,  54-6),  not  from  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  (n.  s.),  Ill,  89  (1855),  nor 
from  Tin.  S.  Eur.,  309-19  (1809),  because  in  these  references  Stainton  was 
unacquainted  with  tlie  insect,  and  had  merely  named  Godehcu  de  Rivillo's 
figures,  Ihe  argument  being  that  Entomology  is  the  study  of  Insects  not  of 
typographical  records.  The  earlier  references  should,  however,  be  quoted 
in  brackets. 
2. — Special  names  should  not  be  given  to  the  preparatory  stages  of  insects. 

{a).  Such  names  should  be  adopted  if  known  when  describing  the  imago,  and  the 
authority  for  the  larval  name  cited  in  brackets,  but  the  name  itself  to  date 
from  the  description  of  the  imago,  the  argument  being  that  the  deseriber 
of  the  larva  could  not  possibly  know  that  the  species  had  not  already  been 
described  from  the  imago. 
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(S).  When  a  larva  has  been  named  and  the  imago  subsequently  described  under  a 
different  name,  priority  to  be  given  to  the  description  of  the  imago,  the 
larval  name  being  treated  as  MS.  and  cited  in  brackets,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  description  of  the  larva  not  being  applicable  to  the  imago,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  describer  of  the  imago  to  know  that  the  species  had  been 
already  named. 

Merton   Hall,  Thetford  : 

June  Uh,  1895. 


THE   NEW   FOREST   IN   MAY. 
BY   CLAUDE  MORLEY,   F.E.S.,  and  ERNEST   ELLIOTT,    F.I. Inst. 

No  article  in  the  whole  of  last  year's  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  was,  probably, 
more  interesting  to  Coleopterists  than  that  upon  their  month's  col- 
lecting in  the  New  Forest  by  Mr.  Champion  and  Dr.  Sliarp  in  the 
October  number.  So  interesting  indeed  was  it  to  us  that  we  then  and 
there  fixed  upon  May  16th  as  a  good  date  to  begin  a  fortnight's 
entomologizing  over  the  same  ground.  The  first  week  was  very  dull 
and  cool  throughout  England, and  particularly  unproductive  at  Brocken- 
hurst ;  but  from  the  21'th  to  the  30th,  when  we  returned  to  town,  the 
sun  shone  radiantly,  and  things  were  abroad  in  numbers. 

Taking  the  Coleoptera  in  something  like  their  proper  order,  the  only  Oeodephaga 
at  all  worth  mentioning  was  Acupalpiis  exiguus,  var.  luridus,  which  was  swept  from 
a  swamp  on  the  28tli.  The  Hydradephaga  were  few  in  number  and  common  in 
quality,  such  as  iZ^firoporM*  «iej?jno»M««,  which  swarmed  with  Agahus  chalconotus,&LC. 
Oymnusa  brevicoUis  is  the  first  good  insect  in  the  list ;  a  single  specimen  was  swept 
with  the  Acupalpus.  Nothing  nearer  Velleius  than  Quedius  mesomelinus  occurred 
on  sugar,  and  a  second  {\n,v.  fageti?)  was  beaten  from  hawthorn  blossom.  Leisto- 
strophus  mttrinus  was  common  with  six  species  of  Philonthi  in  a  dead  foal.  The  Steni 
were  scarce,  and  we  only  saw  pallitarsis,  nitidiusculus,  pallipes,  and  bifoveolatus. 
Anisotoma  calcarata  was  not  rare  on  flowers  of  Cardamine  pratensis.  Necrodes 
littoralis  was  abundant  in  a  dead  foal,  twenty-seven  specimens  were  bottled  one 
after  another  on  (he  30tli.  Silpha  4!-ptinctata  was  very  scarce,  only  two  or  three 
specimens,  beaten  from  oak,  being  taken.  One  specimen  of  Ips  4-gidfaia  turned  up 
under  beech  bark.  From  the  dead  stump  of  an  oak  on  tlie  29th,  a  single  Thymalus 
limbatus  was  taken.  Aphodii  were  very  abundant  in  horse  and  cow  dung,  and  we 
took  erraticus,  hamorrhoidalis,  depressus,  ater,  and  many  generally  common  species. 
Geotrupes  Typhceus  was  met  with  during  the  first  day  or  two,  and  then  disappeared 
entirely,  the  most  diligent  search  only  showing  one  dead  S  ■  The  best  insect  we 
took,  and  the  one  for  which  the  excursion  was  principally  made,  was  Anthaxia 
nitidula,  three  specimens  only  turned  up  however,  all  beaten  from  hawthorn  blossoni, 
less  of  which  throughout  the  country  there  has  seldom  been.  We  entirely  concur 
with  our  predecessors'  opinion  that  this  species  is  rare,  and  decidedly  local — but  how 
beautiful  is  it,  shining  as  it  docs  like  an  emovald  in  the  setting  of  the  white-lined 
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umbrella!  lilalei*  hallealus,  Sericosoinus  bninneu-i,  Corymhites  quercns,  and  metal- 
liciis  also  visited  the  umbrella,  and  were  rare ;  C.  bipustulatus  was  not  common, 
being  attracted  by  sugar,  but  C.  holosericeus  was  exceedingly  abundant  on  un- 
blossoming  hawthorn  and  otlier  bushes. 

The  Malacodermata  were  well  represented :  Cyphon  padi  and  Telephorus 
hcemorrhoidalis,  which  do  not  occur  at  Ipswich,  being  common  ;  Podahrus  alpinus 
was  hardly  out,  but  Necrobia  violacea  and  rujtpes  were  taken  not  rarely,  together 
with  Dasytes  plumbeo-niger.  The  only  two  species  of  Teredilia  seen  are  certainly 
worth  recording  :  Anobium  denticolle,  two  specimens  beaten  from  the  decaying  stump 
of  an  oak,  and  a  minute  search  produced  nothing  more  than  an  elytron  of  Elater 
lythropterus,  and  Priobium  castaneum,  of  which  one  specimen  was  also  swept  from  a 
damp  ditch  just  before  dusk.  More  by  chance  than  otherwise  we  took  upwards  of  a 
dozen  examples  of  Callidium  violaceum  from  a  paling  of  pine  logs  in  our  garden,  which 
was,  in  places,  riddled  with  their  borings,  and  had  we  prolonged  our  stay  we  should 
probably  have  taken  a  very  long  series  each,  as  they  commenced  to  come  out  very 
fast  on  the  30th.  Anopl^dera  sexgutlata  swept  from  king-cups,  Saperda  populnea, 
and  Grammoplera  prceasla  were  met  with  sparingly,  but  O.  analis  was  nowhere  to  be 
found  :  it  apparently  makes  its  debut  later  than  its  relations.  Mr.  Dale,  whom  we 
had  tlie  pleasure  of  meeting,  took  Strangalia  nigra.  Many  species  of  Phytophaga 
were  abroad,  but  somewhat  scarce  ;  Donacia  sagUtaricB,  Cryptocephalus  aureolus 
and  fulvratus,  Melasoma  populi,  Pkyllotrela  nodicornis,  and  Ochrosis  salicaricB 
being  the  only  at  all  uncommon  ones  taken.  Melandrya  caraboides  occurred 
with  the  Callidium  ;  while  Ischnomera  ccerulea  put  in  an  appearance  on  hawthorn 
blossom.  Rhynchites  pubescens  was  not  rare  on  oak,  and  R.  ceneovirens  occurred  on 
hawthorn  bushes.  Sweeping  long  grass  at  dusk  was  productive  of  a  number  of 
Rhynchophora:  —  Tychius  junceus,  Mecinus  py raster,  Ceuthorhynchus  cochlearia, 
Rkinoncus  pericarp  ins,  Barynotus  obscurus. 

The  quality  of  the  Lepidoptera  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  Coremia 
designata  alone  went  home  with  us.  We  have  never  seen  it,  nor  Pararge  ^geria, 
which  was  common,  in  Suffolk.  Micropteryx  calthella  swarmed  on  buttercups,  but 
sugar  was  unproductive. 

Amongst  the  Tenthredinidce,  Blennocampa  cinereipes  and yuiiginosa,  and  Se- 
landria  morio  were  swept  commonly  in  marshy  places,  while  Nematus  lucidus,  Cladius 
viminalis,  Hoplocampa  cratcegi,  and  Emphytus  calceatus  were  beaten.  Selandria 
serva  and  Athalia  ros«  were  the  commonest  of  the  family,  and  abounded  everywhere. 
Saliusfuscus,  with  one  $  of  Pompilux  viaticus,  and  of  S.  spissus  represented  the 
Fossores.  The  Jleterogyna  were  a  blank,  excepting  a  single  Myrmica  lobicoriiis  in 
the  house  on  the  16th.  Andrena  labial  is  wa,s  common  on  hawthorn  flowers;  A. 
chrysosceles,  ?  >  ^-  nitida,  ? ,  and  A.  rosee,  var.  Trimmerana  were  also  boxed. 

The  scarcity  of  Diptera  was  entirely  alleviated  by  the  capture  of  two  fine 
specimens  of  Microdon  mutabilix,  swept  in  a  truly  "  dismal  swamp,"  with  the  mud 
far  above  one's  boots  !  One  £ach  of  Myopa  buccata  and  ?  testacea,  on  hawthorn 
blossom,  were  taken  with  several  commoner  species,  among  which  were  Pipizetla 
virens,  Psilopus  platypterus,  and  the  curious  "  New  Forest  Fly,"  Ilippobosca 
equina. 

The  Neuroptera  were  fairly  well  represented  for  the  time  of  year,  many  of  the 
earlier  8))ecies  being  met  witii.     Rhaphidia  nolula  and  inaculicollis  began  to  emerge 
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on  May  25th  ;  we  beat  them  from  hawthorn  blossom  and  from  various  trees.  Plectro- 
cnemia  conspersa  was  fairly  abundant  with  several  of  the  common  Limnophili 
about  ponds. 

Heteroptera,  like  the  Diptera,  were  very  scarce,  but  amongst  them,  too,  one  good 
species  was  taken  ;  this  was  Metatropis  rufescens :  it  was  swept  at  sundown  in  a 
swampy  wood.  Eurygaster  maurus  was  also  swept  from  a  swamp,  as  were  Cymus 
glandicolor  and  Miris  calearatus.  Harpocera  thoraciea,  Cyllocoris  Ravonotatus , 
with  other  common  things,  wore  beaten,  and  Oerris  paludum  and  gib  b  if  era  noted  on 
ponds,  the  former  by  no  means  commonly. 

Ipswich  :  June  15th,  1895. 


Ten  days  in  the  New  Forest. — I  went  down  on  May  31st  to  Brockonhurst  for  a 
few  days'  collecting.  The  first  day  being  wet  I  spent  at  Lyraington  in  the  Salterns, 
where  I  obtained  Bryaxis  Waterhousei,  Polydrusus  chrysomela,  Aepus  marinus  and 
Robinii.  In  the  Forest  on  the  whole  I  was  most  successful,  taking  such  very  rare 
things  as  Anthaxia  nitidala,  Colydium  elongatum,  and  Plegaderus  dissectus. 

Among  the  other  things  I  took  wliich  are  worth  recording  were — Carabus 
arvensis  and  nitens,  Lebia  chlorocephala,  CaLosoma  inquisitor,  Agathidium  nigripenne 
and  nigrinum,  Xyletinus  ater,  Abdera  bifanciata,  Litargus  bifasciatus,  Conopalpus 
testaceus,  Silpha  '^■punctata  and  thoraciea,  Brachytarsus  varius,  Melasis  bupres- 
toides,  Athous  vittatus,  Aphodius  depressus ,  Orchesia  undulata,  Corymbites  hipustu- 
latus,  Ips  quadriguttata,  Cryptarcha  strigata  and  imperialis,  Epurma  decemguttata, 
Soronia punctatissima,  Thymalus  limbatus,  Homalota  cinnamomea,Tachinus proximus, 
Mordellistena  abdominalis,  Elater  Irythropterus,  Ischnomera  sanguinicollis  and 
coerulea,  Pyrochroa  coccinea,  Trox  sabidosus,  Tillus  elongatus  (males  and  females), 
Tomoxia  biguttata,  Paromalus  flavicornis,  Omosita  depressa,  Dacne  humeralis,  Cistela 
ceramhoides,  Cytilus  varius,  Phlceotrya  Stephensi. 

The  following  Longicornia  occurred  : — Callidium  violaceiim  and  variabile,  Clytus 
arietis,  Liopus  nebulosus,  Shagium  inquisitor  and  bifasciatum,  Toxotus  meridianus, 
Strangalia  melanura  and  nigra,  Leptura  scutellata,  Anoplodera  sexguttata.  Gram- 
moptera  tabacicolor,  analis,  ruficornis,  and  ustulata,  Pogonocherus  dentatus  and  hispi- 
dus,  3Iesosa  nubila.  All  these  I  took  myself,  except  the  last  two,  which  were  found 
by  Mr.  Bouskell,  of  Leicester.  I  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  take  a  specimen  of 
Cicadetta  montana.  —  Horace  Donisthoepe,  73,  West  Cromwell  Road,  South 
Kensington  :  June  IQth,  1895. 

Ceuthorrhynchidius  Crotchi,  Ch.  Bris. — The  following  extracts  from  a  note 
communicated  by  M.  Louis  Bedel,  of  Paris,  are  of  interest  to  British  Coleoptcrists : 
"  I  have  recently  examined  the  types  of  C.  Crotchi,  Ch.  Bris.,  described  from 
England  only,  from  specimens  communicated  by  Crotch,  and  find  that  they  are  from 
Madeira!  C.  Crotchi,  moreo\er,  is  not  different  from  C.  nigroterminatus,'Wo\\.,n, 
Madeiran  insect ;  the  first  mentioned  is  treated  as  a  variety  of  C.  quercivola,  Payk., 
by  Fowler  and  Sharp,  but  it  is  distinct  from  tliat  species."  The  name  C.  Crotchi 
must  be,  in  any  case,  erased  from  the  British  list,  and,  no  doubt,  C.  nigroterminaliis 
also  ;  the  latter  is  probably  distinct  from  C.  mixtus,  Muls.  and  Rey,  of  which  it  is 
given  as  a  synonym  by  Fowler  and  fcjharp. — G.  C.  Champion,  Horscll,  Woking: 
July  \2th,  1895. 
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Pho.ip?icBnus  hemipterus  near  Southampton. — In  the  "  Entomologist  "  for  Sep- 
tember, 1894,  I  recorded  the  occurrence  of  a  single  specimen  of  this  singular 
glow-worm  about  four  miles  from  here.  On  the  2l8t  June  last  past  I  observed  a 
specimen  running  on  the  earth  in  my  garden,  and  on  the  following  days  till  the  25th 
further  search  resulted  in  the  capture  of  about  seventy  specimens  of  this  insect, 
which  has  hitherto  (with  the  exception  of  the  one  mentioned)  not  been  recorded  in 
this  country,  except  at  Lewes  in  Sussex,  The  specimens  were  all  taken  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  spot  where  the  first  one  was  found,  none  more  than  say  forty  yards 
off,  and  on  the  earth  and  gravel  walk  near  a  thick  box  edging,  which,  by  the  way, 
contains  many  snails.  They  all  appear  to  be  males,  but  the  female  is  unknown  to 
me.  The  light,  which  is  greenish,  is  shown  on  two  points  only  on  the  apical  ventral 
segment,  and  is  of  course  not  visible  by  daylight,  when  it  is  the  habit  of  the  insect 
to  move  about  actively,  crawling  and  "  twiddling  "  its  antennae  incessantly.  It  was 
fine  hot  weather,  and  a  shower  which  fell  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  seemed  favoura- 
ble to  their  development.  Mulsant  has  described  both  the  female  and  the  larva  of 
this  species  at  some  length  (Col.  Fr.,  Mollipennes,  pp.  119,  et  seq.)  ;  of  the  latter  he 
says — "  On  la  trouve  au  pied  des  plantes,  et  pour  ainsi  dire  en  famille."  But  it  is 
not,  it  would  seem,  known  whether  they  feed  on  snails,  as  I  surmise.  The  insect  is 
very  generally  distributed  in  middle  and  Southern  Europe  ;  but,  as  I  have  been  told 
in  France,  is  uncertain  in  appearance,  occurring  as  it  has  done  now  in  this  country 
in  quantities  when  it  is  found. — H.  S.  GoRilAM,  Shirley  Warren,  Soutliampton  : 
Jult/,  1895. 

Plusia  moneta  at  Norwich.-I  think  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I  took 
another  beautiful  specimen  of  Plusia  moneta  on  the  wing  last  evening,  about  9.45, 
when  going  the  rounds  of  the  sugared  trees  where  we  took  the  one  last  year. — 
B.  C.  TiLLETT,  St.  Andrew's  Street,  Norwich  :  June  27th,  1895. 

Micro-Lepidoptera  at  Beading  and  neighbourhood. — Having  given  some  atten- 
tion to  the  Micro-Lepidoptera  (especially  the  Tortrices  and  Tineina)  in  this  district 
and  that  of  Basingstoke  adjoining,  during  the  last  two  years,  I  think  a  list  of  the 
more  rare  and  interesting  species  taken  may  be  of  interest  to  other  Lepidopterists. 

Chilo  phragmitellus,  at  light,  Beading.  Scoparia  pallida,  in  boggy  situations, 
Reading.  Tortrix  piceana,  among  Scotch  pine,  Reading.  Dichelia  Grotiana, 
Basingstoke.  Mixodia  Ratzburghiana,  in  a  mixed  wood  of  spruce,  larch,  pine,  and 
various  other  trees,  Basingstoke.  Eupaecilia  flaviciliana,  taken  by  brushing  the 
herbage  on  chalky  hill  sides  near  Reading,  and  on  a  clay  soil  near  Basingstoke,  but 
in  both  cases  among  plenty  of  Scabious.  Penthina  fuligana,  beaten  out  of  underwood, 
Reading.  Sciaphila  conspersana,  Reading.  Padisca  profundana,  a  very  fine  and 
handsome  variety,  orange-red  irrorated  with  silvery,  Basingstoke  ;  P.  occultana,  at 
light,  Reading.  Semasia  Ochsenheimeriana,  taken  in  a  young  spruce  plantation  ;  S. 
scopariana,  in  an  oak  wood  in  which  the  underwood  and  herbage  is  very  varied, 
Basingstoke.  Xanthosetia  inopiana,  among  fleabane,  Reading.  Argyrolepia  Bau- 
manniana,  among  Scabiosa  succisa,  Basingstoke;  A.  subbaumanniaaa,  on  chalky 
hill  sides,  Reading. 

Xysmatodoma  melanella,  on  tree  trunks,  Reading.  Scardia  ruricolella,  Reading  ; 
S.  carpinetella,  Reading.     Tinea  ferruginella,  Reading  ;    T.  nign'punctella,  from 
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inside  gas  lamps  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Reading.  Adela  SuheUa,  beaten 
from  a  hedge  row,  Reading.  Micropteryx  salopiella,  among  bircli,  Reading.  Scy- 
thropia  cratcegella,  common  on  whitethorn  and  wild  ajiple,  both  at  Reading  and 
Basingstoke.  Gelechia  cethiops,  disturbed  from  heather  in  the  same  way  as  O. 
ericetella,  for  a  dark  form  of  which  it  miglit  easily  be  mistaken,  Reading  ;  O.  Lyel- 
lella,  the  well  marked  and  iinicolorous  black  forms  disturbed  from  among  coarse 
herbage,  Reading;  Q.  Knaggsiella,  taken  from  tree  trunks,  Reading  ;  O.  semidecan- 
drella,  in  sandy  places,  Reading  ;  G.  scriptella,  plentiful  in  an  old  damp  ditch  by 
the  side  of  a  hedgerow,  Reading ;  O.  albiceps  and  nanella,  tree  trunks,  Reading  ; 
G.  arundineteVa,  taken  in  a  boggy  place,  Reading  ;  G.  gemmella,  tree  trunks,  Reading. 
(Ecophora  binaris,  beaten  out  of  underwood,  Reading.  BntaUs  inconqruella,  on  a 
heath,  Heading.  Per/i^/«  oJsci(re/3«j«c/e//rt,  among  honeysuckle,  Reading.  Coriscium 
Brongniardellum,  in  an  oak  wood,  Reading.  Argyresthia  dilectella,  among  juniper 
on  the  chalk  downs.  Coleophora  hicolorella,  olivaceella  and  palliaiella,  by  general 
beating.  Laverna  vinolentella  and  atra,  Reading.  Elachista  cerussella,  among 
coarse  grasses.  Fhylloenistis  suffusella,  among  aspen. — A.  H.  Hamm,  21,  Hathcrlcy 
Road,  Reading :  June  l^lk,  1895. 


^bituarn. 

The  Rt.  Bon.  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  .jr.,  4c.,  born  at 
Ealing  May  24th,  1825,  died  at  Eastbourne  June  29th,  1895.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous for  us  to  attempt  any  detailed  notice  of  Prof.  Huxley,  whose  recent  death  has 
placed  the  scientific  world  in  mourning.  Possibly  his  sole  contribution  to  Ento- 
mology in  the  restricted  sense  was  tlie  remarkable  memoir,  "  On  the  Agamic 
Reproduction  and  Morphology  of  ApJiis,"  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London,  vol.  xxii  (1858-59),  and  of  course  this  had  far  more 
than  a  purely  entomological  importance.  Very  many  entomologists  will  have  studied 
his  "Crayfish"  (1879)  with  advantage,  a  work  in  which  his  broad  sympathies  (even 
with  the  much  abused  "  mere  systematist ")  are  manifest  in  every  chapter.  Possibly 
no  man  (Darwin  not  excepted)  did  more  to  influence  modern  thought  on  questions 
of  Natural  Philosophy  and  kindred  subjects  ;  it  is  certain  that  no  man  more 
industriously  endeavoured  to  restrain,  the  excesses  of  some  of  the  post-Darwinians. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  effect  of  the  untimely  removal  of  the  curb  will  be. 

Laureano  Perez  Areas  died  at  Requena  in  Spain  on  September  24th,  1894;  he 
was  born  at  the  same  place  on  Jidy  4th,  1824.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  the 
news  of  the  death  of  this  prominent  Spanish  entomologist  and  naturalist  has  been 
made  public  outside  his  native  country.  He  published  an  educational  work, 
"  Elementos  de  Zoologia,"  which  extended  to  six  editions  (1861-1886),  and  many 
papers  on  Entomology,  principally  on  Coleoptera.  He  was  the  founder  in  1871  of 
the  Sociedad  espaiiola  de  Historia  Natural,  a  most  useful  Society,  in  the  "  Anales  " 
of  which  most  of  his  entomological  writings  appeared. 
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Societies. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society  :  May  20lh,  1805.  —  Mr.  P.  W. 
Abbott,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Abbott  showed  a  series  of  Zygcena  melUoti  from  the  New  Forest,  for  com- 
parison with  some  doubtful  specimens  of  Mr.  Wainwriglit's,  which  he  belicTed  to 
be  only  vars.  of  Z.  lonicera ;  also  a  pale  specimen  of  Agrotis  ripcB  bred  from  Fresh- 
water, and  A.  Ashioorthii  from.  North  Wales,  bred  by  Mr.  Gregson.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Bradley  showed  PompUus  viaticus  from  Wyre  Forest,  and  remarked  on  the  extra- 
ordinary activity  of  the  Family  Pompilidce,  and  the  difficulty  of  capturing 
them.  Mr.  Valentine  Smith,  a  variety  of  Rhagium  lifasciatum  from  Edgbaston, 
with  the  white  colour  much  extended,  making  a  white-looking  specimen  ;  also  Elater 
lalteatus  from  Edgbaston,  and  three  Ulster  purpurascens  from  New  Street  in 
the  centre  of  the  City. 

June  \st  to  4:ih. — The  Fourth  Annual  Excursion  was  made  to  Cannock  Chase, 
but  owing  to  the  dullness  of  the  weather,  and  the  very  small  attendance  of  Members, 
notliing  of  importance  was  done,  though  a  number  of  insects  were  secured. 

Jinie  nth,  1895. — Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau  showed  Siiwdendron  cylindricutn,  $ ,  from  Solihull  ; 
Criorhina  asilica  from  Trench  Woods ;  and  some  unusually  fine  specimens  of 
Aiidrena  rosce,  var.  Trimmerana,  from  Clifton  Downs.  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott,  a  number 
of  Lepidoptera  taken  during  a  three  days'  trip  to  Wicken  at  the  end  of  May  ; 
amongst  others  were  Arsilonche  alhorenosa,  Metiana  flammea,  Nascia  cilialis,  Acontia 
luctuosa,  Myelophila  cribrum,  Earias  chlorana,  Lithostege  griseata,  Hydrelia  uncula, 
Bapta  taminata,  and  Phibalapteryx  lignata.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright,  fine  series  of 
Asthena  luteata  and  Eupisteria  heparata  from  Cannock  Chase.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley, 
a  number  of  grass  heads  from  Sutton  Park  covered  with  great  numbers  of  Melanos- 
toma  scalare,  which  had  been  killed  by  a  fungus ;  he  found  great  numbers,  but  only 
in  a  small  spot  a  few  yards  square,  and  all  were  on  tiie  grass  flower  heads  only  ;  there 
was  only  the  one  species  too ;  they  had  evidently  been  attacked  by  the  fungus,  and 
had  then  gathered  together  at  the  one  spot  to  die  :  while  he  was  watching  others 
continued  to  arrive,  and  all  remained  to  die.  He  also  showed  an  Ichneumon,  the 
thorax  of  which,  when  taken,  was  covered  with  bright  red  parasites  of  largo  size; 
it  made  the  insect  look,  when  caught,  as  if  it  had  a  very  large  bright  red  thorax  ; 
the  parasites  looked  like  beetle  larvae.  He  also  showed  a  specimen  of  Crahro 
pahnipes,  with  a  cluster  of  eggs  at  the  base  of  the  wings  on  one  side.  Both  of  these 
were  from  Sutton  Park.  Mr.  Valentine  Smith,  the  following  from  Cannock  Cliase  : 
Plerostichus  lepidus,  Cymindis  vaporarioruin,  and  Thymalus  limbatus. — CoLBKAN 
J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Secretary. 


The  SorTH  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society: 
3Iay  23rd,  1895.— T.  W.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Barrett,  on  belialf  of  Mr.  Home,  of  Aberdeen,  exhibited  very  long  series  of 
both  Agrotis  cursoria,  Bork.,  and  A.  tritici,  L.,  from  the  N.  E.  Coast  of  Scotland 
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allowing  such  a  range  of  variation  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  where  one 
species  ended  and  the  other  began  ;  also  a  gynandrous  specimen  of  Saturnia  carpini, 
L.,  belonging  to  Dr.  Mason,  one  side  being  male  the  other  female.  Mr.  Edwards,  a 
specimen  of  the  rare  female  of  Morpho  Cypris,  from  Bogota,  with  a  male  for  com- 
parison. Mr.  Dennis,  ova  and  young  larvae  of  Leucophasia  sinapis,  L.,  and  of  LyccBna 
Argiolus,  L.,  under  the  microscope.  Mr.  Hall,  two  specimens  of  the  rare  var. 
unicolor,  Staud.,  o?  Mamestra  persicaricB,  L.,  bred  by  a  northern  collector  from  a  dark 
specimen  derived  from  suburban  larva; ;  also  several  specimens  of  a  Eupithecia 
from  Mr.  Machin's  collection,  which  Members  thought  were  E.  mintttala,  Gn.,  var. 
Jcnautiata,  Greg.  Several  Members  who  had  larvae  of  Callhnorpha  Hera,  L.,  had 
been  only  very  partially  successful  in  getting  them  through  the  severe  frost.  A  long 
discussion  took  place  as  to  the  felling  of  trees  in  Epping  Forest.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  was  that  no  harm  had  been  done,  and  that  none  was  intended  to  be  done. 
Mr.  Carrington  and  others  thought  that  a  periodical  cutting  of  the  undergrowth 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  entomologists,  and  instanced  the  method  of  cutting 
Woods  in  Surrey  and  Kent. 

June  13th,  1895. — The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Frohawk  exhibited  a  dark  leaden-blue  var.  of  Lycfena  beJlargus,  Rott., 
taken  at  Weymouth  in  1892.  Mr.  Perks,  a  Julus  taken  among  bananas  in  Covent 
Garden.  Remarks  were  made  by  several  Members  on  the  season,  and  a  few  records 
were  made  of  the  appearance  of  Colias  Edusa 

June  21th,  1895.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Jager  exhibited  a  bred  series  of  Arctia  lubricepeda,  Esp.,  from  radiata 
parents  ;  among  them  were  both  var.  radiata  and  ya,v.fasciata,  as  well  as  some  almost 
normal  types.  Mr.  Turner,  eggs  of  the  lace-wing  fly.  Mr.  Dennis,  a  larva  of  Catocala 
nupta,  L.,  a  pupa  of  Lyccena  Argiolus,  L.,  and  a  pale  specimen  of  Argynnis  Selene, 
Schiff.  Mr.  West  (Greenwich),  specimens  of  Cryptocephalus  nitidulus,  Gyll.,  C. 
coryli,  L.,  C.  aureoltis,  Suf.,  and  Elater  elongatulus,  01.,  all  taken  in  Headley  Lane 
on  June  3rd. — Heney  J.  Tuenee,  Hon.  Secretary. 


INCREASING   MELANISM   IN   THE   BRITISH    GEOMETUIBM. 
BY    C.    G.    BABBETT,    F.E.S. 

Of  all  the  phases  of  colour-variation  which  occur  with  us  none 
is  more  interesting  than  that  which  within  the  last  few  years  has  come 
more  and  more  into  notice — the  tendency  on  the  part  of  several 
species  of  Qeometridcs  to  assume  a  black,  smoky-black,  or  grey-black 
hue,  while  at  the  same  time  losing  almost  all  trace  of  their  normal 
markings.  There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  a  somewhat 
modern  development  of  variation,  and  its  quite  recent  extension  to 
fresh  species  has  roused  fresh  attention  to  the  subject,  rendering  it 
desirable  that  the  "  History  of  the  movement  "  should  be  written,  or, 
at  any  rate,  the  records,  such  as  they  are,  brought  together.     There 
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are  difficulties  in  the  way — one  especially — the  circumstance  tbatwhen 
a  deviation  is  first  noticed  there  is  nothing  to  point  to  it  as  a  form 
likely  to  become  recurrent,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  urgent  induce- 
ment to  record  it ;  and  it  may  be  that  melanic  forms  of  the  species  in 
question  have  long  existed,  though  it  seems  certain  that  they  have,  of 
late,  vastly  increased  in  numbers.  The  cause  has  been  frequently  and 
exhaustively  discussed,  and  I  do  not  propose  novF  to  meddle  with  that 
subject,  but  merely  to  collect  together  the  materials  scattered  through 
this  and  other  Magazines,  personal  information,  and  notes  on  the 
forms  in  many  of  our  best  collections,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish 
a  basis  for  further  observations. 

Before  going  further,  I  wish  to  make  it  clearly  understood  that 
the  phase  of  variation  to  which  I  propose  to  draw  attention  is  not 
that  form  of  melanism  which  results  in  a  blackening  and  intensifying 
of  the  usual  markings  of  the  species,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Gnophos 
obscurata,  nor  even  of  so  moderate  a  change  towards  smoky-black  as 
is  exhibited  very  often  in  London  specimens  of  Boarmia  rliomboidaria, 
but  that  of  an  absorption  of  the  usual  markings,  and  substitution  of 
smooth  clear  black  or  smoky-black  over  the  fore-,  and  in  some  cases 
the  hind-wings,  only  interrupted,  usually,  at  the  nervures.  Those  to 
which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  more  particularly  are  Amphidasys 
hetularia,  Phigalia  pilosaria,  Boarmia  repandaria,  ahietaria,  roboraria, 
Tephrosia  crepuscularia,  with  its  variety  hiundularia,  Venusia  camhrica, 
and  Hibernia  progemmaria.  Our  earlier  authors,  Haworth,  Curtis, 
Stephens,  Wood,  Westwood  and  Humphrey,  and  even  Stainton  and 
Newman  hardly  refer  to  these  forms.  Their  descriptions  and  figures 
are,  of  course,  of  specimens  having  the  normal  markings,  but  varieties 
so  striking  as  we  now  know  would  surely  not  have  been  ignored  by 
all  these  writers  had  they  been  in  existence. 

So  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  first  species  observed  to  take  this 
line  of  variation  was  'replirosia  crepuscularia,  and  its  paler  form, 
biundularia.  In  the  year  18G6  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn  recorded  in 
this  Magazine  the  capture  of  "  a  handsome  leaden-coloured  variety  of 
Tephrosia  laricaria  "  {crepuscularia) ,  from  which  he  obtained  eggs. 
Through  an  accident  only  eight  pupa?  of  this  batch  were  reared,  but 
of  these  five  were  of  the  dark  "leaden-coloured"  variety.  In  1808, 
however,  and  subsequently,  a  good  number  were  reared,  and  in  1872 
lie  wrote  as  follows:  — ''  A  few  years  ago  I  obtained  three  batches  of 
ova  from  dusky  smoke-coloured  females  of  Tephrosia  crepuscularia 
{laricaria  of  Stainton's  Manual)  by  males  of  the  ordinary  typical 
clayey-grey  colour.     From  these  ova  I   reared  to  maturity,  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  year,  about  160  moths,  in  tbe  exact  proportion  of  half  dark 
and  half  pale.  I  now  had  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  ova  of  which 
both  parents  were  dark.  They  throve,  and  my  series  the  next  year 
emerged  in  about  the  proportion  of  two  dark  to  one  pale.  Again  I 
obtained  ova  from  dark  parents  out  of  this  batch — darkly  bred  dark 
specimens — and  this  year  my  whole  series  (90)  has  emerged  dark,  not 
one  casting  back  to  the  original  and  natural  colour.  I  used  to  (and 
still  can)  take  the  dark  variety  at  large  in  the  larch  plantations  here, 
but  sparingly,  and  in  a  much  lower  proportion,  say,  one  dark  to  thirty 
of  the  typical  colouring." 

Ten  years  later  the  same  careful  observer  found  that  this  form 
of  variation  had  extended  to  the  parallel,  later-emerging,  whitish  form 
of  the  species  (by  some  held  to  be  distinct),  bimidiilaria  ;  but  he 
noticed  that  in  this  the  variety  was  "  black,  but  with  the  subterminal 
line  conspicuously  pencilled-out  in  white."  From  that  time  the  black 
form  in  hiundidaria  has  increased  in  numbers,  and  is  now,  I  believe, 
common,  but  curiously  enough,  in  South  Wales,  preserving  the  char- 
acter of  the  white  subterminal  line. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  district.  In  the  "  Entomologist  "  for 
April,  1887,  the  late  Mr.  Nicholas  Cooke,  of  Liverpool,  wrote: — "The 
most  interesting  case  of  melanism  that  has  come  under  my  observation 
is  the  total  change  in  the  colour  of  Tephrosia  biimdularia  in  Delamere 
Forest.  Some  thirty  years  since,  when  I  visited  Petty  Pool  Wood, 
this  species  was  very  abundant,  api)caring  in  March,  and  was  to  be 
found  through  April  and  May,  but  all  were  of  a  creamy-white  ground 
colour.  Dark  varieties  were  so  scarce  that  they  were  considered  a 
great  prize.  Now,  it  is  just  the  reverse,  all  are  dark  smoky-brown, 
approaching  black,  a  light  variety  is  very  rare."  This  statement  shows 
the  condition  of  things  in  Cheshire  ten  years  before  the  time  when 
the  dark  crepuscularia  began  to  be  noticed  in  South  Wales  ;  and  inci- 
dentally it  points  to,  another  rather  unexpected  circumstance — that  all 
the  specimens  then  found  occurring  in  March  and  till  June  were  of 
the  same  creamy-white  form.  With  reference  to  this  I  made  very 
careful  enquiry  when  at  Liverpool  some  time  ago,  of  Messrs.  Capper, 
Pierce,  Gregson,  and  others,  and  found  that,  without  doubt,  in  that 
district,  the  specimens  of  the  early  emergence,  in  March,  were  creamy- 
white,  that  the  browner  form,  taken  in  February  and  March  in  the 
southern  woods,  was  quite  unknown  there  ;  and  that  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  blackish  varieties  was  not  in  the  March  emergence,  but 
that  these  were  found  at  first  only  toward  the  end  of  May.  In  time 
the   later  emercrence  came  to   consist  so   largelv   of    dark   gi'ey  and 
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blackish  forms  that  the  latter  were  supposed  by  the  local  Entomolo- 
gists to  be  typical  hiundularia,  while  they  held  the  creamy-white  form 
to  be  typical  crepuscuJaria,  when  arose  in  due  time  much  controversy 
at  cross  purposes.  In  time  the  melanic  influence  extended  to  the 
March  emergence,  and  now  nearly  all  are  alike  dark  ;  the  change 
extending  to  both  fore-  and  hind-wings. 

In  some  parts  of  Yorkshire  the  change  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so 
complete  ;  the  creamy-white  form  appears  later,  from  April  till  July, 
some  of  the  specimens  being  more  or  less  tinged  with  the  brighter 
light  brown  cjlouring,  and  a  few  dark  grey  or  smoky-black,  which 
black  specimens  are  said  to  be  always  the  latest  to  appear  in  the 
season.  In  Derbyshire  those  appearing  in  the  beginning  of  April  are 
of  various  shades  of  grey,  and  dark  grey  approaching  to  blackish,  but, 
so  far  as  I  have  observed,  they  have  hardly  assumed  the  smooth  black 
tone  of  colour,  but  are  clouded  and  mottled  with  dark  grey,  and  even 
in  some  instances  have  one  wing  paler  or  darker  than  the  rest,  appa- 
rently indicating  a  state  of  transition  ;  but  the  normal  markings  are,  in 
them,  usually  more  or  less  obliterated,  and  they  rarely  show  the  white 
subterminal  line  of  the  South  Wales  examples.  I  have  seen  recent 
specimens  of  this  last  form  taken  by  Capt.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Holland 
near  Swansea,  and  they  agree  in  this  respect  with  the  earlier  Neath 
examples.  The  dark  variation  of  this  species  does  not  seem  as  yet  to 
have  very  greatly  extended  its  area  in  this  country,  but  Professor 
Meldola  has  met  with  it  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Mr,  Chas.  Watts  in 
Ireland.     Abroad  it  is  well  known  in  mountainous  districts. 

Ampeidasts  betulakia. — Probably  this  was  the  next  species  to 
exhibit  melanic  symptoms — certainly  it  has  given  them  full  and  free 
course.  No  record  seems  to  have  been  ke])t  of  the  first  black  speci- 
men, though  it  is  wonderful  that  so  striking  an  aberration  should  pass 
unnoticed. 

In  the  "  Entomologist  "  for  October,  1886,  Mr.  Joseph  Chappell, 
of  Manchester,  says  : — '*  In  my  early  days  the  black  variety  was 
almost  unknown.  I  think  Mr.  Edleston  purchased  the  first  I  heard 
of.  In  the  Manchester  district  the  species  has  gradually  altered  in 
colour  from  light  to  dark  during  the  last  forty  years.  The  dark  forms 
now  predominate."  In  18G5  Mr.  Edleston  wrote  in  the  same  Maga- 
zine, "  some  sixteen  years  ago  the  '  negro  '  aberration  of  this  species 
was  almost  unknown."  These  statements  place  the  origin  of  this 
black  variety  witliin  the  period  from  184G  to  1850.  Mr.  Edleston 
I'urtiu-r  rciiiark.s  (in   18G-j)  : — "  1   placed   some   virgin   females   in   my 
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gnrdeii  in  order  to  attract  the  males,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  that  most  of  the  visitors  were  of  the  '  negro '  aberration,"  tend  to 
show  the  rapid  progress  made  in  the  sixteen  years.  Ten  years  later, 
the  "negro  "  variety  had  spread  over  Lancashire  into  Yorkshire,  and 
to  Delamere  Forest,  Cheshire.  In  a  few  more  years  it  had  reached 
Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  and  Lincolnshire.  Dr.  Wheeler  tells  me 
that  in  1870  the  black  form  was  almost  equal  in  numbers  with  the 
type  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  and  that  a  few  years  later  the 
typical  form  had  almost  vanished  from  that  district.  This  may  also  be 
said  now  of  some  of  the  other  districts.  Mr.  R.  Newstead  tells  me 
that  at  Chester  he  has  seen  none  but  black  specimens  for  many  years. 
In  1890  the  black  form  was  found  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Stafford- 
shire, in  1892  at  Cambridge,  in  1893  in  Norfolk,  and  in  1891<  near 
Reading,  Berks,  and  in  Ireland  ;  but  in  each  case  only  casual  specimens. 

We  also  hear  from  abroad  that  it  seems  to  be  advancing  steadily 
up  the  Rhine,  and  that  it  has  been  taken  in  Silesia,  Saxony,  Hanover, 
Holstein,  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  Netherlands. 

This  is  a  far  blacker  and  more  uniform  aberration  than  in  the 
previous  species  ;  indeed,  the  deep  smoky  blackness  extends  in  it  to 
thorax,  abdomen,  fore- wings,  and  wholly  or  partially  to  the  hind-wings  ; 
the  general  sooty  appearance  being  relieved  by  a  broad  pure  white 
blotch  on  the  face,  and  a  round  clear  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
costa  of  each  fore-wing.  Before  this  black  form  became  dominant, 
intermediate  varieties,  showing  the  normal  black  markings  greatly 
intensified,  were  often  obtained,  but  these  have  now  become  rather 
scarce. 

BoARMiA  ABiETARiA. — I  find  no  definite  record  of  a  clear  black 
form  of  this  species,  far  less  of  its  first  occurrence  ;  all  descriptions 
and  figures,  whether  under  this  name  or  that  of  sericearia,  referring 
to  a  typical,  well  marked,  brown  form,  having  transverse  black  lines 
and  other  markings ;  yet  it  is  certain  that,  for  the  last  thirty  years  at 
least,  a  beautiful  silky  black  variety,  occurring  in  both  sexes,  and 
sometimes  wholly  destitute  of  markings  except  the  blacker  nervures, 
has  been  obtained  from  time  to  time  by  London  Entomologists  from 
Leith  Hill,  Surrey.  Usually  these  have  been  reared  fi'om  larvae  beaten 
out  of  fir  in  that  district.  My  own  specimens  were  reared  by  the  late 
Mr.  Machin,  and  I  know  that  from  time  to  time  he  obtained  a  great 
many.  This  form,  though  as  complete  in  its  melanic  change  as  the 
last,  docs  not  become  dominant,  and  to  all  appearance  has  not  spread 
from  this  one  locality.  In  it,  fore-  and  hind-wings  are  alike  shining 
black. 
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Phigalia  PiLOSAUiA. — Tlic  first  intimation  that  this  species  was 
following  the  examjjle  of  AmpJiidasijs  hetuhirin  was  sup[)lied  in  1891  in 
this  Magazine  by  the  Eev.  Canon  Fowler,  regarding  a  specimen  found 
at  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire: — "  rich  velvety  black  all  over,  except 
the  vtiins  of  the  upper-wings,  which  were  brown."  In  1892  another 
was  found  in  Derbyshire.  In  1893  Mr.  South  recorded  a  black 
apterous  female  at  Barnsley,  and  in  the  following  year  the  rearing  of 
this  variety  in  both  sexes  ;  also  that  a  black  example  had  been  found 
at  AVharncliffe,  Sheffield,  ten  years  before.  In  1892  a  deep  black  male 
was  secured  near  Eotherham,  Yorkshire,  by  Mr.  W.  Brookes,  and 
f()lU)wing  up  this  clue,  he  has  obtained  similar  specimens  in  each  fol- 
lowing year  ;  in  1894  as  many  as  six,  besides  intermediates.  Other 
examples  have  been  obtained  from  time  to  time  :  one  is  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bond  ;  and  Mr.  Gregson  says  that  he  took  one,  now 
in  Mr.  Sydney  Webb's  collection,  twenty-five  years  ago  ;  others  are  in 
Dr.  Mason's  collection,  and  two  of  a  unicolorous  dark  grey,  rather 
than  black,  have  been  taken  at  Hartlepool,  Durham.  In  all  these, 
whether  black  or  grey,  the  usual  markings  have  become  absorbed,  but 
the  nervures  are  distinctly  darker  than  the  remainder  of  the  wing. 
The  hind-wings  in  this  species  appear  to  be  but  little  affected.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  has  become  a  permanent  and  recurrent 
variety  in  Yorkshire  and  some  of  the  adjoining  counties. 

BoARMiA  REPANDATA. — Numerous  as  are  the  permanent  varieties 
of  this  fine  species,  and  strikingly  handsome  as  are  some  of  them,  no 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  unicolorous  blackness  seems  to  have  been 
observed  in  it  by  the  earlier  writers.  Although  divided  into  supposed 
species — repandafa,  destrigarla,  convei'saria,  muraria  — all  well  marked 
varieties  ;  no  figure  or  description  refers  to  any  form  devoid  of  the 
ordinary  makings  of  the  species.  In  1887,  however,  Mr.  G.  T.  Porritt 
found  a  handsome  blackish  form,  some  of  the  individuals  being  smooth 
glossy  black,  not  uncommonly  in  a  fir  wood  in  the  Huddersfield  dis- 
trict. Eggs  laid  by  some  of  these  produced  in  the  following  year 
specimens  which  he  described  as  "  almost  absolutely  inky-black, blacker 
indeed  than  the  well  known  form  of  Amphidasys  betularia.''  Three  or 
four  years  later,  the  same  black  form  was  reared  in  some  numbers 
from  larvre  found  near  Sheffield  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Hall,  and  I  saw  a  great 
many  magnificent  specimens  in  his  boxes.  Other  collectors  have  since 
reared  it  from  larvae  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  although 
at  present  apparently  confined  to  South  Yorkshire,  this  handsome 
variety  is  certainly  increasing  in  numbers.     In  it  the  fore-  and  hind- 
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wings  are  equally  black,  with  deeper  black  nervures,  but  on  the 
hind-wings  is  very  often  a  slender,  much  scalloped,  white  subterminal 
line. 

BoAEMiA  EOBORARiA. — So  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  latest  British 
species  to  adopt  the  unicolorous  black  tint.  In  1893  J  saw  in  Mr.  S. 
J.  Capper's  collection  six  specimens  of  a  most  beautiful,  smooth, 
smoky-black,  with  nervures  and  the  lunules  of  the  hind-wings  deeper 
black.  Since  then  Mr.  Capper  has  obtained  more  specimens,  one  of 
which  he  has  most  liberally  added  to  my  collection  ;  and  informs  me 
that  all  were  reared  by  a  correspondent,  in  whom  he  can  rely,  in  the 
Midland  Counties ;  but  for  obvious  reasons  the  exact  locality  is  not 
revealed.  The  statement  of  the  captor  is  as  follows:— "I  have  taken 
the  oi'dinary  form  of  rohoraria  for  many  years,  and  once,  about  eight 
years  ago,  a  black  one,  which  was  badly  rubbed.  In  1892  a  second, 
from  which  I  bred  those  you  have.  I  think  it  was  at  the  end  of  June 
when  I  took  it — a  fine  female — at  pest  on  the  trunk  of  an  oak.  The 
ova  hatched  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  I  fed  them  through  the  summer 
to  the  end  of  October,  when  they  began  to  hide  away.  In  January  I 
found  some  of  them  wandering  about  for  food,  so  I  got  them  young 
twigs  of  oak,  and  scraped  the  bark.  Some  of  them  ate  the  bark,  but  not 
many,  and  I  only  managed  to  rear  about  twenty  to  the  pei'fect  state, 
some  of  them  being  black.  Two  of  these  I  kept  and  bred  again,  both 
being  black  ones,  but  I  could  only  rear  about  thirty,  of  which  you 
have  the  black  ones,  except  one  pair,  and  from  these  I  have  only  pulled 
through  fifteen  larvae,  so  I  fear  that  I  shall  lose  the  brood."  Besides 
these  I  hear  of  only  one  British  specimen,  and  it  will  be  for  future 
observation  to  show  whether  this  handsome  aberration  establishes  and 
extends  itself.  Like  B.  repandata  it  usually  shows  a  whitish  sub- 
terminal  line  on  the  hind-wings. 

Venusia  cambeica. — Of  the  unicolorous  blackish  form  of  this 
pretty  species  I  find  no  record  in  any  descriptive  work  or  magazine. 
It  is,  however,  mentioned  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  South  London 
Entomological  Society  for  1888,  the  specimens  having  been  obtained 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Shefiield.  In  1890  four  more  specimens 
obtained  from  the  same  locality  were  exhibited  before  the  same  Society 
by  Mr.  Percy  Bright. 

There  is  one  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  Bond  ;  one  in 
that  of  Dr.  Mason  ;  and  a  very  few  more  scattered  in  various  cabinets. 
This  variety  is  not  black,  but  blackish-grey,  with  darker  nervures,  and, 
like  the  previously  noticed  species,  has  lost  its  typical  markings.  At 
present  it  is  only  a  very  local  aberration. 
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Hibernia  progemmaria. — A  somewhat  similar  change  has  taken 
place  in  this  species  in  Yorkshire.  Mr.  G.  T.  Porritt  records  in  this 
Magazine  (vol.  xxiii,  p.  10)  its  occurrence  in  the  lluddersfield  district 
in  greatly  increased  numbers,  and  increased  intensity  of  blackness, 
the  semi-apterous  females  in  particular  having  become,  in  many  cases, 
quite  black.  The  same  has  more  recently  been  noticed  at  Kotherham, 
Sheffield,  and  elsewhere  in  South  Yorkshire,  and  to  some  extent  in 
neighbouring  counties  ;  but  the  colour  assumed  is  fuscous  or  black- 
brown,  rather  than  smoky-black  ;  the  fore-wings  are  more  opaque, 
and  the  usual  markings  obscured  or  obliterated,  but  the  nervures  are 
not  distinctly  darker,  nor  are  the  hind-wings  in  the  male  so  strongly 
darkened. 

In  the  present  remarks  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  Geometridce, 
though  well  aware  that  in  such  species,  in  other  groups,  as  Xylophasia 
polyodon  and  Diuriiea  fagella,  somewhat  similar  phenomena  may  be 
observed. 

As  a  pendant  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  or  even  as  a  possible 
indication  of  further  deviations,  it  may  be  well  to  record  that  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper  at  Liverpool  is  a  smooth  smoky-black 
Boarmia  cinctaria,  without  markings,  except  the  darker  nervures,  taken 
some  years  ago  in  the  New  Forest ;  that  Mr.  Sydney  Webb  has  an 
equally  black  Boarmia  consortaria  ;  and  that,  in  the  New  Forest,  Cleora 
glahraria  exhibits  a  distinct  tendency  in  the  same  direction,  several 
specimens,  in  the  same  and  other  collections,  being  smoothly  clouded 
with  black  from  the  base,  and  having  the  markings  partially  obscured. 

39,  LiudtMi  G-rove,  Nunhead,  S.E. : 
Ju.m,  1895. 


SOME   OBSERVATIONS    ON    BRITISH   OAK    GALLS. 
BY    G.    C.    BIGNELL,   F.E.S. 

Andeictjs  amenti — I  think  it  is  worth  recording  that  I  have 
bred  this  species  (a  single  ?  )  from  a  gall  obtained  at  Bickleigh  in 
May;  bred  June  11th,  1887.  The  abdomen,  however,  is  black. 
Having  a  doubt  about  it,  I  sent  it  with  the  gall  to  Dr.  Mayr,  who 
returned  it  with  the  above  name.  The  only  previous  records  of  the 
species  in  this  country  are  from  Braemar  and  Kew. 

Andricus  Malpiguii. — This  gall  can  be  obtained  in  Cann  Woods 
and  Bickleigh  in  September  and  October ;  in  1890  I  collected  a  few 
and  bred  the   flies  in   March,  1892.     Of  the  sexual  form,  nudus.   I 
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collected  several  galls  from  the  male  catkins  on  May  I4th  and  20th,  the 
flies  emerging  May  26th  to  28th,  1895.  Parasite,  PteromaUis  tibialis, 
bred  June  12th. 

Andhicus  glandule.  — On  October  3rd  and  17th,  1890,  these 
galls  were  abundant  in  Cann  Wood.  In  the  galls  that  I  examined  on 
the  17th  the  larvse  were  full  fed  in  the  upper  part,  lower  cavity  empty  ; 
I  bred  a  number  of  inquilines  {Synergus  radiatus)  May  1st,  1891,  and 
following  days.  I  examined  a  few  galls  in  January,  1892,  and  found 
perfect  flies,  those  not  disturbed  emerged  in  April.  The  last  sentence 
but  one  on  page  102  of  Cameron's  Eay  Soc.  Vol.  on  the  Oak  Galls, 
should  read — "The  insect  emerges  in  the  spring  o/'M^'  second  year." 

Andricus  solitartus.— I  can  confirm  Dr.  Mayr's  statement  that 
the  flies  emerge  in  September,  having  beaten  them  out  of  oak  in  Tann 
Wood  on  September  29th,  1890. 

Neuroteeus  lenticularis  on  page  131  of  Cameron's  work,  8th 
line  from  bottom,  after  "  April,"  read  "The  eggs  of  the  ay amic female 
are  laid,  &c." 

Neuroterus  (Spathegaster)  tricolor. — I  have  bred  two  para- 
sites from  this  species,  Torymiis  auratus  and  Pteromalus  tibialis. 

Neuroterus  (Spathegaster)  albipes.— The  only  parasite  I  have 
bred  from  this  species  is  Pteromalus  tibialis  (not  recorded  by  Cameron). 

Neuroterus  (Spathegaster)  vesicatrix.— Out  of  fifty  galls 
collected  in  May  and  June  this  year  (1895)  I  have  not  bred  a  single 
maker,  the  majority  contained  inquilines  (Si/neryns  albipes),  in  some 
instances  two  in  a  gall,  and  as  usual  separated  by  a  slight  partition  ; 
the  remainder  produced  parasites  (Pteromalus  tibialis). 

Neuroterus  (Spathegaster )aprilinus. — The  quick  development 
of  this  species  is  something  truly  wonderful.  The  first  gall  seen  with 
difficulty,  just  appearing  out  of  the  bud,  was  on  April  29th,  it  was 
fully  developed,  and  the  fly  emerged  on  May  2nd  ;  only  collapsed  and 
shrivelled  galls  were  seen  on  May  6th.  In  the  middle  of  May  (17th) 
I  discovered  a  tree  with  a  lot  of  shrivelled  aprilinus  galls,  and  on  May 
23rd  I  found  galls  of  Neuroterus  Schlechtendali  mature  and  ready  to 
fall  to  the  ground  on  the  slightest  touch  ;  this  gall  was  only  observed 
on  the  same  tree  that  produced  the  aprilinus  galls.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting if  Schlechtendali  proves  the  agamic  form  of  aprilinus.  1  trust 
I  shall  be  able  to  decide  this  in  1897,  as  I  have  some  hundi*eds  of 
Schlechtendali  galls  ;  unfortunately  the  flies  do  not  appear  until  July 
of  the  second  year. 
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Andricus  ramttlt. — Dr.  Acllcr,  in  his  remarks  on  the  oak-apple 
gall,  says,  "  There  is  a  curious  phenomenon  in  the  propagation  of  Teras 
terminalis  which  deserves  notice.  It  appears  that  whilst  some  galls 
produce  both  sexes,  some  yield  only  females  and  others  only  males." 
These  remarks  may  also  hold  good  relative  to  ramuli.  From  five  galls 
obtained  this  year  at  Bickleigh,  and  one  found  at  Ivybridge,  1892,  I 
bred  males  only. 

EuLOPHus  EUEDORESCHUS,  Walker. —This  species  is  not  recorded 
as  a  parasite  on  Andricus  fecundntrix  in  Cameron's  vol.  on  Oak-galls, 
perhaps  by  an  oversight.  I  have  bred  it  from  that  host,  and  so  far  as 
my  observations  go,  it  is  the  only  one  that  remains  so  long  in  the 
larva  stage.  From  galls  collected  in  August,  1887,  the  flies  emerged 
in  1889.  Other  galls  obtained  in  August,  1891,  produced  flies  in 
May.  1893,  and  from  those  gathered  in  August,  1898,  the  flies  came 
out  May  10th,  1895.  A.  fecundatrlx  (gall  maker)  appears  in  March 
and  April  of  the  second  year,  the  parasite  nearly  (or  quite>)  two 
months  later. 

Stonehouse,  Devon  :  July,  1895. 


ANASPIS    RUFICOLLIS,   F.,    AND    A.    GEOFFROYI,    MULL. 
BY    G     C.    CHAMPION,    F.Z.S. 

Messrs.  F.  and  E  A.  "VVaterhouse  have  recently  submitted  to  me 
for  examination  an  interesting  series  of  these  two  common  species  of 
Aua.yns.  The  A.  rvficoUia  vary  from  their  normal  colour  to  entirely 
black,  legs,  antennae  and  palpi  included.  Some  of  them  have  the 
thorax  fuscous,  with  the  sides  rufescent  and  the  legs  fuscous,  these 
specimens  being  clearly  referable  to  the  var.  c,  or  A.  alpicola  of  Emery.* 
In  this  species  the  elytra  usually  have  a  broad  sutural  stripe  of  blacker 
pubescence,  this  becoming  wider  towards  the  apex,  the  rest  of  the 
pubescence  being  greyish.  The  male  characters  are  quite  similar  in 
the  various  forms  ;  the  intermediate  tibiae  are  straight  on  their  inner 
edge. 

Amongst  the  A.  Geqffroyi  there  is  a  specimen  entirely  black,  legs, 
antennae  and  palpi  included.  Neither  Mulsantf  nor  Emery  mentions 
an  entirely  black  form,  nor  do  the}'"  (nor  Fowler)  notice  a  well-marked 
male  character  in  this  species,  viz.,  the  strongly  sinuous  inner  edge  of 
the  intermediate  tibiae.  Messrs.  Waterhouse's  specimens  were  all 
found  recently  near  Putney. 
HorscU  :  August  Vlth,  1895. 

*  Essai  Mon.  sur  lea  Mordellides,  p.  22  (1876). 

t  Miilsuiit's  description  of  this  species  occupies  5i  pages  of  his  "  Longfipfcdes." 
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SUPPLEMENT   TO   "A   SYNOPSIS   OP  BRITISH   PSYCRODID.JE" 
BY    THE    KEV.    A.    E.    EATON,    M.A.,  F.E.S. 

The  present  article  concerns  matters  omitted  from  the  "  Synopsis 
of  British  Psi/chodidae,'''  published  in  the  volumes  of  this  Magazine 
for  the  years  1893  and  1894i.  Their  omission  was  largely  due  to 
illness  retarding  the  progress  of  investigation,  and  partly  to  their  not 
being  required  for  differentiation  of  the  species  characterized.  Among 
the  additional  particulars  are  items  likely  to  be  of  value  in  larger 
schemes  of  classification ;  but  their  relative  importance  cannot  be 
gauged  exactly  from  so  limited  a  number  of  species  as  the  author  has 
been  able  to  study.  On  this  account,  and  out  of  consideration  of  the 
supplementary  nature  of  these  notes,  it  seems  desirable  to  refrain 
from  establishing  new  genera  in  place  of  subdivisions  of  the  old 
genus  Pericoma  at  this  juncture,  although  it  needs  no  great  ability 
to  discern  elements  of  distinct  generical  rank  among  the  rallying 
points  mapped  out  for  the  assemblage  of  species.  To  give  a  fuller 
grasp  of  the  subject,  mention  is  made  of  Algerian  PsycTiodidce  (to  be 
described  in  a  future  communication)  that  do  not  quite  conform  to 
British  standards  ;  these  are  denoted  by  numerals,  to  facilitate  ulterior 
reference.  And  with  the  same  object  in  view,  a  few  particulars  that 
have  already  been  touched  upon  in  the  Synopsis  are  briefly  re-stated 
so  far  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  leading 
differences  ;  because  the  analytical  tabulations  previously  set  forth 
were  not  entirely  founded  upon  lines  of  formal  classification. 

Note  to  Introduction ;  an/e,  2nd  series,  vol.  iv,  p.  6,  first  paragraph. 
— The  wii\gs  of  Psychodidce  are  distinctly  hairy  on  the  nervures  and 
margins.  Scales  in  both  sexes  are  often  substituted  for  hairs  at  the 
wang-roots  on  their  under-side  ;  and  in  the  males  of  a  few  species  this 
substitution  is  much  more  extended  along  certain  of  the  nervures. 
The  wing-membrane  also  is  beset  with  hairs  ;  but  these  are  of  extreme 
microscopical  minuteness,  and  when  only  moderately  magnified  pro- 
duce an  appearance  of  punctulation  or  fine  stippling.  The  more 
obvious  hair  is  remarkable  for  diversity  in  its  arrangement.  In  some 
members  of  the  Family  it  conforms  very  generally  to  the  ridge  and 
furrow  contour  of  the  surfaces — the  hairs  spreading  pinnately  and 
obliquely  from  the  nervures,  rather  close  to  the  membrane,  and 
intercrossing  at  their  tips  in  opposed  ranks  when  the  membrane  is 
slack.  But  the  hair  on  the  upper-side  of  certain  nervures  in  most  of 
the  Psychodidce  is  bristling  or  ruflBed  up  to  some  distance  from  the 
wing-roots.     The  nervures  on   which  the  hair  is   bristling   ar§   not 
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universally  the  satne,  and  the  extent  of  the  bristling  hair  on  identical 
nervures  varies  in  different  minor  groups  of  species  ;  and,  therefore 
when  its  limits  and  position  are  correctly  ascertained,  it  yields  data 
worth  taking  into  account.  Where  the  hair  is  bristling,  the  hairs  tend 
to  be  secund  and  in  some  measure  reclinate  inwards  ;  elsewhere  they 
are  either  distichous  or  tristichous  and  slant  outwards,  two  ranks  in 
the  latter  case  spreading  pinnately  over  the  membrane,  and  the  third 
rank  ascending  obliquely.  The  ruffled  hair  in  Si/corax  is  exceptional 
in  texture,  being  serrulate,  as  in  IlydroptiUdcc. 

Some  additions  may  now  be  made  of  introductory  matters  un- 
mentioned  in  the  Synopsis.  Ilalteres  of  Psi/chodi(l(B  are  usually  clad 
with  appressed  scales,  seldom  with  hairs.  Sexual  differences  in  the 
dimensions  of  corresponding  parts  of  homologous  legs  are  as  a  rule 
too  small  to  be  detected  without  careful  admeasurement,  and  are  rarely 
worth  recording.  Many  Psi/chodid(S  possess  appendages  to  the  antennae 
homologous  with  the  chitinous  bristles  of  joints  in  the  flagellum  noted 
in  the  Synopsis  under  Pericoma  soleata,  ante,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  iv,  p.  126. 
Their  nature  is  undetermined.  In  some  species  there  is  danger  of 
ill-focussed  hairs  being  mistaken  for  them  ;  but  they  are  not  always 
hair-like  nor  setifortn.  In  Pericoma  incerta  they  have  the  appearance 
of  longitudinally  striate  squamulre  ;  and  in  species  of  the  5th  Section 
of  that  genus  their  form  is  digitate. 

Recipients  of  named  Psychodidce  distributed  from  the  author's 
collection  in  September,  lS9i,  are  requested  to  note  that  under  JSTo.  31, 
Pericoma  fusca,  two  species  were  intermixed,  viz.,  P.  auricidata,  Curt, 
(the  one  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Synopsis),  and  P.  fusca, 
Macquart — vide  post,  Pericomor,  5th  Section,  species  Nos.  81  and  32. 
There  are,  therefore,  41  described  British  species  of  this  Family 
instead  of  40. 

Note  to  Analytical  Key  ;  ante,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  iv,  p.  31. — The  two 
Groups  of  genera  roughly  scheduled  in  the  Syno|)sis  may  well  rank 
as  Sub- Families,  and  be  characterized  more  methodically,  as  hereunder, 
for  general  use.  The  first  comprises  all  the  forms  classed  under 
TJlomyia,  Pericoma,  and  Psychoda  ;  the  second,  two  British  genera, 
Sycorax  and  Trichomyia,  besides  one  foreign  genus.  Phlebotomies.  The 
number  of  joints  in  the  palpi  is  no  longer  taken  to  be  a  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  Family  ;  it  appears  to  be 
four  throughout  the  Psychodidce.  Schiner  considered  these  organs  to 
be  5-jointed  in  TTJomyia  and  Pericoma — probably  mis-reckoning  the 
number  in  dried  specimens  ;  and  in  the  vSynopsis  they  were  wrongly 
stated  to  be  3-jointed  in   Trichomyia  and  Sycorax — the  basal  joint 
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having  been  overlooked  in  specimens  mounted  on  their  sides  between 
glass.  This  last  error  was  detected  on  examination  of  unmounted 
fresh  examples  in  1894. 

Sub-Family  I,  PSTCHODINiE. 

Subcosta  met  at  an  acute  angle  by  the  radio-cubital  nerve-trunk  close  to  the  base 
of  the  anterior  basal  cell.  Posterior  basal  cell  obtuse  at  its  inner  end.  Anal-axillar 
trunk  continuous  with  the  anal  nervure ;  axillar  ncrvure  well  developed.  Medias- 
tinal nervure  usually  abrupt  and  linked  by  a  cross  vein,  at  or  near  its  end,  to  the 
subcosta  alone ;  in  the  absence  of  a  cross  vein  it  ends  in  the  subcosta.  Cubitus 
present ;  hence  at  the  wing's  apex  two  simple  nervures  intervene  between  the  forked 
nervures.  Eyes  excentrically  reniform,  approximate  at  the  vertex.  Inferior  ^ 
genital  appendages  borne  at  the  extremity  of  a  relatively  large  forceps-basis  or 
subgenital .plate  (representing  their  basal  joints  connate),  with  which  the  perinseum 
is  blended  ;  the  anal  valve  between  them  is  median  and  terminal ;  their  single  free 
joints  are  armed  with  at  least  one  tenacular  spinule  apiece.  A  pair  of  penis  sheaths 
present  sometimes.     Flies  inoffensive. 

Sub-Family  II,  PHLEBOTOMIN,^. 

Subcosta  met  at  right  angles,  very  nearly  in  the  middle  or  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  anterior  basal  cell,  either  by  the  flexed  stem  of  the  radius  or  by  a  cross  vein 
from  the  radio-cubital  nerve-trunk.  Posterior  basal  cell  acutely  cuneiform.  Axillar 
nervure  (sometimes  absent)  continuous,  when  present,  with  the  anal-axillar  nerve- 
trunk.  Mediastinal  nervure  confluent  at  its  extremity  with  either  the  costa  or  the 
subcosta,  usually  ending  therein  with  a  bold  curve  and  linked  by  a  cross  vein,  placed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  curve,  to  the  opposite  nervure.  Cubitus  absent  in  the 
British  genera,  but  in  Phlebotomus  long-stalked,  i.  e.,  confluent  with  the  radius  far 
beyond  the  anterior  basal  cell.  Eyes  rotund  or  oval,  distant  at  the  vertex.  Inferior 
1^  genital  appendages,  when  free,  2-jointed,  and  in  this  case  the  perinaeum  is  free 
also,  and  in  proportion  of  considerable  size  ;  when  the  basal  joints  are  connate,  the 
resulting  forceps-basis  or  subgenital  plate  is  very  small.  An  under  penis-cover  and 
the  upper  penis-sheaths  sometimes  developed.  Flies  blood-suckers  on  occasion  ; 
but,  judging  from  experience,  only  PJdehotomus  in  Europe  and  N.  Africa  is 
obnoxious  to  man. 

Ulomyia  (Haliday,  MS.),  Walker  (1856). 

Syn.  Saccopteryx  (Hal.,  MS.),  Cui-tis  (1839),  pre-occupied. 

Refer  ante,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  iv,  p.  32,  analytical  key,  step  4,  and  p. 
31,  woodcut  fig.  1  ;  also  vol.  v,  pi.  i,  figs.  U,  ^  and  $   (details). 

Aflinitics  very  near  the  1st  Section  of  Pericoma  ;  distinguished  by  sexual 
differences  in  the  wing,  and  a  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  bristling  hair  on  the 
pobrachial  branches. 

S .  Wing-pouches  formed  as  follows  : — Very  near  the  end  of  the  basal  cell,  the 
stem  and  strongly  arched  anterior  branch  of  the  pobrachial,  together  with  the 
gently  arched  posterior  branch  of  this  nervure,  distend  a  pouch  one-quarter  the  length 
of  the  wing,  protuberant  above  and  open  beneath,  bounded   in  front  by  the  prae- 
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bracliial  nervure  (which  is  gently  arcuate  forwards  thereabouts),  and  by  the  postical 
nervure  behind ;  the  former  branch  follows  the  crest  of  the  protuberance,  while  the 
latter  passes  with  a  low  curve  above  its  base.  In  front  of  all  this,  between  the 
radius  and  pra;brachial,  is  the  narrow  aperture  of  a  collapsed  pouch,  formed  by  an 
oblique  inverted  arch  in  the  cubitus  (shown  by  dotted  lines  in  he.  cit.,  pi.  i,  fiij.  U, 
S),  that  projects  as  a  rounded  lobe  on  the  under-side,  guarding  the  gaping  orifice 
of  the  inflated  pouch.  Seen  from  opposite  the  costa,  the  two  pouches  together 
resemble  an  oval  vesicle  bisected  obliquely  in  the  plane  of  the  wing.  In  a  denuded 
wing,  mounted  between  glass  and  viewed  with  transmitted  light,  the  curve  in  the 
praebrachial  is  apt  to  simulate  an  arch  ascending  parallel  with  that  of  the  anterior 
pobrachial. 

Bristling  hair  extended  in  parts  of  the  wing  beyond  the  shortest  line  from  the 
end  of  the  subcosta  to  that  of  the  anal  nervure  ;  present  on  the  mediastinal,  radial 
stem  and  branches,  cubitus,  pobrachial  stem  and  branches,  postical  and  axillar 
nervures  ;  wanting  on  the  subcosta,  pra?brachial  and  anal.  This  hair  extends  out- 
wards farthest  on  the  anterior  radius,  and  farther  on  the  posterior  pobrachial  and 
postical  than  on  the  anterior  pobrachial  ;  it  is  whitish  up  to  the  forks  at  the  base  of 
the  wing,  and  also  for  a  short  space  at  the  outer  terminations  of  the  ranks,  but 
elsewhere  dark. 

Beneatli  the  wings,  in  both  sexes,  at  the  extreme  base  of  the  nervures  interior 
to  the  fringes,  linear  scales  take  the  place  of  hairs.  Beyond  this  in  tlie  <? ,  the 
nervures,  from  the  cubitus  to  the  anal,  are  densely  squamose  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  pouches,  and  the  hairs  in  the  nearest  ranks  on  the  nervures  next  in  front  and 
behind  those  are  long  ;  the  hair  of  the  posterior  radial,  dense  and  silky,  spreads  over 
the  front  of  the  collapsed  pouch  (the  rim  of  which  is  bordered  very  densely  with 
short  scales),  while  that  of  the  axillar  spreads  forwards,  like  very  slender  flattened 
ciliiE,  below  the  anal. 

In  the  antenna;  of  <J  the  3rd  joint  {i.  e.,  1st  of  the  flagellum)  is  longer  than 
tlie  4th,  and  has  elongate  scales  mingled  with  the  hairs  ;  the  nodules  of  the  15th 
and  16th  joints  are  not  quite  in  mutual  contact,  but  the  nude  beak  of  the  15th  is 
shorter  than  that  of  the  14th,  or  than  the  apiculus  of  the  16th  joint ;  articular 
appendages  apparently  absent.  In  the  $  the  3rd  and  4th  joints  are  subcqual  in 
length,  and  the  nodules  of  the  15th  and  IGth  in  mutual  contact. 

Palpi  filiform,  pubescent ;  joints  2  and  3  in  (?  ,  or  2,  3,  and  1  in  ?  ,  nearly  equal 
in  lengtli  to  each  other,  and  rather  longer  than  1,  which  in  $  is  subequal  to  4. 

Proportions  of  the  parts  in  the  hind  leg  without  much  sexual  ditference,  but 
rather  to  the  advantai;;e  of  the  ?  in  the  tibia  and  tarsus.  Tibial  fringes  moderate, 
yet  well  developed. 

The  larva,  discovered  by  llaliday,  is  mentioned  in  Walker,  Ins.  Brit.  Dipt.,  vol. 
iii,  pp.  254  and  2fil.  Refer  also  to  Osten  Saeken,  Trans.  Knt.  Soc.  Loud,  for  1895, 
jip.  150  and  152,  who  quotes  Haliday's  statements. 

Ulomyia  fuligikosa,  Mcigcn. 
Trichoptera  fuliglnosn,  Meig.,*  Klassif.   d.   zweifl.  Ins.,  Th.  i,  45 
(ISOi)  ;  id.,  Syst.  Beschr.  [ed.  i],  Bd.  i,  107  (181S).— Psyc^orfa  full- 

*  Citations  given  at  second  hand  in  this  article  are  distinguished  by  an  a.steri.sk. 
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ginosa,  id.,  op.  cit ,  Bd.  vi,  272  (1830),  and  [ed.  ii]  Bd.  i,  85  (1851)  — 
JJlomyia  hirta  (Liun.  ?),  Walk.,  Ins.  Brit.  Dipt.,  vol.  iii,  261,  pi.  xxvi, 
3a  cJ,  3&  ?  [neuration]. — U.  fuliginosa  (Meig.),  Schiner,  Fu.  Aust. 
Dipt.,  Bd.  ii,  635  ;  v.  d.  Wulp,  Dipt.  Neerland.,  vol.  i,  316,  pi.  ix,  14 
[neuration,  $  ]  ;  Etn.,  ante,  I.  c,  supra  cit.,  sub  genere. 

$.  Adorned,  for  erotic  display,  on  the  head,  thorax,  and  legs.  Pubescence 
snow-white  on  the  frons,  white  on  the  vertex  and  also  on  the  notuoi  both  in  front 
and  laterally  half  way  to  the  wings,  greyish  or  blackish  along  the  middle  of  the 
notum,  but  posteriorly  at  the  sides  of  the  notum  yellowish-white  or  light  ochreous  ; 
here  and  there  at  the  tips  of  the  hairs  the  lighter  colour  shifts  to  grey.  Below  the 
whiter  part  of  the  pubescence  of  the  thorax  anteriorly,  on  each  side,  a  large,  very 
dense  and  compact,  arched,  epaulet  of  black  hair  shelters  what  is  assumed  to  be  the 
scar  of  the  pupal  spiracle.  Pleura  black-haired  ;  scales  of  halteres  leaden-black. 
Short  appressed  hair  of  the  femora  glossy  black.  Hair  and  scales  of  the  tibiae  and 
tarsi  glossed  as  follows  with  impure  white  or  light  ochre,  viz.  : — in  the  fore  leg,  the 
posterior  slope  of  the  outer  side  of  the  tibia  and  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tarsus  ;  in  the 
hinder  legs,  the  exterior  lateral  ciliaewith  the  denser  posterior  fringe  and  some  scales 
at  the  anterior  dorsal  apical  edge  of  the  tibia ;  also  the  posterior  dorsal  slope  of  the 
first  two  joints  in  the  tarsus,  and  a  few  scales  on  the  same  side  at  the  apex  of  the  3rd 
joint,  and  also  a  few  at  the  apex  of  the  1st  joint  anteriorly.  Palpi  blackish-grey, 
glossed  with  whitish  or  yellowish-white.  Antennae  with  very  light  ochreous  scales 
on  the  scape  and  (in  this  sex)  3rd  joint ;  the  longer  hairs  of  the  flagellum  light  grey, 
shifting  to  dark  grey  or  black ;   the  shorter  hairs  whitish  or  light  ochreous. 

In  9  >  on  the  above  mentioned  parts  of  the  head  and  thorax,  cream  colour  is 
substituted  for  white,  and  an  impure  whitey  brownish-yellow  for  whitish  ;  the  hair 
at  the  sides  of  the  thorax  is  light  yellowish-brown  ;  the  tibial  fringes  are  of  a  dull 
colour,  and  the  light  markings  of  the  legs  are  much  toned  down  and  reduced  in 
extent. 

Wings  above  black  or  greyish-black,  with  whitish  or  yellowish-white  markings, 
viz. : — at  the  base  of  the  wing,  a  fascia,  slightly  curved  and  anteriorly  widened, 
extending  from  the  costal  fringe  to  the  axillar  nervure  and  outwards  to  the  bases  of 
the  forks  ;  at  the  outer  limits  of  the  bristling  hair,  an  angulated  fascia  broken  into 
three  unequal  spots,  of  which  the  foremost  and  largest,  on  the  radial  branches  and 
cubitus,  has  almost  the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle  truncate  at  the  posterior  acute 
angle ;  the  second  (on  the  pobrachial  branches  and  postical)  in  the  $  a  curved 
streak,  resembles  in  the  ?  an  inverted  comma,  reversed  in  the  right  wing,  with  the 
tail  pointing  inwards,  and  the  head  subopposite  the  first  spot ;  the  third  and  smallest 
is  near  the  end  of  the  axillar ;  lastly,  at  the  apex  of  the  wing  the  fringe  from  the 
end  of  the  posterior  radius  to  a  little  beyond  the  end  of  the  anterior  pobrachial,  the 
light  colour  also  glossing  the  tips  of  some  of  the  adjoining  hairs.  Elsewhere  the 
fringe  matches  in  colour  the  darker  hair  of  the  wing,  and  is  glossed  with  light 
brownish-grey,  the  gloss  shifting  with  change  of  posture.  A  blackish  line  defines 
the  outer  and  posterior  margins  of  the  disc.  Pouch  in  $  closely  overlain  with  long 
appressed  hair  parted  along  the  summit  and  pointing  lengthwise  obliquely ;  the 
hair  whitish  at  the  inner  end  of  the  pouch  is  elsewhere  dark.  Hair  and  scales  of 
the  under-side  of  the  wing  blackish-brown  or  greyish-black. 
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Abdomen  dovsally  with  long  and  soft  wliitish-yellow  pubescence,  the  colour 
shifting  to  whitish  anteriorly,  and  to  light  greyish  at  the  hinder  extremity ;  ventrally 
with  dark  grey  pubescence  shifting  to  light  grey.  Superior  $  appendages  stout, 
obliquely  inflexed  :  basal  joint  concave  inside  ;  2nd  joint  ovoid  and  beaked,  with 
the  beak  incurved. 

A  widely  dispersed  species  in  middle  Europe,  considered  rare  on 
the  continent,  but  common  in  many  southern  English  counties : 
Jersey  (McLachlan)  ;  Ireland  (Haliday);  northern  range  unascertained. 
May  to  the  end  of  June,  and  August  to  the  end  of  September.  In 
collections,  females  of  Fericoma  niihiJn  are  often  attributed  to  this 
species,  and  vice  versa  ;  but  the  greater  depth  of  the  forks  of  the 
wing-nervures  in  TJlomyia,  and  the  receding  of  the  limits  of  the 
bristling  hair  on  the  anterior  pobrachial,  instead  of  on  the  posterior 
branch,  enable  the  species  to  be  distinguished  easily  from  any  Pericoma 
of  similar  coloration.  Westwood  figured  the  ^  wing  from  the  under- 
side in  Walker's  Diptera,  cited  above. 

(To  be  continued). 


OBSERVATIONS     ON"     COCCID.^     (No.    12). 

BY     R.     NEWSTEAD,     F.E.S., 

CURATOR   OF   THE    GROSVENOR    MUSEUM,    CHESTER. 

ElPERSIA    TERRESTRIS,    n.    Sp. 
?  second   stage   (fig.   1)    greenish-yellow  ;    almost   covered   with  white   mealy 
substance ;    legs  and  antennae  yellowish.     Yery  elongate,  sides  parallel,  suddenly 
narrowed   in  front,  rather  widely  rounded  behind  ;    segments   distinct.     Antennae 

(fig.  2)  geniculated,  placed  vei'y  close  together 
considerably  behind  the  cephalic  extremity,  of 
5  joints,  of  which  2  is  much  the  shortest  and 
wedge-shaped  ;  3  and  4  nearly  equal ;  5  the 
longest ;  4  and  5  together  are  fusiform.  Legs 
(fig.  3)  short ;  tibia)  and  tarsi  nearly  equal,  the 
latter  generally  the  shortest,  with  three  strong 
spines  arranged  close  together  on  the  under- 
side ;  digitules  to  claw  and  tarsi  wanting. 
Mcntum  biarticulate,  very  long ;  filaments 
rather  stout,  loop  reaching  midway  between 
the  intermediate  and  posterior  legs.  Anal 
lobes  large,  with  numerous  strong  hairs.  Anal 
ring  with  six  hairs,  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  body.  Dorsum  with  scattered  hairs,  more 
numerous  and  longer  at  margins  of  anal  seg- 
ments, where  they  are  arranged  more  or  less 
in  tufts.  On  the  cephalic  region  of  the  dorsum, 
immediately  over  the  base  of  the  mcntum,  are 
two  largo,  slightly  raised  glands  ("cicatrice," 
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Signoret),  shaped  like  the  human  eye  ;  and  two  moi-e  arranged  wider  apart  on  the 
2nd  or  3rd  segment ;  some  appear  closed  (fig.  4),  others  open  (fig.  5),  and  are  sui'- 
rounded  with  numerous  fine  hairs. 

Long,  1,  wide,  "5  mm. 

^  early  adult,  containing  ova,  is  larger  than  the  9  2ud  stage,  and  has  the  anal 
lobes  a  little  shorter;   but  differs  in  no  other  respect. 

Long,  1 — 15,  wide,  75  mm. 

9  adult  after  gestation  differs  from  the  above  only  in  having  the  anal  lobes 
normal  (small)  but  clearly  distinct.  Unfortunately,  the  only  two  specimens  of  this 
stage  that  I  could  find  have  imperfect  antennae  ;  one  has  the  joints  perfect  up  to  and 
including  the  4th,  they  are  stouter  and  the  hairs  stronger,  but  their  form  and  relative 
lengtli  are  identical  with  the  previous  stage. 

Long,  2"5,  wide,  1  mm. 

Ilab.  :  on  roots  of  Steplianotis,  near  Loudon,  February  Gth,  1895. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  species ;  and  although  its  5-jointed 
antenuge  are  abnormal,  in  other  respects  it  agrees  with  the  genus.  The 
eye-like  glands  on  the  dorsum  are  curious,  and  from  what  one  can  gather 
from  the  mounted  specimens,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  insect  has 
the  power  of  opening  or  closing  them  at  will.  Signoret  found  a  very 
similar  character  in  his  Bipersia  co7'ynephori  (Essai,  p.  369,  pi  xvii, 
figs.  1,  la),  which  he  terms  a  "  cicatrice,"  but  gives  no  detailed  de- 
scription of  it.  The  arrangement  of  the  glands  in  M.  corijnephori  is 
very  different  to  what  I  find  in  this  species. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  certain  changes  take  place  in  this 
species  during  the  period  of  gestation.  In  the  early  adult  the  anal 
lobes  are  abnormally  large  ;  but  in  the  older  individuals  they  become 
normal.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  some  alteration  may  take 
place  in  the  antennae  at  the  very  last  stage,  and  during  period  of  ges- 
tation ;  but  this,  for  want  of  more  material,  cannot  now  be  decided. 

The  Steplianotis  is  a  host- plant  for  several  species  of  Coccidce, 
especially  of  Dactylopius,  and  it  is  only  by  constant  care,  and  the 
frequent  use  of  insecticides,  brushing  or  sponging,  that  the  "  mealy 
bugs  "  can  be  kept  in  check.  Hitherto,  however,  so  far  as  the  writer's 
experience  goes  in  the  British  Isles,  the  roots  of  the  plant  have  been 
free  from  the  attack  of  any  insect  pest.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  how 
the  insect  has  come  amongst  us  ;  probably  it  has  been  recently  im- 
ported with  orchids  or  other  plants  ;  or  it  may  be  indigenous,  and  have 
been  introduced  in  the  "  potting  "  material  used  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Steplianotis. 

Chester :  May,  1895. 
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FUNGOID     DISEASE     OF     TIPULM,     &c. 

BY  BARON  C.  R.  OSTEN  SACKEN,  Hon.  F.E.S. 

The  notes  by  E.  C.  Bradley,  "  An  Epidemic  among  Melanosfoma 
scalare,  caused  by  a  fungus,"  in  the  August  number  of  this  Magazine, 
induce  me  to  publish  a  similar  case  of  disease  which  I  observed  on 
several  species  of  TipulcB  of  the  group  Murmoratce,  Schum.  During 
the  rainy  summer  of  1S91  I  spent  some  time  in  the  Hotel  Kohlhof, 
about  1800  feet  above  sea  level,  near  Heidelberg,  and  noticed  the 
frequent  occurrence,  in  the  woods,  of  such  diseased  Tipulce.  In  June 
I  observed  them  with  a  swollen  abdomen  ;  through  the  thin  membrane 
connecting  the  dorsal  and  ventral  sclerites  I  could  perceive  something 
like  an  internal  foam,  composed  of  minute  globular  vesicles,  which 
filled  the  abdomen.  The  chitinous  coverings,  especially  towards  the 
end  of  the  abdomen,  were  scaling  off:  from  the  effects  of  the  disease, 
and  in  several  cases  the  whole  horny  forceps  of  the  male  had  fallen 
off,  although  the  insect  was  fully  alive  and  able  to  fly.  I  detached  a 
part  of  the  abdomen,  placed  it  on  a  glass  slide  in  a  drop  of  w'ater,  and 
examined  it  under  a  magnifying  power  of  100.  The  vesicles,  detached 
from  the  mass,  appeared  ovoid,  with  a  distinct  circular  nucleus  in  the 
centre.  Within  the  mass  these  ovoid  vesicles  seemed  to  be  arranged 
in  a  beadlike  fashion.  Later,  in  July,  I  found  a  live  specimen  of  the 
same  kind  of  Tipula  with  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  quite  dry, 
pulverized,  and  the  end  of  the  abdomen  broken  off,  just  as  in  the 
above-mentioned  cases.  Prof.  Askenasy,  of  Heidelberg,  determined 
the  fungus  as  an  Einpusn,  perhaps  E.  tipulce,  Fresen. 

A  case  very  similar  to  that  of  Mr  Bradley's,  concerning  the  same 
species  of  Sijrphus  {S.  meUinus,  L.,  =  Melan.  scalare,  F.),  has  been 
described  in  detail  by  MM.  C.  Brongniart  and  Maxioie  Cornu  in  the 
vol.  for  1878  of  the  "Assoc.  Fran9aise  pour  I'avancement  des  Sciences." 
The  plant  was  Molinia  coerulea.  To  the  literature  quoted  by  those 
authors  may  be  added  the  observation  of  F.  Ludwig,  in  the  "  Botan. 
Centralbl.,"  Cassel,  1884,  pp.  122-123,  who  found  on  the  same  plant, 
Moli7iia  coerulea  (near  Grciz  and  Elsterberg  in  Central  Germany  on 
August  20th)  thousands  of  specimens  of  SyrphidcB  of  the  allied  genera 
Melithreptus,  Melanontoma  and  Platychirus,  mostly  dead,  some  of  them 
still  alive,  but  all  affected  by  a  fungoid  disease.  (An  extract  by  J. 
Mik  will  be  found  in  the  \Y\en.  Ent.  Zeit.,  1885,  p.  30). 

Heidelberg  :  August  \si,  1895. 
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Melanostoma  attacked  hy  fungus. — With  reference  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley's  ob- 
servation of  fungoid  growth  on  Melanostoma  scalare,Y.  {ante -p.  178),  I  observed 
the  same  phenomenon  wlien  collecting  at  Ivybridge  in  June.  Apparently  all 
specimens  of  that  species  were  affected  in  the  same  manner ;  I  boxed  two,  and  by 
the  next  morning  the  fungus  appeared  on  them. — G.  C.  Bignell,  Stonehouse  : 
August  5th,  1895. 

Coleoptera  in  the  New  Forest. — Accompanied  by  a  fi'iend,  I  spent  the  first  week 
in  July  at  Brockenhurst,  and  met  with  a  few  Coleoptera  which  seem  worthy  of 
notice.  My  own  principal  object  was  to  discover  the  special  haunt  of  Anthaxia 
nitidula  ;  and  this,  after  two  days'  fruitless  investigation,  i  succeeded  in  doing. 
But  we  were  rather  late  for  the  insect,  and  only  took  three  specimens  between  us, 
all,  of  course,  in  flowers;  it  seems  to  be  restricted  to  a  very  small  area.  Our  other 
captures  included  Microrrhagus  pygmceus  (3)  on  bracken  ;  Prionus  coriarius,  dug 
out  of  a  dead  birch,  and  so  immature  that  I  had  to  keep  it  alive  for  nearly  a  fort- 
night before  it  acquired  its  proper  colouring  ;  Phlceotrya  Stephensi  (16)  from  the 
roots  of  a  dead  oak  ;  Cryptocephaliis  moral  and  aureolus  on  flowers  ;  Anoplodera 
^ea-^Mif^a^a, in  bramble  blossom  ;  Callidiumvariahile,'anAeT\)a,Tk;  Liodes  orbicularis 
and  Anisotoma  nigrita,  by  sweeping  under  fir  trees  ;  Salpingus  ceratus,  a  small 
colony  under  bark  of  an  elm  log  ;  Conopalpus  testaceus,  under  bark  of  oak ;  and 
Erirhinus  festucce,  by  sweeping  in  a  damp  place.  Lina  populi  was  in  the  utmost 
profusion,  not  upon  poplar  or  aspen,  but  on  a  low  creeping  plant,  which  I  am  not 
botanist  enough  to  determine.  —  Theodoee  Wood,  23,  Brodrick  Road,  Upper 
Tooting,  S.W. :  July  29th,  1895, 

Coleoptera  in  Ireland. — During  a  visit  to  several  Irish  ports  in  H.  M.  S. 
"  Northampton,"  between  April  27th  and  May  21st,  I  took,  among  many  others, 
the  following  species  of  Coleoptera,  which  may  be  worth  noting. 

At  Queenstown — Acupalpus  dorsalis,  in  marshy  places ;  Aleochara  hrevipennis 
and  Megacronus  cingulatus,  under  stones,  both  singly  ;  Lema  Erichsoni,  about  half 
a  dozen  specimens  on  May  7th  and  8th,  by  sweeping  on  weedy  banks ;  Apion 
OyUenhali,  which  occurred  in  every  locality  I  visited,  being  rather  plentiful  at 
Bangor ;  Sitones  camiricus,  var.  cinerascens  (2)  ;  and  remains  of  Rhopalomesites 
Tarda  plentifully  in  beech,  but  the  living  insect  was  not  to  be  found. 

At  Midletown,  Co.  Cork,  on  the  afternoon  of  May  6th,  I  took  Monotoma 
spinicoUis,  Aphodius  sticticus,  Lema  Erichsoni  (2),  Barypeithes  sulcifrons,  Phytobius 
4<-tuberculatus,  &c.,  chiefly  by  sweeping  under  some  fir  trees. 

On  May  13th  and  14th,  at  Bangor,  Co.  Down,  the  following  species  were 
taken  : — Staphylinus  pubescens  and  erythropterus,  in  roads  and  on  the  wing  ;  Corym- 
bites  quercus  and  var.  ochropterus,  with  many  intermediate  forms,  in  great  abundance 
by  sweeping  in  grass  fields ;  Lema  Erichsoni  (2)  ;  Barypeithes  sulcifrons,  not 
uncommon  by  sweeping  under  some  trees  bordering  a  marshy  meadow,  where  I  also 
had  the  good  fortune  to  take  three  examples  of  the  rare  Ceuthorrhynchus  angulosus 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th. 

At  Buncrana,  Co.  Down,  a  very  promising-looking  spot  on  the  shore  of  Lough 
Swilly,  my  chief  captures  were  Dyschiritts  impunctipeiinis,  locally  abundant  in  damp 
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sand  on  tlic  beach  in  company  with  a  rather  dark  form  of  Bledius  arenarius ; 
Pteroslivhus  vitreus,  Trechus  rubens,  and  Pairobus  assimilis,  rarely  under  stones  on 
high  moorland  ;  Cillenus  lateralis,  sparingly  ;  Creophilus  maxillosus,  in  carrion  and 
decaying  seaweed ;  Bledius  spectabilis  and  Heterocerus  marginatus,  common  in 
sandy  mud  on  the  shore,  the  latter  species  varying  to  a  handsome  unicolorous  dark 
fuscous  form  without  any  markings ;  Oliorrhynchus  blandus,  on  the  sandhills,  and 
O.  rugifrous,  under  stones  on  turf  walls  ;  Sitoties  griseus,  a  very  large  form,  and  -S. 
lineellun,  rarely  on  the  sandhills,  with  unusually  large  and  nearly  white  females  of 
Philopedon  geminatus  ;  Orchestes  saliceti,  Dorytomus  hirtipennis,  and  D.  pectoralis, 
sparingly  on  young  willows.  —  Jajies  J.  Walkee,  H.M.S.  "  Northampton,"  Devon- 
port  :   Aftgusl  lOM,  1895. 

Coleoptera  in  KeKt  during  Jane. — I  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  June  on  leave  of 
absence  at  Sheerness,  but  found  beetles  decidedly  scarce,  chiefly  owing  to  the  per- 
sistently dry  weather  which  prevailed  during  that  month.  Still,  I  managed  to  add 
a  few  interesting  species  to  my  list  of  Coleoptera  occurring  in  the  Chatham  district, 
which  now  includes  nearly  1400  species,  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  British  list. 

At  Snodland  and  Cuxton  I  met  with  Taphria  nivalis  and  Ocypus  pedator,  under 
stones  on  the  chalk  hills  ;  Ani-sotoma  curvipes,  Schmidt  {ynavropus,  Rye),  a  fine  ^ , 
in  company  with  A.  punctulata,  by  sweeping  in  a  woody  lane,  miles  away  from  any 
fir  trees  ;  Telephorus  translucidus,  sparingly  in  wood  paths  (also  at  Cobham  Park)  ; 
Silis  rtificolUs,  Malachius  marginellus,  Cassida  equestris,  Donacia  affinis,  and 
Gymnetron  veronica,  by  sweeping  in  a  marshy  place  close  to  Snodland  ;  in  this  spot 
I  also  found  Aitoplvs  roboris  rather  freely  on  young  alder  shoots,  and  obtained  a  good 
series  of  Ceathor rhynchus  urticie  by  persistently  working  at  Stachys  palustris,  which 
had  not  yet  come  into  flower.  These  last  two  insects  were  exceedingly  local,  each 
being  confined  to  a  space  of  a  few  yards  in  extent. 

Heptaulacus  villosus  again  turned  up  at  Cobham  Park  in  the  precise  spot  where 
Dr.  Sharp  and  I  found  it  in  1889,  and  curiously  enough,  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
great  haul  of  the  species  (cf.  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  ser.  i,  vol.  xxv,  pp.  325,  359),  but  on 
this  occasion  it  was  in  very  scanty  numbers. 

Chattenden  Roughs  produced,  among  very  many  other  species,  both  forms  of 
Lehia  chloroeephala,  Throscus  elateroides  and  carinifrons,  Telephorus  figttratus 
(common),  Saperda  populnea  in  abundance  on  some  youug  aspens,  Gryptdius 
equiseti,  Liosomus  oblongulus  (3)  ;  I  also  found  this  species  here  in  March  last,  in 
moss,  along  with  Euryporus  picipes,  Dryoccetes  coryll  (1),  &c. 

Cryptocephalus  hipunctalus,  var.  lineola,  occurred  in  profusion  on  some  st  unted 
hazels  at  Queendown  Warren  at  the  end  of  June,  and  in  the  same  locality  I  took 
Hydnohius  strigosus,  Phyfctcia  rylindrica,  Cryptocephalus  biliiieatus,  Rhynchites 
pubescens,  &c. 

I  had  one  day's  collecting  at  Deal,  which  was  somewhat  spoiled  by  a  cool  east 
wind,  but  on  the  banks  of  a  ditch,  at  the  back  of  the  sandhills,  I  took  no  less  than 
nine  species  of  Donacia  in  a  few  minutes,  viz.,  bicolora,  thalassina,  cinerea  and 
affinis  sparingly,  and  limbata,  simplex,  clavipes,  sericea  and  nigra  in  abundance. 

The  only  beetle  worth  mentioning  from  the  Isle  of  Sheppcy  was  Bruchus  canus, 
oi  which  I  got  a  small  series  by  sweeping  on  the  edges  of  the  uliils.— Id. 
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Byschirius  obscurus,  Gyll.,at  Lough  Neagh. — The  late  A.  H.  Haliday  took  this 
species  at  Lough  Neagh  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  his  specimens  are  now  in  the 
Science  and  Art  Museum,  Dublin.  Since  that  time  no  capture  of  it  was  recorded 
80  that  Canon  Fowler  (Brit.  Col.,  toI.  i)  pointed  out  that  it  would  probably  have  to 
be  removed  from  the  British  list.  In  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  of  January,  1893,  Mr. 
Champion  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  specimens  of  this  species  from  the  collection 
of  the  late  Dr.  Boswell  Syme,  but  they  were  unfortunately  without  locality.  In  the 
summer  of  1893  I  captured  a  single  DyscTiirius  at  Lough  Neagh  which  I  submitted 
to  Canon  Fowler,  but  he  felt  doubtful  about  it,  though  inclined  to  consider  it  D. 
obscurus.  Last  year  Mrs.  Johnson  found  two  specimens,  but  though  I  returned  to 
the  spot  I  could  find  no  more.  This  year  we  were  more  fortunate,  and  succeeded  in 
taking  a  good  many.  I  submitted  specimens  to  Dr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Champion,  and 
Mr.  G.  H.  Carpenter  kindly  compared  it  with  Haliday's  specimens  in  Dublin  and 
also  forwarded  it  to  Herr  Reitter.  All  are  agreed  tliat  it  is  D.  obscurus,  G-yll., 
though  Dr.  Sharp  considers  that  it  varies  slightly  from  the  continental  form. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  obtained  a  satisfactory  number  of  this  beetle,  for  I  had 
made  so  many  expeditions  for  it  in  vain  that  I  began  to  think  it  must  be  extinct. 
It  is  extremely  local,  and  anything  but  plentiful  where  it  does  occur.  It  was  in 
company  with  Bledius  subterraneus,  which  was  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Dysphirius. — W.  F.  Johnson,  Armagh  :  August  ^st,  1895. 

[Mr.  Johnson  refers  to  me  as  pointing  out  that  D.  obscurus  would  probably 
have  to  be  removed  from  the  British  list :  this  contingency  is  of  course  done  away 
with  by  the  confirmation  of  Haliday's  specimens,  apart  from  Mr.  Johnson's  re- 
discovery of  the  insect;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dr.  Sharp 
considers  that  it  varies,  even  though  slightly,  from  the  continental  form,  and  in  a 
genus  like  DyscTiirius,  where  many  of  the  members  are  extremely  closely  allied, 
slight  variations  are  of  great  importance  in  the  determination  of  species.  The 
British  members  of  the  genus  require  careful  revision  and  comparison  with  authentic 
continental  types,  and  if  possible,  with  those  of  the  original  authors. — W.  W.  F.]. 

Note  on  the  soaring  of  Endromis  versicolor  when  alarmed. — I  can  quite  en- 
dorse the  statement  made  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  in  his  book  of  "  British  Lepidoptera  " 
as  to  the  habit  of  "  soaring,"  when  alarmed,  sliown  by  End?-omis  versicolor,  a  habit 
which  my  friend  Mr.  Holland  says  he  has  never  noticed  in  this  species  {vide  post 
page  173).  Mr.  Holland  is  so  keen  and  close  an  observer,  and  such  an  excellent 
field  naturalist,  tJiat  very  few  habits  escape  his  notice,  but  that  versicolor  does  soar 
when  it  is  really  alarmed  I  can  most  positively  assert.  My  first  introduction  to  this 
fine  rpecies  was  on  April  12th,  1858,  at  Tilgate  Forest,  wliere  I  was  in  company  of  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Tester,  who  had  two  days  before  captured  119  males  attracted  by  a 
virgin  female.  We  had  the  same  female  out  with  us  that  morning,  but  having  been 
bred  several  days  before,  she  did  not  attract  very  strongly ;  the  males  came  up,  but 
were  not  drawn  to  the  decoy  female,  they  seemed  undecided,  and  generally  necessi- 
tated a  chase  to  capture  them.  By  sharp  running  I  succeeded  in  capturing  two 
males,  and  twice  that  morning,  on  striking  at  the  moths  and  brushing  them,  tliey 
commenced  to  soar,  and  continued  this  rapid  upward  flight  to  such  a  heiglit  that 
they  fairly  passed  out  of  view.  I  was  much  surprised,  and  called  my  companion's 
attention  to  this  (to  me)  unusual  flight ;    but  he  said  it  was  quite  a  habit  of  the 
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species  wlien  really  alarmed  (see  Ent.  Weekly  Intelligencer,  vol.  iv,  p.  124).  I  have 
noticed  the  same  habit  on  another  occasion. — W.  H.  Tugwell,  6,  Lewisham  Eoad, 
Lewisham,  S.E. :  July  \Mh,  1895. 

Boarmia  ahietaria  and  Dicranura  bicuspis  at  Plymoutk. — On  July  7lh,  1891, 1 
took  a  fine  male  Boarmia  abietaria  at  rest  on  a  larch  tree  in  Biekleigh  Vale  ;  also 
on  August  13tli,  189-1,  three  larvae  of  Dicranura  bicuspis  feeding  on  alder  in  the 
Walkham  Valley,  of  which  one  safely  reached  the  imago  stage  as  a  male  on  May  26th, 
1895. — H.  W.  Basden  Smith,  6,  Hillsborough,  Plymouth  :  July  26lh,  1895. 

Colias  Edusa  at  Tonbridge. — To-day  (August  1st)  I  caught  a  very  fine  $  Colias 
Edusa,  it  was  an  exceedingly  fresh  specimen.  It  has  a  rather  deep  black  border, 
with  the  nervures  at  the  edge  of  the  wing  distinctly  marked  out  in  yellow,  and  the 
whole  border  sprinkled  with  minute  yellow  dots  rather  more  profusely  than  in  most 
specimens  I  have  seen. — P.  L.  Babington,  Walmer  House,  Tonbridge  :  August  \st, 
1895. 

Extraordinary  aberrations  in  Lepidoptera. — In  the  course  of  a  recent  visit  to 
Liverpool,  when,  as  usual,  spending  much  pleasant  time  with  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper  and 
his  fine  collection  of  Lepidoptera,  I  examined  two  aberrations  of  so  extraordinary  a 
character  that  I  cannot  pass  them  by  without  special  notice. 

One  is  a  male  Zygcena  lonicercB.  On  the  right  side  it  is  nearly  nonnal,  the 
hind-wing  being  a  little  shortened  and  quite  pointed  ;  while  on  the  left  the  hind- 
wing  is  simply  a  duplicate  of  the  fore-wing,  being  very  nearly  of  equal  length  and 
liaving  the  same  rich  blue-green  colour  and  red  spots.  The  only  respects  in  which 
it  differs  at  all  from  the  fore-wing  on  the  same  side  is  that  the  apex  is  slightly  more 
rounded,  and  the  base  of  the  costal  margin  is  somewhat  arched  instead  of  straight. 
The  specimen  is  very  perfect  and  beautiful,  and  presents  an  extraordinary  appearance. 

The  other  is  a  gynandrous  Lasiocampa  quercus,  var.  calluncB.  The  left  side  is 
male,  of  the  usual  rich,  glossy,  dark  chocolate,  with  the  ordinary  orange-yellow 
stripes,  but  the  antenna  on  this  side  is  provided  with  pectinations  only  one  half  the 
usual  length ;  the  right  side  is  female  with  ordinary  female  antenna,  and  decidedly 
larger  fore-  and  hind-wings,  but  the  colour  is  also  rich  chocolate,  not  quite  so  deep 
nor  so  glossy  as  on  the  male  side,  but  of  a  very  rich  colour,  while  the  yellow  stripe 
though  present  on  the  fore-wing  is  absent  from  the  hind,  producing  altogether  a 
novel  and  startling  effect.  The  abdomen  of  this  specimen  is  much  shrunk  and 
twisted,  and  divided  in  sex,  a  clasper  being  clearly  visible  on  the  male  side.  Both 
specimens  were  obtained  from  Yorkshire. — CuAS.  G.  Baukett,  39,  Linden  Grove, 
Nunhead,  S.E.  :  August,  1895. 

British  locality  for  so-called  Solenobia  triquetrella. — In   his   most   interesting 

notice  of  the  occurrence  in   Britain  of  Solenobia    TVockii,   my   friend   Mr.  C.  G. 

Barrett  {ante  p.  164)  says,  "  For  many  years  we  have  heard  nothing  of  the  cases 

which  he  [Edleston — E.  R.  B.]  used  to  find  on  large  stones  of  millstone  grit  on  the 

moors  (in  North  Wales?),  which  were  understood  to  produce  S.  triquetrella  .  .  .  ," 

but  from  the  following  evidence  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  cases  in  question 

used  to  be  collected,  not  in  North  Wales,  but  in  Lancashire. 

S  2 
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In  the  Ent.  Wk.  Intel.,  v,  146-7,  Mr.  E.  S.  Edleston,  writing  from  Bowdon, 
near  Manchester,  on  January  l7tli,  1859,  says,  "  The  cases  of  inconspicuella  are  found 
here  on  beech  trees  .  .  .  ,"  and  begins  the  following  sentence  with  "  The  cases  of 
triquetrella  are  found  on  large  millstone  grit  stones  on  the  moors  .  .  .  :"  this  can 
only  refer  to  the  Lancasliire  moors,  for  otherwise  he  would  doubtless  hare  recorded 
the  particular  locality,  as  is  the  case  when  he  goes  on  to  mention  allied  species  found 
in  "  North  Wales  "  and  "  Cheshire."  The  heading  of  Edleston's  note,  which  runs, 
"On  the  SolenobicB  of  Lancashire,  &c.,"  would,  if  written  by  him,  prove  of  itself 
that  Lancashire  was  referred  to  unless  it  was  otherwise  stated,  but  I  expect  it  was 
written  by  Mr.  Stainton,  so  the  point  must  not  be  pressed.  In  the  "  Manual," 
however,  vol.  ii,  286  (published  March  1st,  1859),  Stainton  referring  certainly  (as 
is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  passages)  to  this  so-called  triquetrella,  says 
distinctly  "  Mr.  Edleston  believes  we  have  a  third  species  occurring  near  Manchester 
[these  italics  are  mine — E.  R.  B.]  ;  the  larva  under  stones  on  the  moors  .  .  .  ." — 
Eustace  R.  Bankes,  The  Rectory,  Corfe  Castle  :  July  2nd,  1895. 

[My  friend  Mr.  Bankes  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  his  opinion.  My  suggestion 
of  "  North  Wales  ?"  was  a  mere  guess.  When  at  Liverpool  the  other  day  Mr. 
Gregson  assured  me  that  the  triquetrella  cases  were  found  on  the  moors  near  Man- 
chester.—C.  G.  B.]. 

Strange  choice  of  food  by  larva  of  Dastjcamipa  ruhiginea.—Xs  the  imagines  of 
Dasycampa  rubiginea  mentioned  ante  p.  128,  kindly  obliged  me  with  ova  in  the 
spring,  I  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  rearing  a  small  brood  of  larvae,  which 
throve  remarkably  well  on  dandelion.  When  they  wei-e  nearly  full-fed,  I  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  cage,  just  beneath  the  fresh  dandelion  leaves,  some 
dead,  curled  and  very  hard  and  dry  alder  leaves,  gathered  last  autumn  and  kept  in 
a  dry  room  ever  since.  Imagine,  therefore,  my  surprise,  when  next  supplying  the 
larvfB  with  food,  at  finding  that  some  of  them  had  actually  eaten  parts  of  the  dead 
alder  leaves  in  preference  to  the  juicy  ones  of  the  dandelion  !  The  alder  leaves  were 
not  removed  from  the  cage  until  the  food  was  again  renewed,  by  which  time  but  few 
remains  of  them  were  left,  the  larvte  having  treated  them  as  they  do  the  dandelion 
leaves,  devouring  not  only  the  thinner  portions  but  also  the  veins  and  parts  of  the 
midribs.  The  I'cmnants  of  the  alder  leaves  were  by  then  soft  and  damp,  owing  to 
the  moisture  in  the  soil  below  and  in  the  dandelion  leaves  above  them,  but  when 
the  leaves  were  first  attacked  by  the  larvae,  they  must  have  been  still  more  or  less 
hard  and  dry,  and  I  cannot  understand  such  a  strange  choice.  Thinking  that  larvae 
fed  upon  such  victuals  would  not  be  likely  to  produce  moths  conspicuous  for  their 
size,  and  having  made  sure  of  the  facts,  I  forbore  to  repeat  the  experiment. — Id. 


Prof.  Charles  Cardale  Babington,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  ,.fc.,  was  born  at  Ludlow  in 
1808,  and  died  at  Cambridge  July  22nd,  1895.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1830,  and  became  M.A.  in  1833. 
In  1861  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
was  elected  Fellow  of  his  College  in  1882.  By  the  death  of  Prof.  Babington  only 
one  of  the  original  Members  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London  (Mr.  W.  B. 
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Spence)  remains.  Of  course  he  was  best  known  as  a  botanist,  and  as  the  author  of 
the  "  Manual  of  British  Botany,"  wliich  has  passed  through  ciglit  editions.  He  also 
wrote  numerous  other  works  on  botanical  subjects  But  at  one  time  he  was  an 
ardent  entomologist,  and  it  is  probable  that  Entomology  in  his  youth  had  more  at- 
tractions for  him  than  Botany.  Between  1829  and  1814  sixteen  papers  of  more  or 
less  importance  on  entomological  subjects  (especially  Coleoptera)  are  credited  to  him, 
but  probably  nothing  entomological  issued  from  his  pen  after  the  latter  date,  though 
his  botanical  studies  appear  to  have  been  occasionally  varied  by  archaeological  and 
antiquarian  researches. 

Prof.  Carl  Eduard  Adolph  Gerstdcker,  M.D.—lt  is  with  much  regret  we 
notice  the  decease  of  this  prominent  German  Entomologist  on  July  20th  last  at 
Greifswald,  at  the  age  of  67.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  and  took 
his  degree,  but  pi-obably  never  practised,  preferring  to  devote  himself  to  Zoology, 
and  especially  to  Entomology.  For  many  years  he  was  Keeper  of  the  Entomological 
Department  of  the  Berlin  Natural  History  Museum,  and  also  Teacher  of  Zoology  in 
the  University  of  that  city ;  but  about  the  year  1876  differences  with  the  then 
Director  of  the  Museum  induced  him  to  resign  his  appointments  at  Berlin,  and  he 
subsequently  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Zoology  at  Greifswald,  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  Gerstiieker  was  a  most  industrious  and  thorough  worker  in  all 
departments  of  Entomology,  and  of  Arthropoda  as  a  whole.  Much  of  his  work 
took  the  form  of  monographs  of  groups  or  genera,  and  his  published  papers  at  the 
time  of  his  death  were  very  numerous.  He  rendered  infinite  help  to  his  fellow 
students  by  compiling  the  entomological  portion  of  the  German  "  Bericht "  (the 
forerunner  and  subsequent  contemporary  of  the  English  "  Zoological  Record  ")  from 
the  year  1853  down  to  1867.  Amongst  his  principal  separate  works  may  be  noticed 
a  "  Monographic  der  Endomychiden  "  (1858)  ;  the  Arthropoda  in  the  "  Handbuch 
der  Zoologie  "  (1863),  an  admirable  resume  o^  the  subject  marked  by  much  originality 
of  treatment ;  and  the  Arthropoda  in  Bronn's  "  Klassen  und  Ordnungen  der  Tlieir- 
Reichs,"  but  this  latter,  commenced  in  1866,  proceeded  very  slowly,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  we  think  he  never  got  beyond  the  Crustnrea,  and  that  even  these  were 
not  completed.  We  have  no  space  to  notice  his  published  papers  in  any  detailed 
manner.  In  1873  he  brought  out  a  remarkable  memoir,  entitled  "  Zur  Morphologic 
der  Orthoptera-amphibiotica,"  a  term  he  employed  to  cover  those  Pseudo-Neuropte- 
rous  families  in  which  the  early  stages  are  aquatic.  Most  of  his  later  papers  were  on 
the  megalopterous  division  of  the  Neuroptera  (=  Planipennia,  Rambur),in  which  he 
described  many  new  forms.  His  comparative  isolation  at  Greifswald  in  his  later  years 
placed  him  at  a  disadvantage.  His  descriptions  were  usually  full  and  clear,  and  if  (as 
is  sure  to  be  the  case)  many  of  his  more  recently  described  species  fall  as  synonyms, 
the  fact  should  be  attributed  more  to  the  incompleteness  and  crudeness  of  his  pre- 
decessor than  to  him.  To  posterity  the  name  of  Gerstiieker  will  lake  a  prominent 
position  amongst  the  entomologists  of  the  second  half  of  the  present  century,  and 
we  had  hoped  that  position  might  have  been  maintained  into  at  least  the  first  decade 
of  the  next. 

Jules  Ferdinand  Fallou  died  at  his  residence  in  Paris  on  June  19th,  1895, 
aged  83.  Commencing  as  an  artisan,  by  his  skill  and  diligence  he  gradually  estab- 
lished for  himself  a  business  and  reputation  as  a  surgical  instrument  maker  of  the 
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highest  order.  Some  years  ago  he  relinquished  active  business  life  in  favour  of  his 
son  (known  as  an  Hemipterist),  and  during  the  summer  months  it  was  his  custom 
to  retire  to  a  cottage  he  possessed  at  Champrosay  (Seine  et  Oise),  where,  surrounded 
by  forests,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  Entomology,  of  which  he  was  passionately 
fond  from  his  youth,  but  which  in  early  life  could  only  be  pursued  on  holidays.  He 
gradually  amassed  a  fine  collection  of  European  Lepidoptera,  and  latterly  paid  much 
attention  to  Economic  Entomology  generally,  and  especially  to  sericiculture.  Possi- 
bly he  never  wrote  any  extensive  work,  but  his  minor  communications  to  the 
Entomological  Society  of  France  (of  which  he  became  a  Member  in  1858)  would  fill 
a  bulky  volume.  His  unfailing  modesty  and  amiability  endeared  him  to  his  colleagues 
in  France,  and  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  those  on  this  side  who  regarded  him  as 
a  personal  friend.  The  task  of  drawing  up  an  extended  notice  of  his  life  and  works 
for  the  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  de  France  has  been  confided  to  his  old  friend  Dr.  Laboulbene, 
who  will  no  doubt  do  full  and  sympathetic  justice  to  his  memory. 


Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  1894  (Extract  from). 
Wellington,  1895. 

Art.  i. — Synoptical  List  of  Coccidrs  reported  from  Australasia  and  the  Pacific 
Islands  up  to  December,   1894.     By  W.  M.  Maskell,  Registrar  of  the 
University  of  New  Zealand,  Corr.   Mem.  Koy.   Soc.  of  South  Australia, 
pp.  1—35. 
Art.  ii. — Further   Coccid  Notes:    with  Description  of   New  Species  from  N. 
Zealand,  Australia,  Sandwich  Islands,  and  elsewhere,  and  Remarks  upon 
many  species  already  reported.     By  the  same  Author,     pp.  36 — 75,  and  7 
plates. 
No.  i  will  be  very  useful  as  bringing  into  one  view  references  to  the  descriptions 
and  accounts  of  all  the   Coccids  of  the  regions  mentioned  that  have  during  many 
years  been  published  in  different  places. 

No.  ii  is  in  the  author's  usual  lucid  style,  and  if  his  criticism  and  remarks  are 
at  times  ti'enchant  and  emphatic,  he  gives  good  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 
Under  the  head  of  Frenchia  semiocculta,  n.  sp.,  which  inhabits  a  species  of  Casuarina, 
in  Australia,  the  author  reverts  to  "  the  production  of  cavities  in  plants  "  (a  subject 
first  brought  under  notice  by  him  in  this  Magazine,  vol.  i,  2nd  ser.,  p.  277,  1890), 
saying,  "  Can  anybody  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  burrowing  powers  of  insects 
such  as  this  ?  Here  is  an  insect  absolutely,  in  its  adult  state,  devoid  of  any  visible 
organs,  except  its  rostrum  and  setse,  and  yet  it  is  precisely  in  that  adult  state  that  it 
works  its  way  deep  into  hard  wood  and  digs  out  a  cavern  for  itself.  Before  impreg- 
nation by  the  male  it  lies  scarcely  buried  by  the  outer  bark  of  a  twig  ;  at  gestation 
it  is  found  deep  down  in  the  wood.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  say  that  the  thing  must 
be  done  '  by  some  chemical  action  ;'  but  what  action  ?  what  chemical  product  ? 
what  secreting  organ  exists  for  the  purpose?" 

The  Natural  History  of  Aquatic  Insects  :  by  Prof.  L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S. 
with  illustrations  by  A.  E.  Hammond,  F.L.S.  8vo,  pp.  395.  London:  Macmillan 
and  Co.     1895. 

We  commend  this  book  to  our  readers,  and  especially  to  those  with  a  taste  for 
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physiology  and  anatomy.  It  is  diTided  into  thirteen  chapters  with  introduction,  and 
each  chapter  mostly  treats  on  a  separate  subject.  All  the  details  are  given  in  the 
clearest  possible  manner,  and  the  illustrations  in  the  text  are  excellent,  and  do  credit 
to  Mr.  Hammond's  well  known  skill  as  a  delineator  of  microscopic  preparations. 
Prof.  Miall  has  taken  De  Q-eer,  Lyonnet  and  Reaumur  as  his  models,  and  gives  in- 
teresting sketches  of  the  lives  of  these  great  masters.  Much  of  the  test  that  is  not 
original  is  also  derived  from  their  works,  and  especially  from  Reaumur.  If  there  be 
;i  fault  it  is,  tliat  in  our  opinion,  some  more  modern  authors  have  scarcely  received 
commensurate  notice. 

Abstract  of  rnocEEDiNGs  of  the  South  London  Entomological  and 
Natural  History  Society  for  the  year  189t,  together  with  the  President's 
Address.  8vo,  pp.  136.  Published  at  the  Society's  Rooms  (Ilibernia  Chambers, 
London  Bridge).    1895. 

This  bulky  pamphlet  brings  out  in  detail  the  large  amount  of  work  done  in  one 
year  by  the  old  established  and  flourishing  local  Society  that  issues  it.  Most  of  it 
naturally  concerns  matters  connected  with  our  own  islands,  but  the  Alps  of  Europe, 
Queensland,  and  even  the  United  States  have  been  made  to  furnish  part  of  the 
materials.  The  President  in  his  Address  says,  with  regard  to  the  "  Act  to  amend 
the  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act,  1880  :" — "What  is  sadly  needed  is  a  law  to  make 
penal  the  destruction  of  those  distinguished  visitors  in  feathers  who  cannot  alight 
in  our  fields  or  woods,  or  even  fly  over  them,  without  falling  victims  to  some 
miserable  gunner;"  but  we  fail  to  find  any  allusion  to  the  concerted  destruction  of 
our  local  Butterflies  that  is  going  on  from  year  to  year,  and  which  (in  at  least  one 
instance)  will  result  in  speedy  extinction.  This  is  just  the  sort  of  subject  that 
should  be  taken  up  by  a  Society  such  as  the  "  South  London." 


^oi|i(jties. 


This  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society: 
July  Wth,  1895.— T.  W.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Fremlin  exhibited  a  long  and  variable  bred  series  of  Phorodesma  smarag- 
daria,  Fb.,  all  of  which  were  set  with  the  aid  of  a  blowpipe  ;  also  a  bi'ed  series  of 
Geometra  papiUonaria,  L.  Mr.  Oldham,  a  Sirex  gfgas,  L.,  from  Wisbech,  and  a 
number  of  Xejo!t/o/>/ero  taken  during  the  Society's  field  meeting  at  Oxshott,  June 
29th,  including  Eurymene  dolahraria,  L.,  Macaria  lituraia,  Clerek,  and  Hadena 
pisi,  L.  Mr.  Adkin,  a  yellow  variety  of  Ematurga  atomaria,  L.  Mr.  T.  W.  Hall, 
a  pupa  of  Se!iia  sphegiformix,  Fb.,  and  a  bred  series  of  Eupilhecia  valerianata,  Hb. 
Mr.  Edwards,  a  specimen  of  Papilio  Sesostris,  var.  Xe.ttos,  from  South  America. 

July  2oih,  1895.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Hall  oxhibiti>d  a  long  and  variable  bred  series  of  Bianthaecia  carpophaga, 
Bork.,  the  larva?  having  been  found  on  Lychnis  vespertina  ;  one  specimen  had  all 
the  usual  markings  nearly  obliterated,  and  gradations  led  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
a  specimen  with  the  markings  much  extended  and  intensified.  Mr.  Robson,  a  var. 
of  Smerinthus  tilicB,  L.,  without  the  usual  dark  band  across  the  fore-wing,  and  an 
exceedingly  pretty  suffused  form  of  Zonosoma  pendularia,  Clerek.     Mr.  Dennis,  e 
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bred  series  of  Cosmia  affinis,  L.,  from  Horsley.  Mr.  Turner,  a  series  of  Lycmna 
Mgon,  Schiff.,  from  Oxshott,  showing  amalgamation  of  spots  on  the  under-sides, 
blue-splashed  females,  and  one  female  undistinguishablc  on  the  upper-side  from  L. 
Astrarche. 

August  8(7i,  1895. — The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Hall  exhibited  specimens  of  Hadena  oleracea,  L.,  in  which  both  the 
reniform  and  orbicular  stigmata  were  scarcely  to  be  traced.  Mr.  Adkin,  a  series  of 
strongly  marked  Eupithecia  tenuiata,  Hb.,  from  Drogheda.  Mr.  South,  a  number 
of  series  of  species  taken  near  Macclesfield  during  the  present  season,  including  four 
forms  of  Xylophasia  rurea,  Fb. ;  all  forms  of  X.  monoglypha,  L.,  except  the  very 
dark  Durham  form  ;  Miana  strigilis,  Clerck,  were  all  dark,  not  a  single  type  form 
having  been  taken  ;  and  two  forms  of  Hepialus  velleda,  Hb.,  with  vai-.  carnus  taken 
at  different  elevations  :  he  also  remarked  on  the  absence  of  melanism  in  a  district 
apparently  favourable  for  it,  and  stated  that  he  had  only  obtained  one  black  Phigalla 
pedaria,  Fb.,  a  female,  and  one  var.  Doubledayaria,  St.,  of  Amphidasys  hetularia, 
L.  Mr.  A.  E.  Hall,  a  specimen  oi  Argynnis  Adippe,  L.,  var.  Cleodoxa,  Och.,  and  a 
remarkable  Triphcena  comes,  Hb.,  with  intense  black  markings.  Mr.  Moore,  a  speci- 
men of  Epinepkele  Janira,  L.,  with  a  considerable  increase  of  the  fulvous  area,  and 
an  Orthopteron  of  the  genus  Petasia  from  South  Africa.  Mr.  Frohawk,  a  grand 
series  of  under-sides  of  Epinephele  hyperanthus,  L.,  showing  all  gradations  from 
var.  arete,  Miill.,  to  var.  lanceolata.  Mr.  Turner,  a  var.  of  Euchelia  jacobcecB,  L., 
with  a  small  additional  spot,  and  other  Lepidoptera. — H.  J.  Tuenee,  Hon.  Secretary. 


BiEMiNGHAM  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY :  July  15t7i,  1895.  —  Mr.  p.  W. 
Abbott,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  referred  to  the  fungus-killed  Melanostoma  scalare  showed  at 
the  last  Meeting ;  he  had  sent  specimens  to  Mr.  McLachlan,  who  said  the  fungus 
was  Empusa  conglomerata,  a  species  found  in  America  and  Germany  on  TipulidcB, 
but  not  hitherto  found  in  Great  Britain.  A  discussion  following,  Mr.  Wainwright 
said  he  had  found  several  lots  at  Sutton  on  grass  heads  and  dock  flowers,  and  one 
specimen  on  Equisetum  ;  he  had  also  taken  specimens  on  the  wing,  which  developed 
the  fungus  on  the  way  home.  Mr.  Martineau  said  he  saw  a  specimen  at  Bridgnorth 
■with  the  fungus  well  developed  while  the  insect  was  on  the  wing.  Mr.  Wainwright 
showed  Therioplectes  tropicus,\a.r.  hisignatus,h'Ova  Sutton,  together  with  a  specimen 
of  the  type  form  from  near  Stroud.  Mr.  Abbott,  a  number  of  moths  taken  in  Wyre 
Forest  at  Whitsuntide,  Macroglossa  bomhyliformis,  Cymatophora  or,  ditplaris  and 
iluctuosa,  Acronycta  ligustri,  Tephrosia  extersaria,  Asthena  Blomeri,  and  others. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Kenriok,  Hadena  genistce  from  Kings  wood,  also  Nola  cristulalis,  Mela- 
nippe  hastata,  Alacroglossa  bomhyliformis,  and  other  Lepidoptera  from  Coombe 
Wood,  near  Coventry.  Mr.  Martineau  showed  Chelostoma  florisomne,  Hippohosca 
equina,  and  other  insects  taken  in  the  New  Forest  at  Whitsuntide  by  Mr.  Chase. 
Mr.  Bradley,  Uelophilus  transfugus  &nd  frtttet or um  from  Sutton  Park,  and  remarked 
upon  the  unusual  abundance  of  the  genus  there  this  year ;  he  had  taken  good  series 
of  both  the  above,  while  before  he  had  never  taken  transfugus  and  only  a  few 
frutetorum. — Colbkan  J.  Wain  weight,  lion   Secretary. 
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ADDITIONAL   NOTES    ON   INCREASING   MELANISM   IN    BRITISH 

OEOMETRIDJi. 

BY    THE    LATK    W.    H.    TUGWELL. 

In  the  London  district  Ennomos  angulauia  frequently  occurs 
very  dark  indeed,  not  black,  but  of  an  unicolorous  sooty-brown,  a 
very  striking  variation  from  the  ordinary  type.  This  form  was  I 
believe  first  found  in  Hyde  Park. 

Ntssia  hispidaeia. — This  species  shows  a  most  decided  tendency 
to  become  melanic.  In  1888  I  bred  a  long  series  from  Richmond  Park 
parents,  and  fully  fifty  per  cent,  were  of  a  decided  melanic  type,  both 
males  and  females  ;  fully  as  dark  as  any  of  the  Yorkshire  P.piJosaria, 
in  fact,  about  the  same  tone  of  colour  as  this  species  from  Shipley, 
spoken  of  as  black,  the  colour  being  sooty. 

Hemeeophila  abeuptaeia. — This  species  in  the  London  district 
is  occasionally  found  quite  black. 

BoAEMiA  ABiETAEiA. — Amongst  the  dark  yew  trees  on  Boxhill 
and  Mickleham  Downs,  where  this  species  is  fairly  common,  the  dark 
and  black  type  is  quite  the  form  of  the  district,  in  fact,  you  rarely 
breed  but  this  melanic  type.  The  red  coloured  specimens  are  rarely 
or  never  seen  there  now.  These  black  insects  are  extremely  delicate, 
the  slightest  rub  denudes  their  scales  and  spoils  the  beauty  of  the 
specimens  for  the  cabinet. 

Tepheosia  punctulata. — I  possess  a  melanic  specimen  of  this 
species,  given  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Eotherham,  Yorkshire. 

Yenusia  cambbica.  —  I  possess  three  fine  specimens  of  the 
melanic  form  of  this  insect ;  they  were  taken  at  Eotherham,  York- 
shire, and  presented  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Chas.  Thomas,  of  Eastwood 
Vale.  Evidently  this  form  is  very  rare,  as  Mr.  Porritt  tells  me  he  has 
not  been  able  to  obtain  it  as  yet  in  Yorkshire,  so  1  may  congratulate 
myself  on  possessing  three  quite  perfect  examples. 

Htbebnia  leucopheaeia.  —  Of  this  most  variable  species,  so 
common  in  Eichmond  Park,  perfectly  black  specimens  are  to  be  ob- 
tained not  unfrequeutly.  They  occur  of  every  possible  shade,  from 
the  deepest  black  and  all  tones  down  to  pale  grey.  The  black  and 
white  banded  form  is  much  more  striking  in  appearance,  and  more 
readily  detected  on  the  dark  bark  of  the  old  oak  trees,  and  so  perchance 
the  quite  black  form  the  more  often  escapes  detection,  as  it  is  easily 
overlooked. 

IStee:sia  cLATiiuATA. — This  pretty  species,  which  in  the  type  is 
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beautifully  latticed  witt  brown  on  a  white  or  cream-coloured  ground, 
I  have  as  practically  a  black  insect,  only  sparsely  spotted  with  white 
dots.     This  form  occurs  occasionally  in  the  district  of  Basingstoke. 

Larentia  multisteigaeia.  —  A  melanic  form  of  this  occurs 
sparingly  in  Aberdeenshire. 

EupiTHECiA  castigata. — A  black  form  of  this  species  occurs 
commonly  at  Paisley,  and  was  a  puzzle  for  several  years,  and  called 
the  "Paisley  pug." 

EupiTHECiA  ALBiPUNCTA,  var.  ANGELICATA. — This  black  form  is 
not  rare  near  York. 

EUPITHECIA    EECTANGULATA,    Var.    NIGEOSERICEATA. — This    black 

variety  is  quite  the  ordinary  condition  in  the  London  district.  We 
rarely  see  the  green  form  now. 

Greenwich  :  September,  1895. 


DESCEIPTION   OF   THE   LAEVA   OF   BOARMIA    CONSORTARIA. 
BY    O.    T.    POREITT,   F.L.S. 

Another  Geometer  which  came  commonly  to  sugar,  but  not  so 
abundantly  as  did  TepTirosia  extersaria,  during  the  expedition  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Tugwell  and  myself  to  Abbott's  Wood,  Sussex,  in  June,  1892 
(see  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxxi,  p.  65),  was  Boarmia  consortaria.  Eggs 
deposited  by  some  of  the  specimens  taken  were  bright  green,  and 
small  for  so  large  a  moth.  They  hatched  June  24th,  and  fed  well  on 
oak,  birch,  and  sallow,  some  of  them  being  almost  full  grown  by 
August  3rd,  when  I  described  them  as  follows : — 

Length,  about  an  inch  and  three-quarters,  and  slender  in  proportion  ;  head, 
slightly  narrower  than  [the  second  segment,  notched,  but  not  deeply  so,  on  the 
crown,  the  lobes  rounded  at  the  sides,  but  flattened  in  front,  giving  the  face  a  flat 
appearance.  Body  cylindrical,  of  fairly  uniform  width,  but  swollen  a  little  towards 
both  extremities  ;  on  the  6th  segment  are  two  prominent  humps  ;  two  other,  but 
much  smaller,  humps  on  the  12th  segment ;  and  still  two  more  small  ones,  pointing 
horizontally,  at  the  extreme  tip  of  the  13th  segment;  skin  smooth,  but  with  a 
slightly  wrinkled  appearance. 

The  colour  varies  extremely  in  different  specimens,  but  the  variations  are  mostly 
among  the  brown  forms. 

Var.  I  has  the  ground-colour  a  pale  glaucous-green,  and  through  it  the  alimen- 
tary canal  can  be  distinctly  seen,  and  forms  a  darker  green  dorsal  line  ;  head  yellow, 
but  almost  covered  with  pale  brown  marbling  ;  the  mandibles  and  a  few  small  dots 
at  the  bottom  of  the  side  of  each  lobe,  very  dark  brown  ;  the  humps  on  the  6th  seg- 
ment chocolate-brown,  the  smaller  ones  on  the  12th  segment  paler  brown  ;  spiracles 
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largo  and  distinct,  white,  encircled  with  very  dark  brown.  Ventral  area  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  dorsal  surface,  but  having  a  pale  pinkish  stripe  extending  longitudinally 
through  its  centre  ;  the  legs  marbled  with  pale  brown  like  the  liead,  anal  segment 
and  prologs  yellowish-brown,  the  extreme  bases  of  the  latter  dark  chocolate-brown. 
Judging  from  my  larva)  reared  from  several  batches  of  eggs,  this  is  the  least 
common  form. 

Var.  II  has  the  ground-colour  brown,  yellowish,  or  greyish,  strongly  marked  or 
marbled  with  dark  brown  or  red-brown  ;  the  top  of  the  head  in  those  forms  having 
a  pale  yellow  streak,  edged  above  with  very  dark  brown  or  black,  and  the  head 
generally  being  much  darker  brown  than  in  Var.  I ;  the  warty  humps  on  the  6th 
and  12th  segments  are  dark  chocolate-brown,  the  tips  in  some  examples  being  red  ; 
spiracles  pale,  encircled  with  very  dark  brown  or  black.  The  ventral  surface  par- 
takes of  the  colouring  and  marbling  of  the  dorsal  area,  but  the  broad  central  stripe 
is  much  more  conspicuous  than  in  Var.  I ;  in  some  cases  it  is  ochroous-brown,  with 
smoky  edging  throughout  its  length  ;  in  others,  generally  the  darkest  larvse,  the 
ochreous  is  interrupted  at  intervals  with  patches  of  darker  colouring.  The  legs  and 
prologs  vary  so  much  in  the  amount  and  position  of  the  brown  on  them,  that  to 
describe  any  of  them  in  detail  would  probably  be  misleading,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
determination  of  casually  captured  larvae. 

Feeds  on  oak  and  birch,  and  in  captivity  also  well  on  sallow. 

By  August  23rd  nearly  all  the  larvae  had  disappeared  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  moths,  a  very  fine  sei'ies,  emerged  from  May  IGth  to  nearly  the  end 
of  July  following. 

Crosland  Ilall,  Huddorsfield  : 

September  12th,  1895. . 


ABUNDANCE  OF  CULEX  DOESALIS*  Mo.,  AT  ALDEBURGH. 
BY    A.     PIFFAED. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  pretty  seaside  town,  which  never 
fails  to  engage  the  attention  of  summer  visitors,  is  the  presence  iu 
vast  numbers  of  a  small  species  of  gnat,  which  is  always  busy  in  doors 
and  out  of  doors,  in  shade  and  even  in  bright  sunshine,  in  inflicting  a 
bite  which  has  such  a  virulent  effect  on  those  unacclimatized,  that  but 
few  hours  elapse  before  each  new  arrival  has  the  "  mark  of  the  beast " 
set  on  him. 

The  species  is  known  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  "  Norway  Mosquito," 
and  I  ascertained  on  enquiry  that  it  had  been  abundant  for  at  any  rate 
the  last  25  years.  A  tradition  generally  accepted  here  assigns  its 
introduction  to  a  particular  yacht  which  used  to  ply  between  this  port 
and  Norway.  Curious  to  know  if  there  was  any  probability  of  truth 
iu  this  story,  I  submitted  a  few  specimens  to  my  friend  Mr.  Austen, 

*  CuUx  dortalU  is  iucludud  iu  Mr.  Vorrall's  List  uf  "Reputed  liritisli  Species." 
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of  the  British  Museum,  who  kindly  identified  the  species  for  me,  and 
besides  furnishing  me  with  an  account  of  all  that  is  known  of  it,  has 
supplied  an  admirable  description  of  the  characters  of  the  insect, 
which  I  feel  sure  you  will  deem  too  valuable  to  let  pass  unrecorded, 

Aldeburgh,  Suffolk : 

August  17  th,  1895. 


CULEX    DORSALIS,    Mo. 
BT    E.     E.    AUSTEN. 


This  species  maj  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  joints  of  the  tarsi 
are  shining  yellowish-white  at  the  tip  as  well  as  at  the  base.  The  abdomen  is 
yellowisli-white,  with  a  pair  of  somewhat  quadrangular  black  spots  on  each  segment, 
sometimes  indistinct  at  the  tip,  and  leaving  transverse  bands  on  each  segment  and  a 
narrow  central  line  yellowish-white.  The  thorax  is  badly  described  by  Schiner 
(Fauna  Austriaca,  Diptera,  vol.  ii,  p.  62fi)  ;  in  the  ?  ,  at  any  rate,  it  is  dark  brown, 
thickly  clothed  above  with  short  close-lying  pile  of  a  tawny  hue,  becoming  whitish- 
yellow  behind,  owing  to  the  junction  of  a  pair  of  somewhat  divergent  narrow  stripes 
of  the  same  colour  which  run  from  the  front  to  the  hind  margin.  The  anterior 
margin  of  the  dorsum  of  the  thorax  is  narrowly  whitish-yellow  in  the  centre,  while 
the  head  is  clothed  with  pile  of  a  similar  colour,  with  a  narrow  tawny  spot  on  each 
side  above.  The  bright-coloured  thorax  with  its  paler  stripes,  the  chequered  abdo- 
men, and  the  banded  tarsi,  make  this  an  exceedingly  pretty  little  species. 

Its  length  is  about  5  mm. 

As  to  its  distribution,  the  species  was  described  by  Meigen  (Syst, 
Beschr.,  vi,  p.  242,  1830)  from  a  ?  specimen  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Berlin.  Walker  (List  Dipt.  Ins.  in  Coll.  Brit.  Mus.,  i,  p.  3,  1848) 
mentions  a  single  specimen  from  "  England.  From  Mr.  Walker's 
collection."  This  specimen  (a  ?  )  is  still  in  the  General  Collection  of 
Diptera  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History).  In  vol.  iii  of  his 
Insecta  Britannica,  Diptera  (1856),  however,  Walker  does  not  mention 
the  species.  Zetterstedt  (Dipt.  Scand.,  ix,  p.  3465,  1850)  writes — 
"Found  here  and  there  in  Southern  Scandinavia  in  the  months  of 
June  and  September  ;  I  have  met  with  it  sparingly  at  Lund  and 
Lomma  in  Sweden  ;  in  Denmark  it  has  been  taken  not  infrequently  by 
Herr  Stseger  at  Copenhagen.  In  the  month  of  August  Staegar  found 
the  larvae  in  very  great  abundance  in  lagoons  {lacunis  littoralihus)  in 
the  Isle  of  Amager  (on  which  Copenhagen  is  partly  situated).  In 
Central  and  Northern  Scandinavia  this  species  has  not  yet  been  ob- 
served, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  $  ,  taken 
on  June  16th,  1849,  by  Herr  Siebke  in  Toien,  near  Christiania,  Norway, 
and  forwarded  to  me."      Schiner  {loc.  cit.)  merely   states  that  the 
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species  is  "somewhat  rare."  Van  der  Wulp  (Diptera  Neerlandica, 
Eerste  Deel,  1877,  p.  325)  also  says  that  it  "  appears  to  be  rare," 
adding  that  the  ?  has  been  taken  in  August  at  Brummen,  near  Zutphen, 
and  in  the  dunes  near  Vogelenzang,  not  far  from  Haarlem. 

British  Museum  (Natural  History)  : 
Auffust  16tk,  1895. 


NOTES    ON    COCCIDS    FROM    KENT. 
BY    E.     ERNEST     GKEEN,     F.E.S. 

DiASPis  Eos^,  Bouche. 
In  a  note  on  this  insect,  published  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  June, 
1887,  it  is  intimated  that  the  species  is  somewhat  rare  in  England. 
In  reply  to  a  query  on  the  subject,  Mr.  J.  AV.  Douglas  informs  me 
that  he  has  had  no  notice  of  its  occurrence  since  the  date  of  that 
article.  I  have,  however,  received  specimens  from  Mr.  R.  Newstead, 
taken  at  Chester  in  1892.  Its  appearance  this  year  in  the  Maidstone 
district  may  be  worthy  of  notice.  I  find  a  large  colony  of  the  insects 
located  on  the  stems  of  a  wild  rose  tree  in  a  garden  at  Bearsted,  and 
another  colony  on  a  cultivated  rose  (^Gloire  de  Dijon)  trained  against 
a  wall  in  the  same  garden.  In  each  case 
the  scales  are  principally  confined  to  the  old 
stems.  The  ?  scales  contained,  in  July  and 
August,  adult  insects  of  the  normal  form 
(fig.  1)  and  numerous  eggs.  In  the  speci- 
mens under  examination  the  median  pair  of 
pygidial  lobes  only  are  conspicuous,  the 
others  being  almost  completely  concealed 
within  the  margin  of  the  body.  1  find  the 
^"^  *'  number  of  orifices  in  the  grouped  glands  to 

vary  considerably  in  different  specimens  ;  nor  are  they  generally 
symmetrical.  The  formulae  for  six  specimens  examined  are  as 
follows,  viz. :  — 

(.%    30)        (l8     22)        (3.5     40)        (32     29)        (24     25)        (27     29) 

\40     27/         \14     2C/         \3fi    35/         \29     29/         \25     26/         \25     28/ 

Other  six  specimens  from  Chester  give  the  following  numbers  : — 

(24     17)        (24     22)        (21     27)        (24     25)       (.34    30  )       (23    26) 

\28     24/         \26    2"/         \27     24/         \30    30/       VSO    20/       \26     24' 

The  lateral  groups  are  almost  continuous  ;    but  the  divisions  can 
be  determined  by  following  the  contour  lines  that  enclose  each  group. 
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The  ^  scales  .ire  strongly  tricarinate  (fig.  1«).  The  adult  males 
appeared  in  August. 
They  are  of  the  normal 
Diaspid  form  ;  body  ra- 
ther slender  ;  colour 
bright  orange-red.  The 
terminal  joint  of  the 
antenna  (fig.  W)  bears 
a  stoutish  knobbed  hair 
at  its  apex.  The  feet 
(fig.  le)  have  three 
knobbed  digitules  only, 
two  on  tarsus  and  one 
on  claw. 

An  examination  of  the  $  scales  shows  them,  where  not  distorted 
by  overcrowding,  to  be  almost  Chionaspiform.  The  pellicles  are  on 
the  extreme  edge,  and  the  first  pellicle  very  frequently  projects  beyond 
the  margin  (fig.  \d).  In  this  respect  (the  position  of  the  pellicles)  I 
see  little  difference  between  Diaspis  rosce  and  Chionaspis  biclavis, 
Comstock  ;  nor  does  the  form  of  the  (J  scale  help  us.  In  both  genera 
they  are  of  the  same  form,  viz.,  white  and  tricarinate.  The  same 
peculiarity  of  form  of  the  (J  scale  may  often  be  noticed  in  Diaspis 
Janata,  Morg.  &  Ckll.,  in  the  early  adult  stage.  In  specimens  of  D. 
rosce  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Maskell  from  New  Zealand,  the  pellicles  are 
in  every  case  central  and  mucb  darker  coloured  than  in  our  English 
examples. 

AspiDioTTJs  zoNATUS,  Frauenf. 

This  insect  is  fairly  common  here  on  isolated  oaks  in  pasture 
land.  The  (J  scales  may  be  found  singly  or  in  small  groups  on  the 
under-surface  of  the  leaves.  The  ?  scales  of  the  second  stage  are 
clustered  on  the  terminal  branchlets  at  the  base  of  the  new  year's 
growth  and  sheltered  by  the  dry  bud-scales.  The  mature  ?  scales  are 
found  on  the  older  branches,  but  not  in  any  quantity  ;  and  at  this 
time  of  the  year  most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  eaten  out,  possibly 
by  some  Coccinellid  beetle.  In  this  stage  they  are  extremely  difiicult 
to  detect,  being  covered  by  the  dark  smoky  deposit  that  settles  upon 
the  bark.  The  whitish  scars  left  by  the  fallen  scales  will  sometimes 
show  the  locality  of  a  colony  of  the  insects. 

The  minute  winged  males  (fig.  2)  made  their  appearance  at  the 
end  of  August  and  early  part  of  September.  Their  colour,  bright 
clear  yellow,  with   jet-black  apodema,  the  mesothoracic  plates  with 
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brownish  margins,  legs  and  antennae  colourless.  There  is  a  prominent 
colourless  ocellus  on  each  side  of  the  head,  besides  the  four  large 
black  eyes.  Feet  with  four  knobbed  digitules  (fig,  2a),  Terminal 
joint  of  antenna  with  bhree  long  knobbed  hairs  (fig.  2&) ,  one  at  apex 
and  two  near  the  base.  Total  length.  If",  of  which  the  genital  spike 
occupies  I'".  The  black  apodema  is  a  striking  feature  in  this  insect, 
and  doubtless  suggested  the  name  of  the  species  ;  for  Frauenfeld's 
description  was  made  from  the  male  insect  only. 

AsteeolecaNiitm  quercicola,  Bouche. 

This  pretty  little  Coccid  is  also  common  on  the  oak  branchlets. 
The  ?  of  second  stage  I  find  in  the  same  situation  as  that  of  Asp. 
zonatus.  In  this  stage  the  colour  of  the  test  is  yellowish-brown,  or  it 
may  be  better  described  by  the  tint  known  to  water 
colourists  as  "  brown-pink."  There  are  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  test  five  longitudinal  series  of  detached 
thin  waxy  plates  (fig.  3),  representing  possibly  the 
early  larval  test,  which  has  become  fissured  along  the 
lines  of  growth,  and  the  parts  separated  by  the  se- 
cretion of  fresh  material.  The  colourless  glassy 
fringe  can  only  be  seen  in  its  entirety  in  this  stage. 
The  older  females  occupy  shallow  depressions  in  the 
bark,  as  does  their  near  ally,  Planchonia  ventricosa  of  Maskell. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  males  or  male  scales  of  this  species. 
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Lecakium  ole.^,  Bernard. 

I   have   found   this    species    in   considerable   numbers  upon  an 
oleander  plant  in  Yaldiug,  Kent.     The  plant  in  question  is  kept  in  a 
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conservatory  during  the  winter,  but  bedded  out  in  summer.     The 
insects  have  been  noticed  upon  the  plant  for  several  years. 

Signoret  places  this  species  in  his  fifth  series  of  Lecanium,  to- 
gether with  L.  ct/cadis,  L.  depressum  and  L.  testudo.  It  agrees  with 
depressum  in  having  large  polygonal  dermal  cells  (fig.  4),  as  may  be 
well  seen  in  specimens  that  have  been  boiled  for  some  time  in  caustic 
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potash  ;  whereas  unmacerated  or  insufficiently  treated  specimens  will 
show  only  the  large  oval  nuclei  (fig.  4«).  The  marginal  hairs  are 
simple,  with  bulbous  bases.  The  three  stigmatic  spines  are  sharply 
pointed,  the  median  one  about  three  times  as  long  as  the  others 
(fig.  45). 

MiMICET    OF    COCCID    SCALE    BY    A    LEAF    MINER. 

While  hunting  for  scales  of  Aspidiotus  zonatus  on  oak,  I  came 
across  numerous  specimens  of  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  small  species 
of  Chionaspis  on  the  under-surface  of  the  leaves.    There  was  a  minute 

pellicle  at  the  narrow  anterior  extremity  ; 
a  suggestion  of  a  second  pellicle  ;  and  a 
delicate  greyish  scale  widening  behind 
(fig.  5).  I  was  congratulating  myself 
upon  the  discovery  of  Comstock's  Chio- 
naspis quercus  in  England,  and  confidently 
expected  to  find  the  single  undivided 
median  lobe  peculiar  to  that  species  ;  but, 
^/■■^  upon  dissection,  instead  of  a  female 
Chionaspis,hene&th  the  supposed  Coccid  scale  was  a  minute  caterpillar. 
In  fact,  my  imaginary  Chionaspis  proved  to  be  the  work  of  the  mining 
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larva  of  one  of  the  Micro-Lepidoptera*  The  terminal  pellicle  resolved 
itself  iuto  the  empty  egg-shell  vacated  by  the  caterpillar  ;  the  separated 
cuticle  of  the  leaf  formed  the  greyish  scale,  and  the  collection  o£ 
frass  near  the  anterior  extremity  suggested  a  concealed  second  pellicle. 
The  mimicry  was  complete,  though  doubtless  unconscious  and  acci- 
dental. 

Bearsted,  Kent :  September,  1895. 


OBSERVATIONS     ON     COCCID.E    (No.   13). 

BY    R.    NEWSTEAD,    F.E.S., 

CUBATOH   OF   THE    OROSVENOB   MUSEUM,   CUESTER. 

Chionaspis  bilobis,  n.  sp. 
?  adult  dull  crimson   (after  death).      After  treatment  with  caustic  potash, 
black  ;  but  on  examination  with  transmitted  light,  blue-black  :    this  colour  is  appa- 
rently due  to  ova  contained  in  the  body,  as  older  individuals  without  ova  were 
rendered   almost   transparent  in    the   potash.      More  or   less   pyriforni,  narrowed 

in  front.  The  pygidium  (fig.) 
has  the  five  groups  of  spinnerets 
distinctly  separated  ;  the  an- 
terior of  10 ;  the  anterior  laterals 
of  14 ;  the  posterior  laterals  10 
to  15.  Median  lobes  contiguous, 
much  smaller  than  second  pair ; 
the  latter,  the  largest,  are  united 
to  the  third  pair.  There  are 
two  short  plates  between  the 
first  and  second  pairs  of  lobes  ; 
and  following  tlie  third  lobe  are  two  more,  and  beyond  tliem  several  others.  Pro- 
jecting a  little  beyond  the  third  lobe  are  two  very  slender  spines.  Within  the 
margin  are  several  scattered  pores. 

Scale  of  the  ?  pure  white,  more  or  less  pyriform,  suddenly  widened  immediately 
behind  the  second  moult ;  or  elongated  witli  sides  parallel ;  very  convex  ;  larval  and 
second  moult  yellowish,  or  frequently  pure  white. 
Long,  1"5,  wide,  "75  mm. 

Scale  of  the  <?  and  larval  moult  pure  white,  with  distinct  lateral  and  central 
carince.  Many  of  the  specimens  have  numerous  very  coarse  waxen  threads  attached 
to  them,  indicating  a  loose  covering,  as  Diaspis  Boisduvalii,  Sign. 

Hab.  :  on  Dcverra  scoparin,  Biskra,   Algeria,  March   2nd,  1895. 
Collected  by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton. 

The  continuity  of  the  lobes  aa  indicated  above  is  the  distinguish- 
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ing  character  of  this  species.  In  some  others  the  unity  of  the  lobes 
appears  complete,  as  Chionaspis  quercHs,  Comstock,  and  Aspidiotus 
unilohis,  Maskell ;  but  the  greater  number  have  the  line  of  separation 
visible. 

Chionaspis  nerii,  n.  sp. 
$  old  adult  ovate,  widely  rounded  in  front  and  behind.  The  anterior  group  of 
spinnerets  consists  of  from  16 — 19,  the  anterior  laterals  17 — 33,  the  posterior  laterals 
13 — 29.  The  marginal  fringe  (fig.  1)  has  the  median  lobes  very  broad,  widely 
separated  ;  second  pair  much  smaller,  with  or  without  slight  marginal  indentations  ; 
third  pair  triangular,  but  almost  obsolete.  There  are  two  very  small  spines  below 
the  median  lobes,  and  one  or  more  nearer  the  base  of  the  pygidium  ;  the  first  two 
plates  overlap  the  outer  margin  of  the  median  lobes,  between  the  second  and  third 
lobes  are  three  large  plates,  beyond  these  are  two  groups  of  five  or  six  more.  Within 
the  margin  on  either  side  of  median  lobes  are  several  short  spines.    Beyond  the  grouped 
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spinnerets  are  numerous  pores  arranged  in  three  broad  interrupted  bauds,  widest  at 
margins.  The  rudimentary  antennae  are  furnished  witli  a  single  strong  spine,  and 
one  or  more  exceedingly  small  pointed  prominences  (?  spines).  Abdominal  and 
thoracic  segments  widely  at  margins  and  subdorsally  with  numerous  short  spines 
and  pores. 

Scale  of  the  ?  white,  anterior  portion  sometimes  dusky  or  straw-coloured. 
Larval  and  second  moult  more  or  less  yellowish-white  tinged  with  pale  brown  ;  the 
second  moult  distinctly  raised,  convex,  and  projecting  beyond  the  scale.  Ventral 
scale  white,  very  thick,  complete. 

Long,  1-75— 2-25,  wide,  lo— 2  mm. 

Scale  of  <J  ,  together  with  larval  moult,  white.  I  am  unable  to  state  whether 
carinate  or  not,  as  the  only  example  is  badly  broken. 
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9  early  adult  lins  tho  grouped  spinnerets  well  developed,  as  in  the  old  adult; 
but  the  marginal  appendages  of  the  pygidium  (fig.  2)  are  very  different.  Many 
examples  in  this  stage  were  badly  infested  withyun^j,  which  had  either  arrested  the 
development,  or  distorted  the  marginal  appendages  (fig.  3)  to  such  an  extent,  that 
had  they  (as  also  the  perfect  specimens)  been  examined  separately,  they  might  have 
been  considered  distinct  species.  It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  give  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  these  specimens,  the  figures  alone  will  suffice.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
important  to  note  the  variation  of  form  between  the  early  and  old  adult  and  those 
infested  with  funffi. 

Tho  early  adults  are  about  the  size  of  Ch.  fraxini,  Sign.  The  old  adults  are 
very  much  larger  than  any  species  I  have  seen  hitherto,  and  in  other  respects  this 
seems  a  clearly  distinct  species. 

Hah. :  on  Nerium.  oleander,  L.  Coiistantine,  and  Biskra  Marsh, 
Algeria.  June,  1891,  and  March,  1895.  Collected  by  the  Rev.  A.  E. 
Eaton. 

Although  this  and  the  preceding  species  were  not  sent  to  me 
direct,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Eaton  for  kindly  forwarding  the  specimens,  and  trust  that  others, 
equally  interesting,  await  his  discovery. 

Dactylopius  kadicum,  n.  sp. 
?  adult  subterranean,  pale  reddish-pink,  very  elongate,  broad,  ends  equally  and 
gradually  narrowed.  Antennm  of  7  joints  (fig.  1)  ;  1,2  and  3  in  length  equal  ;  4,  5 
and  6  shorter,  the  latter  a  little  the  longest ;  7  longest,  as  long  as  1  and  2  together  ; 
all  the  joints  with  many  fine  hairs.  Mentum  biarticulate,  apical  joint  very  short, 
with  many  fine  hairs  at  margins ;  filaments  very  short,  not  reaching  much  beyond 
intermediate  legs.     Legs  short ;    tarsi  much  shorter  than  tibiae  ;    digitules  to  claw 

and  tarsi  simple.  Anal  ring  of  six  hairs  and  three 
rows  of  almost  circular  discs.  Anal  lobes  only 
indicated  by  a  single  long  hair.  Dermis  with 
numerous  fine  scattered  hairs  and  very  small  discs ; 
the  hairs  in  front  longer  and  more  numerous.  In 
addition  to  the  "  small  discs  "  arc  a  great  number 
of  large  curiously  shaped  pores  or  glands  (figs.  2), 
irregularly  placed,  and  having  the  central  portion 
darker  and  stronger  than  the  rest. 

Long,  2 — 3,  wide,  I — lo  mm. 

At  period  of  gestation  the  ?  completely  envelopes  herself  in  a  very  loose 
cottony  material,  in  which  the  pale  flesh-coloured  ova  are  laid. 

?  second  stage  pure  white  (greenish-yellow  after  treatment  with  potash).  Seg- 
ments distinct.  Anal  segment  with  two  white  waxen  appendages.  Antennffi(fig.  3) 
of  6  joints  ;  1  and  6  longest ;  2  shortest ;  3,  4  and  5  nearly  equal,  3  longest ;  all 
with  fine  hairs.  Mentum  long,  biarticulate,  with  about  four  rather  long  hairs  on 
either  side  at  apex  ;  unexpanded  filaments  reaching  insertion  of  intermediate  legs. 
Legs  short ;  tibice  and  tarsi  about  equal,  each  with  two  strong  spines  beneath.  Anal 
ring  with  six  hairs.     Anal  lobes  very  minute,  with  a  single  long  hair  surrounded  by 
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several  shorter  ones.  Dermis  with  four  eye-shaped  pores,  two  over  rostrum  and  two 
near  the  end  of  the  abdomen  ;  there  are  also  very  numerous  short  spines  having  a 
bulbous  base. 

Long,  1,  wide,  "3 — "5  mm. 

Sah.  :  chiefly  on  roots  of  sea  pink  {Armeria  vulgaris,  Willd.), 
but  also  on  grass.  St.  Seiriol  or  Puffin  Island,  Anglesea,  North  Wales, 
June,  1895. 

I  was  only  fortunate  in  finding  three  adults,  but  the  immature 
examples  were  fairly  common,  and  often  occurred  four  or  five  inches 
below  the  surface  ;  they  were  most  numerous  on  isolated  plants  of  the 
Armeria,  growing  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  rock  fissures.  The 
adults  were  all  found  near  the  crowns  of  the  plants,  and  almost  di- 
rectly after  they  were  taken,  began  covering  their  bodies  with  the 
loose  cottony  material.  Several  specimens  were  found  on  grass  roots, 
but  they  were  more  partial  to  the  Armeria. 

An  aberrant  form,  in  having  but  seven  joints  to  the  antennae,  and 
in  this  respect  is  \\\e  Dactylopius  {Bergroihia)  Townsendi,  Cockll.  (An. 
and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1893,  p.  40i),  and  D.  vastator,  Mask.  (Trans.  N. 
Z.  Inst.,  1895,  p.  65).  The  large  glands  (figs.  2)  easily  separate  it 
from  these  species.  The  eye-shaped  glands  in  the  second  stage  $  are 
almost  identical  with  those  in  Bipersia  terrestris,  and  for  this  reason 
I  at  first  thought  the  species  a  Ripersia,  but  as  the  glands  are  not 
retained  in  the  adult,  and  for  reasons  stated  above,  I  think  the  species 
is  more  correctly  placed  in  Dactylopius. 

Chester :  July  8th,  1895. 


SALDA    MUELLERI,   GMELIN,   AN    ADDITION   TO    THE    LIST   OF 
BRITISH  HEMIPTERA,  WITH  NOTES   ON   ALLIED   SPECIES. 

BY      EDWARD      SAUNDERS,      P.  L.  S, 

In  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  for  June,  1866  (vol.  iii,  p.  13)  Salda 
morio  was  introduced  as  a  new  species  to  this  country  by  Messrs. 
Douglas  and  Scott,  on  the  authority  of  six  specimens,  "  one  taken  in 
Scotland  by  Mr.  Robt.  Hislop,  four  at  Scarborough  by  Mr.  T.  Wilkin- 
son, and  one  by  Mr.  Somerville,  locality  not  recorded."  Since  then 
it  has  only  been  recorded  (so  far  as  I  know)  from  Whittlesea  Mere 
(Dale),  Loch  Kannoch  (Marshall),  Brumstead  Common,  Norfolk 
(Edwards),  Horning  and  Aviemore  (Champion),  Buxton  (myself). 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  Dr.  Eeuter  asked  me  to  send  him 
specimens  of  our  morio,  which  I  did,  and  he  returned  them  as  belonging 
to  two  distinct  species— the  female,  which  I  had  from  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
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collection,  being  Muelleri,  Grnel.,  the  others  (males)  taken  by  myself 
at  Buxton,  on  the  moors,  being  the  true  morio,  Zett.  Mr.  Douglas 
has  kindly  lent  me  a  ^  and  $  from  his  collection  for  examination, 
which  are  referable  to  Muelleri ;  these,  I  believe,  were  taken  by  Mr. 
AVilkinson,  probably  in  the  same  locality  from  which  my  specimen 
came.  Last  night  I  received  from  Mr.  Thos.  McGregor,  of  Perth,  a 
series  of  six  specimens  of  Muelleri,  taken  near  Ballinluig  "at  a  high 
altitude  ;"  and  I  have  examined  the  specimens  taken  by  Mr.  Champion 
at  Aviemore  and  Horning,  and  they  are  also  referable  to  Muelleri.  I 
am  not  able  to  say  at  present  to  which  species  the  other  specimens 
recorded  belong. 

I  deferred  bringing  Muelleri  forward  till  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Renter's  "  Species  Palsearctica?  generis  Acanthia  Fabr.  Latr.,"  which 
is  now  published,  and  gives  the  characteristics  of  the  two  species  ; 
though  superficially  much  alike,  they  are  not  difficult  to  separate  by 
the  following  characters  :  — 

MuELLEEi,  Gniel.  MoRio,  Zett. 

Black,  surface  not  very  shining,  elytra  Black,  surface  very  shining,  almost  as 

distinctly  and  somewhat  closely  though  if  burnished,  puncturation  of  the  elytra 

irregularly  punctured  on  the  disc.    Eyes  obsolete  or  nearly  so.     Eyes  in  the  <?  , 

in  the  (J  larger,  each  being  decidedly  although   large,  not  or  scarcely  wider 

wider  than  the  interval  between  them.  than  the  interval  between  them.    Thorax 

Thorax  wider,  less  constricted  in  front,  narrower,  more  constricted  in  front,  its 

its  sides  less  straiglit.  sides  straighter. 

In  the  same  work  Dr.  Renter  distinguishes  palustris,  Douglas, 
from  pallipes  by  its  shorter  form  and  by  the  duller  surface  of  the  elytra  ; 
o^  2^allipes  he  says,  '' Corium  pra^cipue  varietatum  obscuriorum  f//s^z?ic/e 
oleo  micans  \^  oi  jjnlusfris  he  says,  '^  Corium  totum  opacum  \''  but  at 
the  end  of  his  description  of  the  latter  he  says,  "  a  varietati  dimidiati. 
Curt.,  A.  pallipcdis,  cui  colore  similis,  vix  nisi  statura  distincte  breviore 
corporequc  minore  distinguenda."  Under  these  circumstances  it 
seems  to  me  that  very  long  series  would  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
species  with  such  slender  characteristics.  Many  of  the  species 
already  known  are  so  exceedingly  closely  allied,  that,  to  my  mind,  they 
would  be  better  treated  as  races,  but  they  have  mostly  been  taken  in 
large  numbers,  and  appear  to  keep  their  characters;  possibly  a  study 
of  their  larval  forms  might  throw  some  light  on  their  specific  values. 

Dr.  Renter  divides  Salda,  or  Acanthia  as  he  calls  the  genus,  into 
several  subgenera,  of  which  four  occur  in  this  country.  Chiloxanthus, 
Rent.,  of  which  pilosus,  Fall.,  is  our  only  representative  ;  Sciodoptcrus, 
Am.  &  Serv.,  of  which  we  have  three  species,  littoralis,  Linn,  (so  spelt 
by  the  original  author),  Muelleri,  Gmel.,  and  morio,  Zett.  ;   Acanthia 
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in  sp.,  which  includes  all  our  other  species,  except  Cocksii,  Curt.,  ele- 
gantula,  Fall  ,  and  cincta,  H.-S.,  which  belong  to  his  subgenus  Gharto- 
scirta,  Stal. 

The  first  of  these  subgenera,  Chiloxanthus,  is  partly  founded 
on  an  inconstant  character,  viz.,  the  existence  of  a  fifth  cell  in 
the  membrane;  this  fifth  cell  is  formed  by  the  subdivision  of  the 
fourth  or  external  cell  into  two  parts  by  a  diagonal  nervure.  On 
examining  my  specimens  oi  pilosa  I  find  six  with  only  the  four  ordinary 
cells  and  without  any  trace  of  a  dividing  nervure  in  the  fourth  ;  five 
of  these  are  from  Pegwell  Bay,  and  one  without  locality.  Then  I  have 
four,  one  from  Pegwell  Bay  and  three  from  Southwold,  with  the  fifth 
cell  fully  developed  ;  and  one  from  Southwold  with  the  dividing 
nervure  extending  from  the  external  nerve  of  the  fourth  cell  to  about 
the  centre  of  the  cell,  where  it  terminates. 

I  have  sent  specimens  of  ouv  pilosa  to  Dr.  Eeuter,  who  was  much 
interested  in  the  variability  of  this  character,  and  he  observes  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  rely  on  the  other  characters  which  he  has  pointed 
out  as  distinguishing  this  subgenus.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the 
remote  ocelli,  and  the  greater  width  of  the  pronotum  in  front. 

The  second  subgenus  which  occurs  here,  viz.,  Sciodopierus,  is 
distinguished  from  Acanthia  in  sp.  by  the  short  inner  cell  of  the 
membrane,  the  apex  of  which  is  situated  at  a  point  much  nearer  the 
base  of  the  membrane  than  the  apices  of  the  other  three.  The  re- 
maining British  subgenus,  Ghartoscirtu,  is  well  defined  b}'^  the  closely 
approximated  or  contiguous  ocelli,  which  are  situated  on  a  distinct 
elevation. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Salda  is  one  of  the  most  difiicult  genera 
to  deal  with  satisfactorily,  and  the  subgenera  given  by  Dr.  Eeuter, 
although  necessarily  based  on  slight  characters,  will  be  a  very  useful 
help  to  students  in  the  determination  of  the  species. 

There  is  one  error  which  I  feel  bound  to  point  out,  viz.,  that 
Salda  (Ghartoscirta)  Cocksii,  Curtis,  is  throughout  Dr.  lieuter's  work 
rendered  Gooksii  or  GooJcsi.  The  species  was  named  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Cocks. 

St.  Ann's,  Woking : 

September  Ath,  1895. 


Capsus  (aniarius  feedinff.  — This  species,  like  all  the  other  Capsidce,  is  credited 
with  being  a  feeder  on  the  juices  of  leaves,  and  I  was  therefore  somewhat  surprised 
yesterday  to  see  one  individual  that  was  not  a  vegetarian.  On  the  flower-umbels  of 
a  Heracleum,  the  stems  of  which  were  literally  covered  by  larvae  of  a  pale  green 
Aphid,  the  Capsus  stood  motionless,  rostrum  esserted  and  arched,  the  tip  in  the 
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body  of  one  of  the  Aphids,  and  so  gently  inserted  (ftfter  tlie  manner  in  which  Isaac 
Walton  advises  a  hook  to  be  passed  into  a  worm),  that  there  was  no  resistance  by 
tlie  Tictim.  If  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  feast  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of 
the  delicacy  to  continue  the  revel,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could  not  last 
long.— J.  W.  Douglas,  153,  Lcwisham  Eoad,  S.E. :  July  31«<,  1895. 

P.S.,  August  1st. — To-day  I  witnessed  the  assault  by  a  Capsus  laniarius  on  one 
of  the  aforesaid  Aphids,  which,  however,  did  not  take  it  quietly,  but  at  flrst  resisted 
vehemently  but  ineffectually  the  rapidly  exhausting  effect  of  the  insertion  of  the 
rostral  lancet  into  its  body.  There  were  three  others  of  the  Capsus  on  the  leaves  of 
the  plant,  resting  supine  presumably  after  an  Aphidian  banquet. — J.  W.  D. 

Immense  swarms  of  Culices. — On  every  evening  of  the  last  ten  days  this  road  has 
been  invaded  by  vast  hordes  of  large  Culices,  the  air  thick  with  millions  of  them, 
at  times  charging  in  close  column  up  the  road,  like  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  at  other 
times  engaged  in  dancing  up  and  down,  after  the  manner  of  their  race.  This  kind 
of  exhibition  takes  place  during  the  summer  months,  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks, 
but  the  number  of  performers  varies  greatly,  last  year,  for  instance,  there  were  very 
few.  They  are  a  source  of  great  amusement  to  the  prqfanum  vulgus  during  the 
hour  before  dark,  during  which  period  only  they  are  active ;  the  boys  throwing  their 
caps  among  the  host,  the  adults  cutting  at  them  with  sticks  and  whips.  These  gnats 
do  not  enter  the  house,  even  if  the  windows  remain  open,  but  a  few  of  each  sex  now 
and  then  settle  for  a  moment  on  the  window,  holding  on  by  their  four  fore-feet  only, 
the  hindmost  pair  being  elevated.  Viewed  thus  "through  a  glass  darkly,"  they 
cannot  be  described  properly  ;  I  could  only  note  that  the  colour  is  yellowish  with 
brown  stripes  on  the  thorax,  that  the  males  have  large  plumose  antennce,  that  the 
abdomen  is  pale,  banded  with  brown,  and  is  much  longer  than  the  pale  wings  ;  in 
the  female  the  antcnnte  are  shorter  with  simple  cilia,  and  the  body  scarcely  longer 
than  the  wings  ;  the  legs  in  both  sexes  pale.  The  size  and  colour  of  the  insects,  as 
well  as  their  habit  of  keeping  always  out  of  houses,  distinguish  them  from  the 
common  and  too-well  known  gnat,  C.  ciliaris. 

Opposite  to  this  house  are  several  tall  trees,  and  round  the  top  of  the  highest 
one  only,  at  the  same  hour  of  the  evening  that  the  periodical  saltatory  performances 
arc  going  on  in  the  road,  enormous  swarms  of  gnats  congregate.  At  first  they 
appear  as  a  small  black  cloud  curling  about  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  soon, 
when  the  air  is  calm,  rising  in  a  close  column,  like  smoke  from  a  chimney,  for  a 
distance  of  some  20  or  30  feet,  the  bulk  gradually  becoming  more  grey  and  attenuated 
until  lost  to  sight  in  the  upward  progress.  When  a  breeze  is  moving,  the  insects, 
always  preserving  close  order,  are  blown  out  laterally,  and  after  skirmishing  with 
the  wind  return  to  their  cover  among  the  top  leaves  of  the  tree.  It  is  a  wonderful 
sight.  I  apprehend  the  species  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  acrobats  in  the  road, 
but  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  I  could  get  no-  specimens,  I  can  only  guess  that  it 
may  be  the  C.  detritus  of  llaliday,  first  described  by  him  in  the  "Entomological 
Magazine,"  i,  151  (1833),  to  which  my  attention  has  been  directed  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Meade. 
Mr  llaliday  {l.  c.)  wrote  of  the  species  as  occurring  about  Holy  wood,  Downsliire, 
"  In  multitudes  during  the  day  among  hedges  on  the  sea-coast :  in  the  evening  in 
coluunis  about  the  tops  of  trees,  appearing  like  smoke  at  the  distance  of  a  furlong." 

I  think  it  is  most  probable  that  the  birthplace  of  our  swarms  is  the  adjacent 
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river  Ravcnsbourne.  For  tliem  to  assemble  and  frolic  in  such  orderly  and  peculiar 
manner  only  about  the  top  of  the  highest  tree  is  not  without  parallel  in  otlier  orders 
of  insects ;  the  exercise  is  evidently  one  of  enjoyment,  and  most  likely  may  be 
considered  as  a  hymeneal  celebration,  and  of  specific  importance. — Id. 

Melanostoma  hyalitmtum,  ^"c.,  in  the  Neio  Forest. — The  past  summer  seems  to 
have  been  favourable  to  this  fly,  and  I  took  nine  males  and  nine  females  at  Lynd- 
hurst  during  the  first  fortnight  of  August.  I  then  left,  but  it  was  still  out,  and  I 
hear  of  its  also  having  been  taken  in  other  counties,  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  A  few 
years  back  I  took  a  single  male  in  the  same  locality,  but  was  doubtful  about  the 
species,  as  the  British  Museum  collection  then  only  contained  a  female,  and  the  sexes 
differ  materially.  Mr.  Verrall  informs  me  he  has  not  taken  this  insect  for  about 
twenty-five  years.  I  also  saw  a  nice  specimen  of  Callicera  aenea,  which  had  been 
taken  by  a  lady  last  June  in  a  garden  at  Lyndhurst. — F.  C.  Adams,  St.  Ermin's 
Mansions,  Westminster:  September  13<A,  1895. 

On  some  Trent  Bemhidia,  Sfc. — I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover,  in 
July  last,  what  may  be  at  present  the  most  southerly  station  in  Britain  for  Bembidiiim 
stomoides.  The  locality  is  on  the  Trent  bank,  near  the  Lincolnshire  village  of 
Torksey.  The  insect  is  quite  common,  hiding  under  the  flood  rubbish  or  in  the 
chinks  of  the  clay  bank.  The  locality,  however,  appears  to  be  circumscribed,  ex- 
tending only  for  about  a  hundred  yards  along  the  bank  ;  but  in  this  space  Bemhidia 
abound,  and  along  with  stomoides  we  found  lunatum,femoratum,  ceneum,  flammula- 
tum,  gilvipes,  biguttatum,  and  of  course  littorale.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  record 
that  I  got  a  specimen  of  Trox  scaber  out  of  the  clay  bank,  and  of  Serica  brunnea 
under  a  stone.  A  few  miles  higher  up  the  river,  not  far  from  the  Lincolnshire 
village  of  Newton,  I  found  some  specimens  of  Bevibidium  fluviatile  and  p>unctulatum, 
and  better  still,  three  specimens  of  the  local  Notiophilus  rufipes.  By  sweeping  in 
the  meadows  on  the  cliffs  here  some  interesting  things  turned  up,  such  as  (Edemera 
ccerulea  (a  pair),  Corymbites  metallicus  and  pectinicornis,  with  Lacon  murinus,  and  in 
flowers  of  Cynoglossum  a  very  interesting  Longiiarsus,  most  probably  distinguendus. 
My  friend  Mr.  S.  Pegler,  of  Retford,  has  also  taken  Bembidium  fluviatile  at  Crow 
Park,  on  the  Notts,  side  of  the  river,  and  nitidulum,  Marsh.,  abundantly  at  Grove. 
He  took  also  (Edemera  coerulea  in  Clumber  Park ;  and  more  strange  still,  came  upon 
a  colony  of  Broscus  in  sandy  ground  near  Retford  Station.  It  will  be  worth  while 
to  record  as  having  occurred  in  my  own  village  this  year,  Aphodius  sticticus  in  April 
commonly,  and  a  single  specimen  of  Tanymecus  swept  in  July. — Alfred  Thobnley, 
South  Leverton  Vicarage,  Lincoln :   September  5th,  1895. 

Boreus  hiemalis  at  Clova. — On  April  5th,  1895,  whilst  staying  at  Clova,  I 
found  several  insects  on  the  snow  between  the  hotel  and  Loch  Wharral,  at  1500 — 
2000  feet.  Among  them  is  a  specimen  which  Dr.  Sharp  has  identified  as  Boreus 
hiemalis  ?  . — J.  C.  Willis,  Cambridge  :  August,  1895. 

[It  seems  to  me  an  age  since  I  last  heard  of  the  capture  of  this  curious  Panorpid 
iu  Britain.     The  late  date  is  of  course  due  to  latitude  and  altitude. — R.  McL.]. 
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Deilephila  livornica  at  Dover. — Upon  raising  a  fallen  volume  on  a  bookshelf 
last  week  a  fine  female  of  this  species  was  found  beneath  it,  dead  but  still  limp,  the 
only  injury  being  a  slight  mark  on  the  thorax.  It  has  been  kindly  added  to  my 
collection  by  Mr.  Fenn  of  this  town,  who  was  the  fortunate  captor.— Sydney  Webb, 
Dover:  September  14th,  1895. 

EucheJia  jacobfBCB  in  Roxburghshire. — As  I  have  not  heard  of  the  Cinnabar  moth 
having  been  before  observed  in  Roxburghshire,  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  on  June 
Ist  last  one  of  the  gamekeepers  here  handed  me  in  a  fine  S  specimen  of  Euchelia 
jacobcBCB.  He  first  observed  it  on  the  wing,  and  following  it  till  it  settled,  captured  it. 
It  is  a  very  large  sized  specimen,  larger  than  any  of  a  series  I  have  from  the  coast. 
Much  of  the  soil  here  is  of  a  dry  sandy  loam,  with  no  want  of  ragwort,  which  may 
partly  account  for  its  appearance. — A.  Elliot,  Caverton,  Roxburgh,  N.B. :  August 
21th,  1895. 

Agrotis  prcecox  away  from  the  coast. — On  the  2l8t  instant  I  took  up  here, 
1050  feet  above  sea-level,  six  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  any  salt  water,  and  still 
further  from  any  sandhills,  an  Agrotis  prcEcox  at  light.  This  is,  I  think,  a  very 
unusual  occurrence.  The  house  overlooks  miles  of  heather  and  bog  land. — C.  E. 
Paeteidoe,  Farehynys,  Dolgelly :  August  24<A,  1895. 

Unusual  abundance  in  New  Zealand  of  certain  species  of  Plume  3Ioths  during 
the  summer  of  1894-1895. — The  laws  governing  the  relative  abundance  of  different 
species  of  animals  and  plants  are  so  obscure,  and  at  present  so  little  understood,  that 
it  is  always  desirable  to  recoi'd  the  appearance  of  any  species  when  it  occurs  in 
unusual  numbers.  Last  summer  I  noticed  that  the  three  species  of  forest-dwelling 
Plume  Moths  {Pterophorus  monospilalis,  P.  fiircatalis  and  P.  lycosema)  were  phe- 
nomenally common  here.  Pterophorus  monospilalis,  a  pure  white  species,  one  of 
the  most  delicately  beautiful  insects  we  have  in  New  Zealand,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
utmost  profusion,  as  many  as  three  or  four  specimens  being  disturbed  from  amongst 
the  ferns  and  dense  undergrowth  at  once.  Pterophorus  furcatalis,  distinguished  by 
having  a  broad  band  of  brown  on  the  fore-wing  reaching  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
posterior  digit,  was  also  extremely  abundant,  though  not  quite  so  common  as  P. 
monospilalis.  Pterophorus  lycosema,  distinguished  by  having  a  broad  band  and 
both  digits  of  the  fore-wings  brown,  was  commoner  than  usual,  but  much  scarcer 
than  either  of  the  two  preceding  species.  I  ought  perhaps  to  explain  that,  as  a 
rule,  these  three  insects  are  not  very  common,  that  is  to  say,  one  would  not  expect, 
to  meet  with  more  than  one  or  two  specimens  during  a  day's  collecting  in  a  favoura- 
ble locality. — Q.  V.  Hudson,  Wellington,  New  Zealand :  July,  1895. 

Melanism  amongst  Geometers. — Mr.  Chas.  G.  Barrett's  article  upon  the  increase 
of  Melanism  amongst  Geometers  is  of  unusual  interest,  and  of  great  importance  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  Evolution.  No  one  with  a  less  wide  experience  of 
insects  than  Mr.  Barrett  would  bo  in  a  position  to  observe  so  interesting  a  body  of 
facts  and  to  grasp  their  real  importance  ;  we  are,  therefore,  very  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Barrett  for  bringing  the  matter  before  us,  especially  as  his  sympathies  are,  I 
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believe,  very  little  with  the  evolutionists.  The  facts  appear  to  me  to  be  of  such 
importance,  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  make  them  as  exact  and  complete  as  possi- 
ble, and  I  have  therefore  strung  together  the  following  few  supplementary  observations 
on  the  phenomena  in  the  Midlands. 

Tephrosia  biundularia. — I  have  a  series  of  this  species,  quite  unselccted,  con- 
sisting of  ten  caught  specimens  and  eleven  bred  from  one  batch  of  eggs  :  of  these 
all  the  caught  ones  were  taken  during  May  and  June,  mostly  at  Sutton,  two  in 
Wyre  Forest ;  the  bred  ones  emerged  chiefly  during  May,  and  the  parent  came  from 
a  Warwickshire  Wood.  Of  these,  nine  specimens  (four  caught,  five  bred)  are  of  the 
typical  pale  form,  with  the  markings  clear  and  distinct ;  the  remainder  (six  caught, 
six  bred)  are  dark,  not  of  a  uniform  leaden  hue,  but  dusted  all  over  with  smoky  co- 
loured spots,  the  markings  almost  obliterated,  and  with  a  pale  subterminal  line,  usually 
edged  on  the  inner  side  with  a  darker  line.  The  specimens  vary,  some  being  very 
dark  and  with  only  the  pale  subterminal  line  showing,  others  paler  and  showing 
more  of  the  usual  markings.  The  caught  specimens  were  taken  in  1887  and  1888, 
and  one  very  pale  one  in  1890 ;  the  others  wei-e  bred  in  1889. 

Amphidasys  betularia. — I  have  a  series  of  fourteen  quite  unselected ;  some 
caught,  some  bred.  Of  these,  four  are  quite  black  typical  Doubledai/aria,  three 
were  bred  in  1888  (two  Handsworth,  one  Knowle),  and  one  in  1889  (Packington 
Park)  ;  then  there  are  two  specimens  in  which  the  dark  markings  are  about  double 
the  usual  size,  marking  a  distinctly  intermediate  form — one  was  taken  on  The 
Wrekin  in  1887,  the  other  bred  from  a  Handsworth  larva  probably  in  1888.  The 
remaining  specimens  are  more  or  less  typical,  though  one  small  male  is  a  little  dark. 
This  places  the  arrival  of  the  black  form  in  the  Midlands  at  least  two  years  earlier 
than  Mr.  Barrett  says,  and  I  do  not  think  either  that  we  must  call  them  "  only  casual 
Bpecimens,"  as  I  have  a  fair  proportion  of  my  short  series  dark,  and  I  know  others 
were  taken  about  the  same  time.  I  believe  that  on  Cannock  Chase  at  the  present 
time  the  type  is  the  exception,  and  I  think  that  Mr.  K..  Freer,  of  Kugeley,  has  taken 
Doubledayaria  there  freely  for  years. 

Hibernia  progemmaria. — I  have  four  specimens  ( c?  )  of  this  species  (two,  Sutton, 
1888,  two  Handsworth,  1889),  in  which  the  fore-wings  are  a  uniform  dark  brown 
with  only  a  very  faint  trace  of  markings  ;  the  hind-wings  are  paler  and  show  the 
markings,  but  are  decidedly  smoky  in  hue  ;  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  dark,  but 
not  uniform  in  colour,  somewhat  peppered  with  light  dots,  but  darker  than  the 
type.  I  also  have  several  other  specimens  taken  about  the  same  time  and  places  in 
which  the  dark  colour  has  suffused  only  a  portion  of  the  wings,  generally  the  basal 
half;  I  also  have  two  females  (Handsworth,  1887  and  1889)  with  the  bodies  quite 
black,  and  the  wings  also,  excepting  that  the  outside  edges  are  paler.  Somewhere 
about  this  same  date  too  (1888  ?)  I  distinctly  remember  Mr.  E.  C.  Tye  taking  a 
number  of  suffused  specimens  one  night  at  light  in  Handsworth  ;  I  cannot,  however, 
give  further  details  of  this.  1  have,  unfortunately,  not  collected  Lepidoptera  of  late 
years,  and  so  am  unable  to  tell  what  proportion  of  dark  forms  to  typical  specimens 
is  to  be  found  now,  in  this  and  the  preceding  species  ;  but  1  hope  that  Mr.  Barrett's 
article  will  lead  to  the  recording  of  an  increased  number  of  facts,  and  enable  us  to 
ascertain  exactly  the  rate  and  extent  of  the  change  or  evolution  of  these  species. — 
CoLBRAN  J.  Wainweight,  147,  Hall  Eoad,  Handsworth:   Seplemler  \^th,  1895. 
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William  Henry  Tugwell  died  at  his  residence  in  Lewisham  Koad,  near  London, 
on  September  20th,  aged  64,  after  a  long  illness  from  an  obscure  spinal  disease, 
which  had  confined  him  to  his  room  for  many  months.  He  had  been  long  estab- 
lished as  a  pharmaceutical  chemist,  and  was  much  respected  in  that  capacity  and 
also  privately.  As  an  entomologist  his  name  is  familiar  to  all  British  Lepidop- 
torists,  and  his  collection  of  Macro- Lepidoptera  is  one  of  the  finest  in  existence,  rich 
in  rare  species,  and  especially  so  in  varieties.  His  earlier  writings  arc  mainly 
scattered  througli  the  pages  of  the  "  Intelligencer,"  and  those  subsequently 
througli  tiie  current  entomological  periodicals ;  our  present  number  containing  post- 
humously what  are  probably  the  lust  notes  ho  penned  on  his  favourite  subject.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  at  the  "  South  London  "  Society,  in  the  affairs  of  which  he 
took  the  warmest  interest,  and  of  whicli  he  was  a  past  President.  Personally  he 
was  genial,  warm  hearted,  and  a  strong  partisan  on  any  subject  in  which  he  took  an 
interest.  In  connection  with  this  latter  trait  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  recent 
general  election  he  had  the  bannisters  of  his  staircase  removed  so  that  ho  might  be 
carried  down  in  a  chair  in  which  he  was  taken  to  the  polling  station.  His  death 
leaves  a  conspicuous  blank  in  the  large  army  of  British  Lepidopterists. 
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BiEMiNonAM  Entomological  Society  :  August  19M,  1895.— Mr.  G-.  T. 
Bethune-Baker,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  this  was  the  100th  Meeting  of 

the  Society.     Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  showed  a  number  of  insects  taken  on  Cannock 

Chase  at  Whitsuntide,  including  Leucorrhinia  duhia  and  other  dragon  flies,  Nomada 

ochrostoma,  ruficornis,  fiavoguttata  and  other  Aculeates,  and  a  few  Lepidoptera  ;  he 

also  showed  the  specimens  of  the  Solenobia  which  he  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau  took 

last  Easter  at  Wyre  Forest,  and  which  Mr.  C.  G-.  Barrett  identifies  as  Wockii,  and 

new  to  the  list.     Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau  showed  Aculeates — Myrmosa  melanocephala, 

one  from  Sutton  Park,  Anthidium  manicatum  from   Bridgenorth,  also  a  series  of 

Crahro  dimidiatus  which  he  had  taken  at  Sutton,  together  with  the  insects  they  had 

captured,  which  consisted  of  four  specimens  of  a  Dolichopus,  one  Scatophaga,  and 

two  different  Anthomyice.     Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott,  Lithosia  muscerda  and   Nonagria 

hrevilinea,   with   its   var.  alinea,  from  Norfolk.     Mr.  G.  W.  Wynn,   a  number  of 

insects  taken  at  Wyre  Forest  this  year,  including    Boarmia  rohoraria,  iJipterygia 

scabriuscula  and  Xylophasia  monoglypha,  one   quite   black,  one   dark   with  a  pale 

triangular  patch  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  fore-wings.     Mr.  Wainwright,  for  Mr. 

C.  A.  E.  Kodgers,  one  Aplevta  occulta  taken  several  years  ago  in  Bagot's  Park, 

Staffordshire,  on  sugar,  one  Hellofhis  (Chariclea)  marginata  (umbra)  from  Malvern, 

and  one  Zeuzera  cesculi  from  Handsworth  ;  he  also  showed  Syrphus  annuUpes,  Zett. 

from  a  third  locality,  Lynton  in  North  Devon  ;  this  species,  which  he  found  for  the 

first  time  in  this  country  last  year  near  Stroud,  has  thus  been  taken  in  three  widely 

separated  localities,  and  this  makes  the  fifth  specimen. — Colbkan  J.  Wainwuigut, 

Hon.  Secretary. 
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The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natueal  History  Society  : 
August  22nd,  1895.— T.  W.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Owing  to  the  holidays  and  the  storm  the  Meeting  was  unusually  small.  Mr. 
South  exhibited  smoky  varieties  of  Rtimia  luteolata,  L.,  taken  this  year  near 
Macclesfield  ;  also  series  or  specimens  of  Hypermecia  cruciana,  L.,  Tortrix  cinna- 
momeana,  Tr.,  Eupithecia  venosata,  Fb.,  and  E.  pulchellafa,  St.,  from  the  same 
locality.  Mr.  Hall  stated  that  he  possessed  similar  varieties  of  B.  luteolata  from 
Scotland.  Mr.  Moore,  series  of  the  following  Araehnidce  from  St.  Augustine's, 
Florida,  viz.,  Nephila  clavipes,  Atreus  americanus,  and  Qasteracantha  cancri- 
formis.  Mr.  West,  of  Greenwich,  specimens  of  Chrysomela  gcettingensis,  L.,  taken 
this  year  at  Bookham  and  Boxhill,  and  remarked  that  he  had  never  taken  the 
species  before.  Mr.  Turner,  specimens  of  Scodiona  belgiaria,  Hb.,  from  Oxshott 
and  Shirley,  and  a  series  of  Hadena  pisi,  L.,  bred  from  larvce  obtained  at  Barnes, 
and  showing  considerable  variation  from  almost  uniform  reddish-brown  to  forms 
having  much  greyish-white  marking.  Several  Members  reported  having  seen  or 
captured  Colias  Edusa,  Fb.,  and  one  var.  Helice  had  been  taken  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Mr.  Barrett  stated  that  Noctum  were  very  abundant  in  the  North  of 
England,  especially  Orthosia  suxpecta,  Hb.,  which  simply  swarmed.  Noctua  de- 
puncta,  L.,  was  also  reported  in  some  numbers. 

September  12th,  1895. — The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Jiiger  exhibited  a  melanie  specimen  of  Agrotis  vestigialis,  Hufn.,  from 
North  Wales,  both  upper  and  lower  wings  being  black.  Mr.  Winkley,  a  species  of 
Dermestes  from  Japan.  Mr.  Fremlin,  a  fine  series  of  Folia  chi,  L.,  var.  olivacea, 
St.,  from  Cheshire,  a  bred  series  of  Phorodesma  smaragdaria,  Fb.,  from  Essex,  and 
a  bred  specimen  of  Prionus  coriarius,  L.,  from  Surrey.  Mr.  Tutt,  a  number  of  cases 
of  a  large  species  of  Psyche  from  the  Argentine  Republic.  They  were  mostly  cocoons 
of  the  vermicular  female,  and  contained  either  young  larvae  or  ova.  He  stated  that 
a  similar  species  had  recently  been  described  in  America  as  causing  much  damage. 
Mr.  Adkin,  series  of  JDianthaecia  nana,  Rott.,  and  D.  capsincola,  Hb.,  bred  from 
North  Devon  larvae,  one  of  the  former  being  of  a  rosy  tinge ;  also  a  curious  bred 
specimen  of  Bombyx  quercus,  L.,  var.  callnnce.  Palm.,  with  the  outer  half  of  each 
wing  devoid  of  scales,  while  the  fringes  were  perfectly  developed.  Mr.  Hall,  a  male 
xinder-siAe  oi  Lycmna  bellargus,'Roit.,ivom  Folkestone,  having  the  left  secondary 
destitute  of  spots,  the  other  wings  being  normal.  Mr.  Tutt,  a  large  number  of 
ErebicB  and  species  of  allied  genera  from  the  Alps,  and  read  a  most  interesting 
paper  on  their  affinities,  habits  and  localities,  making  especial  reference  to  the 
presence,  absence  and  development  of  the  eye-like  markings  ;  he  also  said  that  he 
had  taken  a  large  number  of  Zygcena  exulans,  Hiib.,  some  being  of  the  semidiapha- 
nous  Scotch  form.  Mr.  Enock  exhibited  and  described  at  some  length  the  egg 
parasite,  Trichogramma  evanescens,  which  was  only  \  mm.  in  length.  He  stated 
that  he  had  made  some  180  drawings  of  the  various  details  of  its  history  and  structure, 
and  called  attention  to  the  economic  benefit  of  his  observations  if  the  farming  of  these 
minute  creatures  was  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. — H.  J.  Turner,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  "A  SYNOPSIS   OF  BRITISH   PSYCH0DID2E," 

BY    THE    KEY.    A.    E.    EATON,    M.A.,  F.E.S. 
C Continued  from  page  213). 

Peeicoma  (Haliday,  MS.),  Walker  (1850),  part. 

Syn.  Psychoda,  section  B  (Hal.,  MS.),  Curtis,  Brit.  Eat.,  745 
(18:i9).— Pmcowa  (Hal.,  MS.),  Walk.,  Ins.  Brit.  Dipt.,  vol.  iii,  254 
and  256  (excl.  sp.  Noa.  1  and  3)  ;  Schiner,  Ins.  Aust.  Dipt.,  ii,  G32  ; 
Van  der  Wulp,  Dipt.  Neerlaud.,  i. 

The  two  species  eliminated  from  the  genus  as  originally  consti- 
tuted in  Walker's  work,  appertained  to  the  genus  Psychoda  as 
restricted  (Hal.,  MS.)  in  the  same  volume.  After  their  removal, 
Pericoma  remained  an  assemblage  of  species  of  miscellaneous  affinities, 
distinguished  from  TJlomyia  by  having  no  pouches  in  the  wings  of  the 
males,  Avhile  some,  more  closely  related  to  Psychoda,  differed  from  this 
last  genus  mainly  in  having  numerous  instead  of  few  tenacular 
spiiiules  on  the  inferior  genital  appendages  of  the  males.  Beyond 
increasing  the  number  of  described  species,  the  Synopsis  made  no 
material  change  in  the  constitution  of  Pericoina  ;  but  by  strengthening 
their  representation,  it  caused  the  plurality  of  types  included  under 
this  name  to  be  clearly  manifest.  The  Sections  into  which  the  British 
species  were  assorted  in  1893  were  not  of  equal  systematic  value,  and 
cannot  all  rank  as  Sub-genera  ;  and  the  further  synoptical  grading  of 
the  species  was  devised  more  with  a  view  to  their  being  easily  identified 
than  to  their  formal  classification. 

The  British  species  are  numbered  here  as  in  the  Synopsis,  to  show 
their  original  sequence  and  to  facilitate  reference ;  and  in  Sections  II 
— IV  the  supplementary  or  other  principal  characters  employed  in 
the  revised  classification  are  stated  in  tabular  form  for  greater  con- 
venience. 

Section  I  op  Pekicoma  ;  British  species,  Nos.  1 — 7  and  12  ; 
Algerian,  No.  I. 

Affinities  with  Ulomyia  and  Section  II  of  Pericoma. 
Refer  ante,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  iv,  p.  32,  step  4« ;  pp.  120-1  and  (No. 
12)  123  ;  vol.  V,  pis.  i  and  ii,  figs.  P.  1-7  and  12  (details). 

Wing  :  broadly-ovate  ;  apex  rounded  at  or  very  close  to  the  end  of  the  cubitus. 
In  most  species  the  postical  meets  the  anal  nervure  at  its  entrance  into  the  lower 
angle  of  the  posterior  basal  cell :  when  they  unite  beyond  the  cell,  their  junction  is 
not  farther  from  that  angle  than  the  cell's  apical  width.  Bristling  hair  restricted  to 
the  same  primary  and  secondary  nervures  as  in  Ulomyia,  and  extended  outwards 
farthest  either  (as  in  that  genus)  on  the  anterior  radius,  or  (sp.  Nos.  6  and  7)  sub- 
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equally  on  this  and  the  anterior  pobrachial,  but  receding  deeper  on  the  posterior 
pobrachial  than  on  the  postical.  Beneath,  at  the  wing-roots,  are  some  flattened 
hairs  in  both  sexes. 

Antennfe  {ante,  2nd  ser.,  rol.  iv,  p.  31,  step  2,  and  32,  step  4a)  with  the  last  two 
joints  of  the  flagellum  in  mutual  contact ;  terminal  apiculus  sub-claviform  or  obovoid. 
Articular  appendages  to  the  flagellum,  visible  under  a  high  magnifying  power  in 
certain  species,  accumbent,  hardly  half  the  length  of  the  joints,  and  distinguishable 
from  the  hairs  through  being  flattened  and  not  spreading. 

The  species  can  be  arranged,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
superior  (^  genital  appendages,  in  three  divisions  : — 

1st. — The  said  appendages  as  in  P.  palustris  {ante,  loc.  cit.,  p.  120,  step  2). — 
British  species,  Nos.  1-3  and  12;  Algerian,  No.  I. 

2nd. — The  same  appendages  with  a  short,  stout,  and  obtuse  terminal  joint,  and 
with  a  slender  projection  or  spur  from  the  under-side  of  one  of  the  joints  {ante,  op. 
cit.,  vol.  V,  pi.  i,  figs.  P.  4  and  5). — British  spp.,  Nos.  4  and  5. 

3rd. — The  same  appendages  with  a  strong,  elongate,  and  claw-like  terminal 
joint  {ante,  I.  c,  figs.  P.  6a  and  7a). — British  spp.,  Nos.  6  and  7. 

1.  Pericoma  palustris,  Meigen. 
Trichojjtei^a  palustris,  Meig.,*  Klaasif.  d.  zweifl ,  Bd.  i,  43  (18U4)  ; 
id.*  System.  Beschr.  [ed.  i],  i,  105  (1818). — Psychoda  palustris,  id., 
op.  cit.,  vi,  272  (1830),  and  [ed.  ii]  i,  83  [excluding  tab.  iii,  18t] 
(1h51). — Pericoma  palustris,  iSchiner,  Fn.  Aust.  Dipt.,  Bd.  ii,  633 
(1864)  ;  V.  d.  Wulp,  Dipt.  Neerland.,  i,  317  (1877)  ;  Etn  ,  ante,  2nd 
ser.,  vol.  iv,  120,  and  vol.  v,  pi.  i,  P.  1  (neuration). 

S  .  Pubescence  of  head  and  body  pure  white,  except  for  a  slight  yellowish  tint 
between  and  just  before  the  wings,  and  a  greyish  tint  on  the  metanotum.  Palpi 
brownish-black.  Scape  of  antennae  pale  yellowish,  with  white  scales,  "  shot  "  with 
yellowish-white  ;  flagellum  greyish-black  or  brownish-black,  with  black  hairs  "  shot " 
with  whitish.  Neuration  dark  throughout.  Conspicuous  amidst  the  wing-markings 
are  some  black  hairs  in  the  dark  median  fascia  for  the  space  of  about  0*5  mm.  from 
the  radial  bifurcation,  and  a  smaller  tuft  of  black  prostrate  hairs  immediately  beyond 
the  bristling  hair  on  the  axillar  nervure.  Beyond  the  aforesaid  fascia,  the  remaining 
bristling  hairs  are  white  ;  and  next  to  them,  before  the  dark  apical  marking,  a  few 
outspreading  white  hairs  intervene,  excepting  on  the  anterior  radius,  where  all  of 
the  white  hairs  are  apt  to  be  bristling.  The  sexual  diiferences  in  colouring  are 
extremely  slight ;  but  the  black  spot  at  the  apex  of  the  fore  tibia,  anteriorly  (which 
is  liable  in  the  <?  to  become  faint  or  to  vanish  almost  completely  in  dried  examples), 
is  more  distinct  in  the  ? ,  though  less  marked  than  the  corresponding  blackening  at 
the  tips  of  the  hinder  tibiee. 

Hard  to  distinguish  from  P.  gracilis  in  the  net ;  but  the  present 
species  is  rather  larger,  and  its  more  strongly  marked  wings  give  it  a 
slightly  more  spotted  appearance.     In  front  of  the  ends  of  some  of 

t  Vide  sp.  No.  14,  P.  tri/asciata,  Lat.,  post. 
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the  ncrvures  at  the  terminal  margin,  in  both  species,  are  often  white 
streaks  pointing  forwards  along  the  edge. 

A  local  species  found  in  proximity  to  the  sources  of  feeble 
streamlets  among  Apium  {Heliosciadium)  nodijlorum,  and  on  hazel  or 
SnlLv  cnpren,  &c.,  April  and  May. 

12.  Pericoma  gracilis,  Etii. 
P.  gracilis,  ante,  2nd   ser.,   vol.   iv,   p.    123  ;  vol.  v,  pi.  ii,  P.  12 
(neuration). 

This  species  was  referred,  in  the  Synopsis,  to  the  2nd  Section  of  Pericoma,  on 
account  of  the  junction  of  the  poetical  and  anal  nervures  being  situated  nearly  as 
far  beyond  the  posterior  basal  cell  as  the  cell's  apical  width.  Ilaving  regard, 
however,  to  the  pattern  of  the  bristling  hair  on  the  wings,  it  should  rank  in  the  1st 
Section ;  the  form  of  the  superior  J  genital  appendages  consigns  it  to  the  Ist 
Division  ;  and  its  hinder  tibia)  having  blackish  hair  at  the  tips  place  it  beside 
P.  palustris. 

Antennfe  and  palpi  as  in  P.  palustris  ;  the  hairs  white,  glossed  with  light  grey; 
Ist  joint  in  palpus  short ;  2nd  longer  and  subequal  to  the  3rd  ;  4th  longer  and  more 
slender.  Pubescence  snowy-white  in  the  ^  on  the  head  and  fore  part  of  the  thorax, 
light  grey  between  the  wings,  and  white  on  the  abdomen.  Tn  the  same  sex,  anterior 
to  the  tegulse  and  on  the  site  of  the  pupal  spiracle,  is  a  small  whitish  thickened 
circular  disc  covered  over  by  a  rounded  tuft  of  arched  white  hair. 

A  common  species,  beginning  to  appear  at  the  end  of  April. 
Obtained  in  Scotland  at  Lake  Maree  by  Mr.  J.  J.  F.  X.  King  (4  J', 
5  ?  ;  June  and  July,  1890). 

2.  Pericoma  mutua,  Etn. 
P.   mutua,  ante,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  iv,   121  ;  vol.  v,  pi.  i,  P.  2  and  la 
(details). 

The  small  extent  of  the  light-coloured  gloss  on  the  fringe  at  the  wing's  apex 
aids  in  recognition  of  this  species  in  the  net,  wliere  otherwise  it  might  be  mistaken 
for  U lomyia  fuliginosa,  or  another  similar  species  of  Pericoma,  on  account  of  their 
close  resemblance  in  coloration  and  markings  to  each  other.  Compared  with 
P.  palustris  and  gracilis,  there  is  less  whitish  hair  on  the  wing  ;  in  them,  on  the 
axillar  nervure,  exterior  to  the  fold  of  deflection,  the  bristling  hairs  arc  spaced  with 
white,  black,  and  white  again,  before  the  terminal  outspreading  black  hair  spot  ;  in 
mutua,  on  the  same  nervure,  the  bristling  hairs  are  blackish  almost  from  the  fold  to 
the  whitish  spot  at  their  outer  limit  preceding  the  terminal  outspreading  blackish 
hair.  The  dark  fascioe  of  the  wing  are  of  a  nearly  evenly  diffused  depth  of  tint,  tlio 
densest  hairs  not  constituting  spots  in  proximity  to  the  forks. 

3.  Pericoma  cognata,  Etn. 
P.    cognnta,   ante,   2nd    ser.,  vol.    iv,  p.   121  ;    vol.    v,    pi.   i,   P.  3 
(neuration). 
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Easily  mistaken  for  P.  gracilis  in  the  field.  Pubescence  in  $  enow-white  on 
the  head  and  anteriorly  on  the  thorax,  impure  yellowish-white  just  in  front  of  the 
wings,  whitish-brown  shifting,  with  change  of  posture,  to  darker  posteriorly  on  the 
notum,  and  whitish  shifting  to  greyish-white  on  the  dorsum  of  the  abdomen.  An- 
tennffi  and  palpi  as  in  P.  palustris  ;  the  hairs  on  the  former,  on  change  of  posture, 
light  grey  ;  those  on  the  latter  grey.  On  the  axillar  nervure,  exterior  to  the  fold  of 
deflection,  the  bristling  hairs  are  spaced  subequally  with  blackish  and  white,  before 
the  terminal  outspreading  hairs.  The  tint  of  the  dark  markings  of  the  wing  is 
nearly  evenly  diffused. 

4.  Pericoma  compta,  Etn. 

P.  compta,  ante,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  iv,  p.  121  ;  vol.  v,  pi.  i,  P.  4  and 
4a  (details). 

Very  similar  in  style  of  coloi-ation  to  the  preceding  species  of  this  Section  ;  but 
the  wing  markings  are  of  rather  a  cooler  grey,  and  are  uniform  in  depth  of  tint. 
On  the  axillar  nervure  exterior  to  the  fold  of  deflection,  the  bristling  hairs  are  spaced 
with  white,  grey,  and  white,  before  the  terminal  outspreading  hairs ;  and  the  outer 
of  the  white  spaces  is  rather  the  shorter.  During  life,  the  play  of  light  on  the 
wing-membrane  produces  from  certain  standpoints  a  pearly  lustre,  that  recalls  to 
mind  the  wings  of  certain  Botyidce.  The  species  is  easily  recognised  in  the  field  by 
the  dark  base  of  the  first  joint  in  the  tarsi,  leaving  foreign  species  out  of  account. 

Pubescence  in  J  snow-white  on  the  head  and  in  front  of  the  thorax,  white  at 
the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  on  the  genitalia,  and  tinged  with  light  yellowish-brown 
on  the  remainder  of  the  notum  and  dorsum  ;  the  tips  of  the  hairs  between  the 
wings,  and  the  roots  of  those  on  the  costal  callus  within  the  fold  of  deflection, 
change,  when  shifted  about,  to  greyish-black.  In  ?  the  light  yellowish-brown  tint 
extends  to  all  of  the  whitish  parts.     Antennae  as  in  P.  palustris. 

Mr.  G.  Verrall  has  taken  this  species  in  Sussex. 

5.  Pericoma  extricata,  Etn. 

P.  extricata,  ante,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  iv,  p.  121  ;  vol.  v,  pi.  i,  P.  5  and 
5«  (details). 

Likely  to  be  released  from  the  net  through  being  mistaken  for  P.  compta  aged 
and  worn,  owing  to  the  dullness  of  its  coloration.  There  is  hardly  any  sexual 
difference  in  colour.  The  pubescence  is  dingy,  where  in  compta  it  is  white,  and  the 
tips  of  the  hairs  more  readily  take  a  grey  or  blackish  tint  when  shifted  about ;  the 
tint  between  the  wings  on  the  notum  is  also  of  a  rather  darker  yellowish-brown,  and 
on  the  costa  within  the  fold  of  deflection  the  roots  of  the  fringe  blacken  more 
extensively.  Integument  of  the  femora  and  tibite  greyish,  or,  when  dried,  somewhat 
piceous,  instead  of  light  yellowish.  Scape  of  antenna  blackish,  like  the  flagellum  ; 
the  scales  and  hairs  greyish-white,  or,  when  dried,  light  brownish.  On  the  axillar 
nervure,  exterior  to  the  fold  of  deflection,  the  bristling  hairs  are  spaced  with  light 
greyisli  or  dingy  white,  blackish  or  dark  grey,  and  again  with  the  lighter  colour, 
before  the  dark  outspreading  terminal  hairs.  The  wing  markings  are  nearly  uniform 
in  depth  of  tint. 
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6.  Pericomi  NuniLA,  Meigen. 

PstjcJioda  nubila,  Meigen  (1818)  ;  Zet.,  Dipt.  Scand.,  ix,  3704 
[?].— P.  nubila,  Schiner,  Fn.  Aust.  Dipt.,  Bd.  ii,  ()3t  [^];  v.  d. 
Wulp,  Dipt.  Neerland.,  i,  320,  pi.  ix,  17  (neuration)  ;  Etn.,  ante,  2nd 
ser.,  vol.  iv,  p.  7,  woodcut  (neuration*),  and  p.  121  ;  vol.  v,  pi.  i,  P.  G 
(detail). 

(J.  Adorned  on  head,  thorax,  and  legs,  for  erotic  display.  The  greater  part  of 
the  long  tuft  of  hair  on  the  frons  curves  upwards  between  the  antennce,  but  the 
remainder  spreads  forwards.  On  the  notuni,  the  short  black  Telvety  pile  in  front  of 
the  black  transverse  crest  is  frosted  with  white  ;  laterally,  below  the  crest  and  above 
the  anterior  coxa,  is  on  each  side  a  dense  tuft  of  decurved  black  hair,  glossed  with 
whitish  ;  the  light  ochreous  transverse  band  extends  backwards  on  the  pleura  below 
the  wings  to  subopposite  the  anterior  basal  cell.  Abdomen  hirsute,  with  very  light 
ochreous  hairs  in  erect  transverse  rows,  which,  with  change  of  posture,  vary  to 
flaxen,  and  towards  their  roots  to  greyish-black,  so  that  from  certain  standpoints 
the  hinder  segments  appear  grey,  with  pale-tipped  hairs,  contrasting  with  the  anterior 
segments.  Palpi  black,  glossed  with  whitish.  Antennae  more  ornate  than  is  usual  ; 
the  verticils  of  hairs  in  this  sex  somewhat  compressed  (so  that  tlie  hairs  diverge 
obliquely  for  the  most  part  upwards  and  downwards),  and  as  far  as  the  7th  joint 
loaded  or  intermixed  with  elongate  scales,  which,  like  the  hairs,  are  denser  and 
longer  on  the  lower  side  than  above  ;  the  hairs  greyish-black  ;  the  scales  changing 
colour,  when  shifted  about,  from  white,  yellowish-white,  and  light  yellowish-brown, 
to  black.  Legs  black,  glossed  with  white  on  the  hairs  and  scales  in  the  following 
places : — in  the  fore  leg,  the  extreme  tip  of  the  femur,  the  outer  side  (except  at  the 
apical  edge),  fringes,  posterior  border  of  the  inner  side,  and  some  scales  in  front  at 
the  apex  of  the  tibia,  and  in  the  tarsus  the  dorsum  of  the  first  joint  down  the 
middle  and  externally,  as  well  as  at  the  base  and  apex  on  the  inner  side,  the  dorsa 
of  the  2nd  and  3rd  joints,  also  the  scales  at^the  tips  of  these  joints  beneath,  and 
from  certain  standpoints  the  sole  of  the  2nd  joint  or  of  the  Ist  to  the  3rd  joints  ; 
in  the  hinder  legs,  viewed  from  the  nearer  side  or  from  above,  the  tibial  fringes,  and 
for  a  short  space  below  the  knee  the  long  hair  between  them,  the  apical  borders  of 
the  tibia  and  first  two  tarsal  joints,  and  (from  above)  the  base  of  the  Ist  joint ; 
viewed  from  the  further  side,  the  whole  of  the  first  two  tarsal  joints  are  glossed, 
excepting  the  longer  hairs  of  the  1st  joint.  Ungues  ferrugincous.  Apical  fringe  of 
the  wing  yellowish-white,  shaded  with  blackish-grey  or  black  at  the  roots  of  the 
hairs,  from  about  the  anterior  radius  to  about  tlic  anterior  pobrachial ;  that  of  the 
alulae,  when  erect,  cream-colour  or  flaxen,  shifting  with  change  of  posture  to  blackish  ; 
that  at  the  base  of  the  costa  black  at  the  roots,  and  glossed  at  the  tips  of  the  hairs 
with  white,  yellowish-white  or  whitey-brown. 

?  .  Pubescence  of  the  head  and  greater  portion  of  the  notum  (nowhere  velu- 
tinous)  light  brown,  with  the  tips  of  the  hairs  blackish-glossed,  followed  on  the 
metanotum  by  a  transverse  black-brown  band,  set  off  by  the  ligiit  yellowish-brown 
erect  hair  of  the  abdomen  and  fringes  of  the  alulaj.  In  the  wing  the  whitisli 
exterior  boundary  of  the  region  of  bristling  hair  is  marked  on  the  posterior  po- 
brachial by  only  a  few  hairs  at  the  most,  which  in  both  sexes  are  liable  to  be  effaced. 

*  Reduced  by  the  engraver  from  the  author's  drawing,  and  rather  forcshort.  ned  at  the  base 
vf  the  wing. 
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Anteunce  grey-liaired  ;  the  verticils  of  hairs  not  compressed  ;  scales  present  only  on 
the  scape,  and  a  very  few  on  the  3rd  joint. 

By  assuming  that  Meigen  and  Zetterstedt  described  this  species 
from  the  female  (since  no  mention  is  made  by  them  of  the  frontal 
tuft  of  the  male)  it  is  allowable  to  follow  subsequent  authors  in 
attributing  the  name  nuhila  to  the  present  insect  instead  of  to  the 
next  species.  The  females  of  nuhila  and  triviaJis  are  indeed  so  much 
alike  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  sure  of  the  specific  authenticity 
of  specimens  of  this  sex  of  either,  should  the  locality  of  their  capture 
be  frequented  by  males  of  both  species.  Where  males  are  concerned, 
even  though  the  notum  be  denuded  in  extreme  old  age,  P.  nuhila  can 
nearly  always  be  distinguished  from  P.  trivialis  by  the  marked 
difference  in  the  frontal  hair. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  frequent  confusion  of 
this  species  with  Ulomyia  fuliginonn  by  Dipterologists.  An  admixture 
of  both  of  them  with  some  of  P.  notabilis  is  occasionally  labelled 
P.  palustris.  As  an  extreme  illustration  of  what  frequently  takes 
place  to  a  smaller  extent  in  cabinets,  one  collection  may  be  referred 
to,  wherein  eighteen  specimens  of  P.  nuhila  are  distributed  among  six 
differently  named  "  species,"  three  of  which  are  consecutive.  The  key 
to  many  obscure  pre-8chinerian  "  species  "  of  Psycliodidee  figures  often 
enough  in  modern  museums. 

7.  Pericoma  tkitialis,  Etn. 
P.   trivialis,   ante,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  iv,  p.  121,  and  vol.  v,  pi.  i,  P.  7, 
a,  b,  d  (details). 

Antennae  of  $  conformable  to  those  of  P.  ntibila,  ^  ,  and  with  the  verticils  of 
hair  less  decidedly  compressed  than  in  the  J  of  that  species  ;  the  scales  on  the  scape 
and  the  few  elongate  scales  among  the  hairs  of  the  next  joint,  glossy  pale  yellowish ; 
the  longer  hairs  on  the  ilagellum  black,  and  the  shorter  glossed  with  light  greyish 
or  whitish  on  change  of  posture.  Palpi  fuligineous,  glossed  with  whitish  or  silvery- 
grey.  Occiput  with  short  appressed  black  hair.  Pubescence  on  the  mesonotum 
"  shot "  at  the  tips  of  the  hairs  with  greyish-black  ;  that  on  the  metanotum  either 
(like  the  preceding)  yellowish-brown  or  blackish-brown,  contrasting  in  some  postures 
with  the  erect  brownish-yellow  hair  of  the  1st  abdominal  segment  and  fringes  of  the 
alulse ;  but  on  change  of  posture  these  also  shift  to  brownish-black. 

In  immature  $  specimens  the  pubescence  on  the  notum  posterior  to  the  light 
yellow  patch  on  the  pronotum  is  of  a  very  dark  brown  tint,  "  shot  "  at  the  tips  of 
the  hairs  with  blackish  ;  in  aged  specimens  the  light  yellow  patch  alluded  to  becomes 
brownish,  like  the  remainder. 

Abundant  in  the  south  of  England,  and  collected  in  Scotland  by 
Mr.  King  at  Loch  Lomond  (1  ?  ),  and  Loch  Maree  (5  c^*,  9  ?  ). 

(To  he  continued ) . 
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WAX     SECRETED     BY    LEPIDOPTERA. 
BY    H.    GUARD    KNAGOS,    M.D.,    F.L.S. 

That  certain  Hjjmenoptera  and  Homoptera  secrete  wax  is  of  course 
well  known,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  satisfactory  record 
of  Lepidoptera  performing  this  function  ;  I  say  satisfactory,  because 
Kirby  and  Spence's  extract  from  Molina's  Chili  (vol.  i,  p.  147)  seems 
anything  but  clear,  the  diction  being  so  ambiguous  that  the  reader  is 
left  in  doubt  whether  the  writer  really  meant  wax  or  resin.  The 
passage,  which  will  bear  repetition,  runs  thus: — "In  Coquimbo  in 
Chili,  resin,  either  the  product  of  an  insect,  or  the  consequence  of  an 
insect's  biting  ofE  the  buds  of  a  particular  species  of  Origanum,  is 
collected  in  great  quantities.  The  insect  in  question  is  a  small,  smooth, 
red  cater])illar,  about  half  an  inch  long,  whicb  changes  into  a  yellowish 
moth  with  black  stripes  upon  its  wings  {Phaloena  ceraria,  Molina). 
Early  in  spring  vast  numbers  of  these  caterpillars  collect  on  the 
branches  of  the  Chila,  where  they  form  their  cells  of  a  kind  of  soft 
white  wax  or  resin,  in  which  they  undergo  their  transformations.  This 
wax,  which  is  at  first  very  white,  but  becomes  yellow  and  finally 
brown,  is  collected  in  autumn  by  the  inhabitants,  who  boil  it  in  water 
and  make  it  up  into  little  cakes  for  the  market." 

A  year  or  so  ago  my  friend  Mr.  (Uark,  of  Hackney,  was  describing 
to  me  some  cells  of  Retinia  resinana  which  he  had  received  from 
Scotland,  and  as  his  account  of  them  reminded  me  of  the  above,  I 
begged  a  few  in  order  to  investigate  their  composition.  The  result 
was  that  they  were  found  to  contain  a  very  appreciable  amount  of 
wax,  which  formed  the  lining  of  the  cells,  as  was  demonstrated  by 
dissolving  off  the  resin  by  immersion  in  cold  rectified  spirit,  a  fluid 
which  appears  to  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  wax,  so  that  the 
latter  was  thereby  exposed  to  view.  From  this  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
pretty  clear  that  the  larva  is  furnished  with  the  power  of  secreting 
wax  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  itself  from  contact  with  the  tenacious 
semi-liquid  resin  exuding  from  the  wound  in  the  fir  bud  ;  otherwise, 
it  would  inevitably  become  involved  in  the  sticky  medium.  What  an 
interesting  sight  it  would  be  to  watch  the  formation  of  thewe  cells 
ab  initio  ! 

Previously  to  this,  however,  I  was  aware  that  the  imagines  of 
certain  Lepidoptera  contained  wax,  though  I  had  then  formed  no  idea 
as  to  the  part  played  by  it  in  the  economy  of  the  insect's  life,  for  it 
had  occasionally  liappencil,  when  cleansing  greasy  moths  by  uiethylated 
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ether,  that  the  liquid  became  more  or  less  turbid,  and  that  a  sediment 
was  deposited  upon  the  sunk  stage,  more  especially  after  operating 
upon  Sesta  crabroniformis  ;  but  my  first  enlightenment  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  sediment  was  brought  about  in  the  following  manner:  — 
I  had  been  experimenting  on  some  greasy  insects  kindly  sent  to 
me  by  a  correspondent  for  the  purpose  ;  these,  among  others,  con- 
sisted of  Sepialus  sylvinus,  SydroBcia  petnsitis,  Gortyna  flavago,  No- 
nagria  typlice,  and  Acronycta  myricod,  which,  with  the  abdomen  of  a 
Sphinx  convolvuli,  had  been  immersed  for  a  few  days  in  "  Benzine 
Collas,"  and  subsequently  transferred  to  methylated  ether,  the  latter 
on  the  eve  of  an  illness  which  confined  me  to  my  bed  for  some  time, 
so  that  it  was  a  week  or  two  before  the  result  was  ascertained,  when 
my  surprise  was  considerable  at  finding  the  specimens,  especially  the 
Hepialids  and  HydrcecicB,  as  well  as  the  sunk  stage,  more  or  less 
(chiefly  more)  thickly  coated  with  a  white  enamel  which,  at  the  time, 
defied  my  powers  to  dissolve  it  ! 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  friend  of  mine  (a  learned  chemist, 
whose  modesty  is  such  that  he  forbids  me  to  mention  his  name)  offered 
to  analyze  the  deposit,  and  in  due  course  it  was  pronounced  to  be 
Myricin.  Here,  thought  I,  is  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon  :  the 
AcronyctcB  have  absorbed  a  large  quantity  of  wax  from  their  ceriferous 
food-plant — Myrica  gale.  But,  no  !  this  theory  was  soon  knocked  on 
the  head  by  my  obliging  correspondent  informing  me  that  these  par- 
ticular A.  myriccB  had  been  reared  upon  sallow !  and  so,  for  a  time, 
the  presence  of  the  wax  became  more  mysterious  than  ever. 

By  the  light  of  my  Hefinia  investigations,  I  now  incline  to  think 
that  certain  internal  feeders,  especially  those  which  bore  wood,  as  well 
as  many  which  make  subterranean  galleries,  possess  the  power  of 
secreting  wax  for  the  purpose  of  waterproofing  their  tunnels,  and  thus 
protecting  themselves  against  damp  and  vegetable  exudations. 

However  imperfect  these  notes  may  be,  it  is  my  hope  that  they 
will  interest  some  of  your  readers  suflBciently  to  induce  them  to  follow 
up  the  hint  they  convey  ;  as  for  myself,  it  is  my  intention  to  return 
to  the  subject  at  some  future  day.  Meanwhile,  should  any  Lepidop- 
terist  or  Coleopterist  come  across  wood  borings  or  subterraneous 
tunnels,  or  subterranean  cocoons,  or  imagines  of,  say,  Ghost  swifts. 
Goat  moths,  or  Musk  beetles,  which  he  does  not  require  for  his  own 
use,  will  he  please  bear  in  mind  that  they  would  be  very  acceptable 
to  me. 

Folkestone :   October,  1895. 
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NOTE    ON    THE    TRANSFORMATIONS    OF    A    PTEROMJLUS. 
BY    THE    EEV.    T.    A.    MARSHALL,    M.A.,    F.E.S. 

External  parasites  are  much  less  numerous  than  internal,  and  offer 
peculiarities  of  some  interest,  while  their  situation  greatly  facilitates 
observation.  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  a  brood 
of  them,  and  a  record  of  the  fact  may  be  thought  interesting,  as  I 

cannot  find  out  that 
external  parasitism* 
has  ever  been  re- 
markedin  connection 
with  the  Ghalcididee. 
On  August  17th  last 
I  beat  for  entomolo- 
gical purposes  a  bush 
of  Rosa  spinosissitna 
in  my  garden,  from 
which  dropped  a 
Noctim.  larva  (fig.  1), 
not  quite  full  grown. 
I  saw  immediately 
that  it  was  infested 


-r 


with  thirteen  parasites,  adhering  to  various  parts  of  its  body,  four  in 
a  row  on  each  side  above,  and  five  on  the  under-side,  in  groups  of  two 
and  three.  The  caterpillar  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  marasmus, 
the  anterior  half  of  its  body  being  much  emaciated  ;  it  still  clung  to 
leaves,  but  was  unable  to  eat  or  to  crawl.  It  was  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  species,  but  by  the  help  of  Buckler's  "  Larvae,"  I  concluded  it  to 
be  Mamestra  brassicce,  notwithstanding  its  unusual  food-plant — for 
hardly  anything  comes  amiss  to  this  somewhat  pestilent  caterpillar. 
The  parasites  (fig.  2)  were  1|  mm.  in  length,  grass-green,  smooth, 
shining,  pyriform,  and  obtuse  behind  ;  their  cephalic  extremity  (for  it 
can  hardly  be  called  a  head)  was  ])lunged  into  the  body  of  the  victim, 
the  posterior  and  blunter  end  remaining  free  ;  they  showed  no  per- 
ceptible rudiments  of  eyes,  palpi,  or  other  external  organs,  but  close 
inspection  enabled  me  to  see  a  thoracic  portion  of  their  bodies, 
followed  by  faint  indications  of  segmentation  along  the  abdomen.  At 
10  a.m.  on  August  18th,  the  caterpillar  was  dead,  and  considerably 
shrivelled.  Nevertheless,  the  parasites  maintained  their  positions, 
draining  away  the  remaining  juices  of  the  body.  On  the  19th  they 
began  to  relax  their  hold,  and  two  of  them  fell  down  upon  the  leaves 
which  I  had  placed  under  them.     On   the   20th  eight   more  released 
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themselves,  and  by  the  following  morning  all  were  free.  They  made 
no  attempt  to  crawl,  having,  indeed,  no  legs,  but  a  few,  by  some 
wriggling  process,  managed  to  remove  themselves  about  half  an  inch, 
after  which  there  was  no  more  locomotion.  They  all  began  to  dis- 
charge from  their  bodies  a  round  mass  of  dark  green  excrement, 
evidently  the  whole  of  their  colouring  matter,  for  each  one,  as  soon  as 
this  ])urgation  was  accomplished,  ceased  to  be  green,  and  became 
yellowish-white,  the  usual  colour  of  maggots.  Thus  they  remained 
during  August  21st.  On  the  22nd,  at  different  hours,  they  all  moulted, 
and  appeared  as  delicate  white  pupae  (fig.  3),  lying  on  their  backs, 
unprotected  by  any  cocoons,  and  now  showing  the  whole  Hymeno- 
pterous  structure  of  antennae,  legs,  &c.,  packed  into  the  smallest 
compass.  A  change  of  colour  now  rapidly  supervened,  the  white 
passing  in  a  few  hours  into  grey,  and  finally  into  deep  black.  In  this 
state  they  remained,  lying  about  at  random,  till  September  1  Ith,  when 
two  assumed  the  perfect  state.  On  September  I2th  the  others  fol- 
lowed their  example,  and  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  thirteen 
Chnlcids  (fig.  4),  all  females,  and  exactly  alike.  My  efforts  to  deter- 
mine their  species  were  not  successful,  but  I  pursued  them  through 
Forster's  tables  till  I  arrived  with  much  certainty  at  the  genus 
Pferomahis  ;  as  this  contains  an  undigested  and  indigestible  mass  of 
hundreds  of  species,  I  could  go  no  farther.  All  I  can  say  is  that  my 
specimens  have  the  common  features  of  the  genus,  and  are  not  far 
from  P.  patulus,  Walk  ,  one  of  the  few  which  I  have  got  named.  If 
any  gentleman  in  this  or  any  other  country  can  name  the  species  I 
shall  be  happy  to  give  him  specimens.  What  seems  chiefly  remarkable 
(apart  from  the  fact  of  external  parasitism)  is  the  absence  of  all 
covering  or  protection  for  these  naked  and  helpless  larvae  during  their 
changes.  Jf  I  had  left  them  on  their  native  tree,  they  must  inevitably, 
on  the  death  of  the  caterpillar,  have  fallen  a  distance  of  some  feet  on 
to  the  bare  ground,  and  there  remained  exposed,  without  power  to 
make  cocoons  or  to  burrow  into  the  earth.  It  is  also  curious  to 
observe  the  precise  coincidence,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  death  of  the 
victim  and  the  maturity  of  the  parasites,  so  that  the  supply  of  food 
ceased  exactly  when  it  was  no  longer  required  ;  if  there  had  been 
four  or  five  more  parasites,  the  caterpillar  would  have  been  exhausted 
too  soon,  and  the  supply  of  nourishment  would  have  failed  before  the 
parasites  were  completely  grown.  Instinct,  or  nature,  has  here  pro- 
vided some  very  nice  adjustments  to  adapt  variable  means  to  a  fixed 
end. 

Botusfleming  Eectory,  Cornwall  : 
September  23rd,  ls95. 
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OCCURRENCE   IN   EAST   ANGLIA   OF   MESOPHYLAX  ASPERSUS, 
Rbe.,   a   caddis-fly   NEW   TO   BRITAIN. 

BY   ROBERT   McLACIILAN,    F.R.S.,   &c. 

In  a  box  o£  Trichoptera  sent  to  rae  for  determination  by  Mr. 
Claude  Morley,  F.E.S.,  of  Ipswich,  I  find  one  ?  example  of  what 
appears  to  be  undoubtedly  this  species,  taken  by  him  on  April  23rd, 
1895,  at  an  electric  light  in  that  town.  It  is  of  large  size  (expanse, 
37  mm.). 

A  description  of  M  aspersus  (as  Slenophylax  asprrsus)  is  to  be 
found  in  my  "Revision  and  Synopsis,"  p.  132  ;  and  it  was  subsequently 
noticed  in  the  First  Add.  Suppl.,  p.  10  (1881;),  where  also  certain  pale 
forms  originally  considered  varieties  are  given  specific  rank  under 
the  name  M.  impunctatus,  McLach.  It  is  there  noticed  also  that  a 
single  example  of  this  latter  had  occurred  in  Dunifriesshire,  and  still 
later  a  form,  that  may  possibly  prove  to  be  a  distinct  species,  dis- 
covered in  Unst,  Shetland,  was  described  by  me  as  M.  impunctatus, 
var.  zetla'idicus  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxi,  p.  154  ;  cf.  also  King,  I.  c,  2nd 
series,  vol.  i,  p.  178).  Apart  from  its  Scottish  distribution,  M.  im- 
punctatus is  decidedly  more  northern  than  M.  aspersus,  which  latter 
may  be  said  to  be  Mediterranean,  and,  like  some  of  its  allies,  mostly 
found  in  caves,  apparently  quite  irrespective  of  hibernation,  for 
I  have  myself  taken  it  in  a  cave  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  in  July. 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  species  hibernates,  and  I 
think  it  probable  (from  the  date)  that  Mr  Morley's  example  had  done 
so  ;  it  is  also  certain  that  these  insects  are  strictly  nocturnal,  and 
probably  fly  long  distances  at  night. 

As  to  the  occurrence  of  M.  aspersus  at  Ipswich.  It  may  have 
been  bred  in  East  Anglia,  but  this  I  think  hardly  probable  It  may 
have  been  one  of  those  sporadic  instances  of  natural  introduction, 
the  accounting  for  which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
geographical  distribution.  It  may  have  been  brought  up  the  Orwell 
in  a  vessel  trading  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  connection  witli 
this  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  hold  of  a  vessel  might  be  likened  to  a 
floating  cave. 

Finally  it  should  be  remarked  that  it  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  had  the  insect  been  a  (J,  and  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Morley, 
or  some  one  else,  can  procure  an  English  (^ ,  but  I  confess  it  will  be 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  me  should  such  an  event  happen. 

Lewisliani,  London  : 

October  9th,  1895. 
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SPHECODES  RUBICUNDUS  AND  OTHER  BEES   NEAR  DOVER. 
BY     F.     "W.     L.     SLADEN. 

At  the  edge  of  our  carriage  drive  there  is  a  short  perpendicular 
grassy  bank  ;  it  faces  south-west,  receiving  the  full  rays  of  the  sun 
during  the  best  part  of  the  day,  and  this  perhaps  makes  it  a  specially 
favourite  spot  with  the  bees. 

The  first  of  these  which  I  noticed  this  spring  on  the  bank  were 
the  males  of  Andrena  nigrocenea.  These  were  soon  followed  by  their 
mates,  which,  during  the  middle  and  end  of  May,  were  busy  excavating 
and  carrying  pollen  to  their  burrows.  A.  labialis  also  nidificates  in 
the  bank,  but  this  insect  was  not  so  abundant  as  A.  nigrocenea. 

On  May  20th,  or  thereabouts,  the  males  of  Eucera  longicornis 
began  to  appear,  and  in  a  few  days  the  bank  was  covered  with  them, 
hovering  about,  searching  for  their  companions  which  had  not  yet 
emerged.  As  evening  advanced,  or  during  cool  and  cloudy  days,  they 
might  be  found  collected  in  large  numbers  on  the  buds  and  under  the 
leaves  of  a  garden  poppy  growing  in  a  flower  bed  close  by. 

It  was  on  May  23rd,  when  the  bank  was  swarming  with  the  Eucera 
males,  that  I  first  noticed  hovering  about  them  one  or  two  males  of  a 
Sphecodes.  No  Sphecodes  males  had  been  observed  in  England  previous 
to  this  before  July  or  August.  I  sent  a  specimen  to  Mr.  Saunders, 
and  he  named  it  S.  ruhicundus.  This  bee,  though  found  on  the 
Continent,  is  a  new  species  to  Britain.  The  interest,  however,  did 
not  end  here.  Without  doubt  the  bank  was  the  breeding  place  of  the 
novelty,  and  as  there  has  always  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  genus  Sphecodes  has  inquiline  habits  or  not,  it  seemed  to 
be  a  favourable  place  in  which  to  get  light  on  the  subject. 

On  June  15th,  being  a  very  bright  day,  I  set  myself  to  watch  the 
bank.  The  Sphecodes  males  were  getting  scarce,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  1  caught  sight  of  one  ;  like  those  I  had  noticed  on  previous 
days  he  was  evidently  searching  for  a  female,  for  he  hovered  about  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Eucera  males.  I  soon  discovered  a  female  in 
the  grass.  She  ran  about  investigating  the  holes,  and  in  one  or  two 
burrows  she  remained  a  little  while.  Unfortunately  I  was  unable  to 
ascertain  whether  the  burrows  were  those  of  Eucera  or  Andrena,  but 
that  they  were  not  formed  by  the  Sphecodes  herself  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt. 

I  did  not  have  another  opportunity  of  watching  the  movements 
of  the  Sphecodes,  awd  soon  after  this  they  disappeared  altogether  from 
the  bank.  Besides  the  Eucera  females  no  other  bees  ajipeared  on  the 
bank  during  the  rest  of  the  summer. 
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It  seema  pretty  clear  that  the  Sphecodes  must  have  been  either 
(1)  an  inquiline  of  Eucera,  or  (2)  an  inquiline  of  Andrena  nigrocenea 
or  lahialis,  or  else  (3)  that  it  was  not  an  inquiline  at  all. 

Noticing  the  Sphecodes  males  amongst  such  a  number  of  those  of 
Eucera,  I  at  first  thought  that  the  first  alternative  was  the  correct 
one.  Upon  a  little  consideration,  however,  it  seemed  very  improbable 
that  it  was  so,  for  though  the  males  of  the  two  bees  flew  together,  the 
females  of  the  Sphecodes  were  disappearing  as  the  Eucera  females 
were  emerging  from  the  bank.  In  order  for  the  Sphecodes  to  lay  her 
eggs  in  the  cells  of  Eucera,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  the 
former  to  be  about  when  the  latter  was  laying  up  her  store  of  pollen  ; 
this  was  not  the  case. 

"With  regard  to  the  third  idea,  I  did  not  see  a  Sphecodes  female 
excavating,  nor  did  I  see  one  laden  with  pollen  ;  the  whole  physique 
of  the  bee  is  against  the  idea,  as  also  are  the  movements  of  the  female, 
referred  to  above. 

It  must  then  have  been  an  inquiline  of  one  of  the  Andrence.  The 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  females  would  confirm  this  theory,  for 
A  nigrocenea  was  completing  her  store  of  pollen  when  the  Sphecodes 
females  were  seen. 

In  order  to  further  investigate  the  matter,   I    made   a  thorough 
search  in  the  bank  on  August  24th,  unearthing  the  following: — 
12fi  Eucera  cticoons  containing  lavvso. 
54  Eucera  cocoons  containing  fully  developed  bees  of  both  sexes. 
49  remains  of  dead  Eucera  bees  in  cocoons  perforated  with  holes. 
12  pellets  of  decayed  pollen  in  Eucera  cells. 
270  old  Eucera  cocoons  filled  with  earth. 

1  larva  from  Eucera  cell  (which  afterwards  span). 
75  fully  developed  A.  nigrocBnea  bees  of  both  sexes. 
9  pupae  of  A.  nigrocBiiea  rapidly  turning  into  bees. 
6  fully  developed  A.  lablalis  bcos  (including  one  male). 
5  males  and  2  females  of  !S.  ruhicundus  (fully  developed). 
As  the  Sphecodes  are  of  special  interest,  1   will   give  the   account 
of  each  one  from  my  notes. 

No.  1,  (J  ;  fell  out  of  excavation  just  before  I  came  on  a  group  of  A.  nigrocenea, 

and  just  before  I  had  unearthed  a  lahialis. 
No.  2,  S  ;  length,  6  mm.  ;  uneonsumed  pollen  left  in  cell ;  fell  out  from  burrow 

a  little  before  I  came  on  a  group  of  A.  nigrortttea. 
Nos.  3  and  4,  S  :  fell  out  as  I  was  excavating  the  above  group. 
No.  5,  ?  ;  found  in  cell  in  above  excavation. 
No.  6,  <?  ;  length,  11  mm. ;  fell  out  of  cell  just  after  I  had  taken  a  specimen  of 

A.  lahialis;  a  large  bee. 
No.  7,  ?  ;   found  in  cell  amongst  group  of  A.  nigrocenea. 
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The  SpJiecodes  were  in  all  cases  fully  developed  and  not  enclosed 
in  cocoons.  The  cells  which  contained  three  of  them  were  preserved. 
They  were  uniform  in  size,  and  though  unlike  the  Eucera  cells  in  size 
and  shape,  they  were  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  Andrencd. 
Bees  Nos.  2  and  6  differed  very  much  in  length,  although  they  were 
both  of  the  same  sex,  tenanted  cells  of  equal  size,  and  were  apparently 
raised  under  the  same  conditions.  The  smaller  seem  to  have  had  too 
abundant  a  supply  of  food,  for  he  left  a  quantity  of  unconsumed 
pollen  in  his  cell. 

This  experiment  seems  to  prove  pretty  conclusively  that  S.  ruhi- 
cundits  in  this  bank  is  an  inquiline  of  one  or  both  of  the  Andrence  that 
nidificate  there.  It  throws  no  light,  however,  on  the  life-history  of  our 
August-appearing  Sphecodes.  No  doubt  they  are  inquilines  also  ; 
probably  observation  will  prove  the  correctness  of  the  old  theory  that 
they  live  with  the  Halicti. 

It  rather  surprised  me  to  find  so  many  of  next  year's  bees  already 
in  the  perfect  state,  seeing  that  they  were  not  destined  to  issue  from 
the  ground  for  nine  or  ten  months.  With  the  Eucera  there  is  another 
point  of  interest.  In  the  180  tenanted  cocoons  that  I  dug  up  there 
was  not  one  insect  in  the  pupa  state  ;  they  were  all  either  larvae  or 
fully  developed  bees.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  whether  the 
Eucera  in  both  these  stages  will  emerge  from  the  bank  as  perfect 
bees  next  spring,  or  whether  the  larva?  will  require  another  year  in 
order  to  attain  maturity. 

K/ipple  Court,  near  Dover  : 

September  2Uh,  1895. 


SPHECODES    RUBICUNBUS,    v.    HAG. 
BY    EDWARD    SAUNDEES,    F.L.S. 

The  capture  of  this  species  as  above  related  by  Mr.  Sladen  is  of 
special  interest,  as  it  not  only  is  an  addition  to  our  list  of  Hymenoptera, 
but  also  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  whose  male  has  been  recorded 
in  this  country  as  occurring  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

In  the  south-west  of  France  Prof.  Perez  records  two  other  of  our 
species  as  having  spring  males,  viz.,  spimdosus  and  pilifrons,  but  there 
is  no  record  of  their  males  having  occurred  in   Britain  in  the  early 
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part  of  the  year;  the  warmer  conditions  of  the  south  of  France  are 
probably  more  favourable  for  the  existence  of  males  during  hiberna- 
tion, as  Perez  also  says  of  Halictus  xanthopns  (the  probable  host  of 
S.  spinulosus),  that  the  (J  sometimes  hibernates.  If  Mr.  Sladen's  ob- 
servations be  correct,  S.  rubicundus  is  probably  an  inquiline  of  Andrena 
nigrooenea,  which  has  only  a  spring  brood,  and,  therefore,  both  sexes 
would  probably  remain  in  the  burrows  till  the  spring,  and  appear  when 
the  Andrena  is  making  her  cells,  &c.  The  occurrence  of  males  in  the 
burrows  in  the  imago  state  in  August  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  against 
this  theory,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  Andrena  nic/rocenea  and 
lahiaUs,  as  well  as  Eucera  were  dug  up  at  the  same  time  alive  and 
ready  to  emerge  (species  which  are  all  single-brooded),  one  can  only 
imagine  that  they,  like  their  companions,  were  prepared  to  wait 
patiently  till  the  spring.  The  species  is  a  very  distinct  one,  and  may 
be  recognised  by  the  following  combination  of  characters  : — 

<J  ,  head  and  thorax  closely  punctured,  and  rather  densely  clothed  with  grej  hairs, 
much  as  in  pUifrons  ;  antennae  rather  short,  the  joints  much  swollen  in  front,  with 
very  narrow  basal  pubescent  rings,  4th  joint  hardly  longer  than  the  2nd  and  3rd 
together,  and  subequal  to  the  4th,  the  following  joints  almost  as  wide  as  long. 
Abdomen  suboval,  unusually  wide  for  that  of  a  male,  and  formed  more  like  that  of 
ferrnginatiis,  the  basal  and  2nd  segment  entirely  red,  the  3rd  more  or  less  black  at 
the  apex,  basal  segment  largely  and  somewhat  remotely  punctured,  the  following 
segments  more  closely  so,  lacinia  of  the  armature  produced  into  a  single  spoon- 
shnped  process,  quite  unlike  that  of  any  other  British  species  ;  2nd  submarginal  cell 
almost  as  wide  at  the  base  as  high,  wing  hooks  5  to  7. 

$  closely  resembles  that  sex  of  spinulosus  and  pilifrons  by  the  close  punctu- 
ration  and  hairiness  of  the  mesonotum,  but  may  be  known  from  the  former  by 
the  coarser  puncturation  of  the  head,  the  shorter  antennae,  the  points  of  the  flagellum 
of  which  are  wider  than  long,  and  by  the  smaller  number  of  its  alar  hooks,  5 — 7 
instead  of  9 — 10  ;  from  the  latter  {S.  pilifrons)  it  may  be  known  by  the  red  colour 
of  the  abdomen  extending  almost  to  the  apex,  the  5th  segment,  and  sometimes  the 
apex  of  the  4th,  alone  being  black,  also  by  the  stronger  puncturation  of  the  segments, 
and  the  slightly  more  pointed,  smoother,  and  less  flattened  area  of  the  dorsal  valve. 

I  have  kept  to  v.  Hagens'  name,  as  to  my  mind  it  is  very  doubtful 
which  species  Panzer  described  and  figured  as  TipJtia  riifiventris,  the 
])ale  tarsal  which  he  mentions  do  not  scein  to  agree  with  any  species  I 
know.  I  have  an  example  of  what  seems  to  be  the  ?  of  this  species 
from  Littlehampton,  and  another  from  Tunbridge  Wells,  so  I  hope 
that  now  it  has  been  called  attention  to  it  will  occur  in  other  localities. 

St.  Ann's,  Woking  : 

October  VOth,  1895. 
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NEUROPTERA    OBSERVED    IN    GLEN    LOCH  AY. 
BT    KENNETH     J.    MORTON,    F.E.S. 

With  the  view  of  increasing  my  acquaintance  with  some  of  our 
more  characteristic  northern  insects,  I  spent  the  whole  of  June  of  the 
current  year  in  Glen  Lochay,  Perthshire.  I  was  not  altogether  un- 
successful in  my  object,  and  as  some  of  the  results  seem  worth 
recording,  I  here  offer  a  few  notes  regarding  them. 

M}'^  previous  Highland  experiences  were  practically  limited  to 
two  short  visits  to  Rannoch.  I  had  been  there  early  this  spring,  and 
ray  first  impulse  was  to  return,  for  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  about 
the  attractiveness  of  Rannoch  when  it  has  once  been  seen  under 
favourable  conditions.  But  some  one  said,  "  Eannoch  is  worked  to 
death  !"  Allowing  for  the  obvious  hyperbole,  I  was  forced  to  admit 
that  there  were  plenty  of  other  districts  less  known,  and  well  worthy 
of  attention. 

Mr.  P.  Ewing,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Glasgow  Natural 
History  Society,  had  often  urged  me  to  try  the  Breadalbane  country, 
arguing,  from  its  rich  alpine  flora,  a  correspondingly  good  entomological 
locality.  Circumstances  favoured  the  selection  of  this  district,  and 
there  never  was  any  reason  to  regret  the  choice.  It  proved  very  pro- 
ductive, both  in  Neuroptera  (including  Tricliopierd)  and  Lepidoptera. 
One  disadvantage,  as  far  as  the  former  Order  was  concerned,  was  the 
scarcity  of  "tarns"  or  "  lochans  "  amongst  the  hills  which  I  could 
most  conveniently  work.  Standing-water  forms  are  consequently 
rather  poorly  represented  in  my  lists.  Loch  Tay,  no  doubt,  produces 
many  of  these,  but  I  was  quite  unable  to  touch  it,  all  my  energies 
being  absorbed  nearer  my  quarters.  The  only  Loch  which  received 
some  attention  was  Lochan  nan  Damh,  a  peaty  tarn  lying  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  1700  feet.  A  single  visit  to  Lochan  na  Lairige  (not  in 
Glen  Lochay,  but  lying  north  of  Loch  Tay,  half  way  towards  Glen 
Lyon),  a  lake  of  entirely  different  type  with  magnificent  rocky  sur- 
roundings, lying  at  about  1600  feet,  was  brought  to  a  speedy  close  by 
a  downpour  of  rain,  a  state  of  things  quite  exceptional,  as  nearly 
throughout  the  weather  was  very  fine. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  capture  of  any  was  jEscJina  horealis, 
Zett.,  a  dragon-fly  of  boreal  and  alpine  distribution,  still  little  known. 
Taken  by  Mr.  McLachlan  in  Rannoch  in  June,  1865,  it  was  subse- 
quently found  in  the  same  district  by  Mr.  King  and  myself  in  1889. 
Its  occurrence  in  Glen  Lochay  marks  an  extension  southwards  of  its 
known  range  in  Scotland,  and  leaves  little  doubt  that  it  will  also  be 
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found  in  the  intervening  higher  parts  of  Glen  Lyon.  Although  I 
became  aware  of  its  presence  in  Glen  Lochay  soon  after  my  arrival,  I 
did  not  succeed  in  taking  it  for  several  days,  and  it  was  never  common. 
It  occurred  singly  over  a  considerable  area,  and  especially  affected 
the  sunniest  glades  and  openings,  both  in  the  little  birch  woods  which 
mark  the  course  of  the  burns  down  the  hill  sides,  and  also  in  the 
larger  woodlands  on  the  lower  ground.  It  is  a  sun-loving  thing,  only 
flying  freely  when  the  weather  is  really  warm ;  it  is  fond  of  basking 
on  light  coloured  stones,  but  when  so  resting  is  shy  and  flies  off  at 
once  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  approach.  While  the  greater 
number  of  examples  were  seen  at  the  comparatively  low  altitude  of 
500  or  600  feet,  the  species  was  also  met  with  on  the  "  moss  hags  " 
around  Lochan  nan  Damh,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the 
opinion  that  its  breeding  places  are  such  mountain  tarns,  whence  the 
insects  scatter  themselves  sporadically  over  the  Glens  in  search  of 
shelter,  warmth  and  food.  In  the  adult  ^  the  blue  markings  are  de- 
veloped to  an  extent  that  almost  makes  them  constitute  the  ground 
colour,  and  this  feature  makes  the  insect  a  striking  one  on  the  wing, 
and  along  with  its  smaller  size,  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  j^.  juncea, 
which  sometimes  occurs  at  the  same  time  and  places. 

With  the  exception  of  Leucorrhinia  duhia,  which  was  not  found 
in  Glen  Lochay,  the  list  of  dragon-flies  is  identical  with  that  of  species 
taken  at  Eannoch  in  June,  1889  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  47). 
Libellula  quadrimaculata,  L.,  was  common  and  wide  spread  ;  a  wild 
insect,  rather  difficult  to  capture.  Somatochlora  arctica,  Zett. :  of  this 
brilliant  species,  so  often  found  associated  with  ^.  borealis,  only  a 
single  $  was  seen  with  certainty  aud  taken.  Cordulegaster  annulatus, 
Latr.,  was  found  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and,  compared  with  the 
^schnce,  a  wonderfully  easy  capture,  as  it  hawked  about  along  the  burn 
sides  or  in  hollows  on  the  moors,  and  even  in  sheltered  places  far  up 
the  hill  sides  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  powerful  insect,  and  on  occasion 
its  evolutions  become  rapid  and  high.  JEschna  juncea,  L.,  only  one 
taken,  but  the  species  was  beginning  to  appear  more  frequently  towards 
the  end  of  the  month.  EnaJlagma  eyathigeriim,  Charp.  :  a  small  blue 
Agrion  which  just  began  to  appear  at  Lochan  nan  Damh  at  the  end  of 
June,  but  of  which  I  failed  to  catch  an  example,  no  doubt  belonged  to 
this  species.  Pi/rrhosomn  minium,  Harris,  was  common  at  the  Lochan 
juist  named,  as  well  as  on  the  low  ground. 

Ill  such  a  district  Ferlidw  were  naturally  common.  A  slightly 
specialized  alpine  form  of  Dictgopteryx  microcephala,  Pict.  (small  and 
dark),  was  not  rare  at  a  streamlet   running  down  Meall  Ghaordie  bo- 
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tween  2000  and  3000  feet,  at  the  middle  of  June  ;  it  was  rather  novel 
to  me  to  see  these  insects  flying  about  bi-iskly  in  the  hot  sunshine  and 
running  vigorously  over  stones,  as  in  the  Carluke  district  the  species 
occurs  by  the  Clyde  in  March  and  April,  usually  latent  under  stones, 
and  hitherto  I  have  never  seen  it  on  the  v^'ing.  Perla  maxima,  Scop., 
was  frequent  under  stones  at  the  river  Lochay  at  beginning  of  the 
month ;  the  examples  were  not  large,  and  the  ^  was  of  the  ordinary 
short-winged  form  found  in  North  Britain.  Isogenus  nuhecula,  Newm. : 
a  very  few  short-winged  females  (length  of  fore-wing,  7^-8  mm  )  were 
taken  on  June  28th  at  Lochan  ua  Lairige.  Chloroperla  grammatica, 
Poda,  was  common  and  apparently  normal,  and  the  two  species  of 
Isopteryx,  which  I  determine  tripunctata,  Scop.,  and  torrentium,  P., 
also  call  for  no  special  remark.  Tceniopteryx  sp.  :  similar  to  that  re- 
corded from  E-annoch  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  loc.  cit.)  as  T.  trifasciata,  P.  ; 
it  is,  however,  quite  different  from  the  true  trifasciata  which  does 
occur  at  Eannoch,  but  in  April,  not  in  June  ;  the  species  now  before 
me  is  almost  certainly  undescribed,  although  it  has  been  known  to,  and 
held  distinct  by,  Dr.  Kis  for  some  years.  Four  species  of  Nemoura — 
variegata,  Oliv.,  inconspicua,  Pict.,  cinerea,  Oliv.,  and  camhrica,  Steph., 
complete  the  list  of  species  of  which  examples  have  been  kept. 

The  Ephemeridcd  and  JPsocidcB  were  almost  entirely  neglected,  and 
the  Planipennia  were  also  insufiiciently  attended  to.  SialidcB  were 
abundant  ;  the  only  example  preserved,  a  small  ?  from  Lochan  nan 
Damh,  seems  to  be  S.fuliginosa,  Pict.  The  genus  Hemerohius  was 
represented  by  five  species  :  H.  orotypus,  Wall.,  H.  marginatus,  Steph., 
H.  micans,  Oliv.,  H.  subjiebulosus,  Steph.,  and  H.  nervosus.  Fab.  Pan- 
orpcd  were  swarming  on  the  lower  grounds,  and  they  also  ascended 
the  hill  sides  to  a  considerable  height ;  they  all  seemed  to  belong  to 
various  forms  of  P.  germanica,  L.,  with  the  exception  of  one  $  P. 
communis,  L.,  a  species  certainly  not  common  in  Scotland. 

Excepting  the  Limnophilid  forms  peculiar  to  standing  waters, 
Trichoptera  as  a  whole  were  numerous,  both  as  individuals  and  species. 
The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  species  noticed. 

Phn/qanea  striata,  L  ,  was  common  at  Lochan  nan  Damh  ;  the 
examples  were  smaller  and  darker  than  the  normal  form.  P.  ohsoleta, 
McL.,  began  to  appear  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  the  same  locality. 

The  only  representatives  of  the  genus  Limnophilus  were  a  few 
odd  specimens  of  L.  centralis,  auricula  and  sparsus. 

Stenophylax  steUatus,  Curt.,  was  common  by  the  Lochay  ;  of  *S'. 
infumatus,  McL.,  a  single  ^  taken  at  a  small  burn  was  more  like  the 
Clvdc  than  the  dark  Raunoch  form. 
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Sericostoma  personatum,  Spence,  common  by  the  river,  and  also  at 
Lofhaii  nan  Damh,  the  examples  ranginj^  in  colour  from  the  usual 
brown  to  black.  Goera  pilosa,  F.,  common  at  the  river.  Brachycentrus 
subnuhilus,  Curt.,  was  found  in  abundance  all  over  the  Glen  in  the 
early  part  of  June.  Lepidostoma  hirtum,  ¥.,  and  Lasiocepliala  basalts, 
Kol.,  were  both  common  by  the  river. 

Bercea pullata,  Curt.,  occurred  in  a  marshy  spot ;  Molanna  palpata, 
McL.,  in  myriads  around  Lochan  nan  Damh  ;  Leptocerus  cinereus, 
Curt.,  and  L.  hilineatus,  L.,  both  by  the  river,  where  Mystacides  azurea, 
L.,also  swarmed.     Odotitocerum  alhicorne.  Scop.,  was  just  coming  out. 

Hydropsyche  fulvipes,  Curt. :  a  few  of  this  interesting  species 
were  beaten  from  an  isolated  alder  standing  on  a  slope  above  a  rapid 
stream  near  the  foot  of  Meall  Ghaordie.  Philopotamus  montanus, 
Donov.,  common.  Plectrocnemia  conspersa.  Curt.,  and  P.  geniculata, 
McL.,  were  frequent.  Polycentropus  fiavomaculatus,  Pict.,  was  noticed 
at  Lochan  nan  Damh,  where  Cyrnus  trimaculatus,  Curt.,  and  O.Jlavidus, 
McL.,  also  occurred,  the  last  named  species  at  this  Lochan  as  well  as 
at  Lochan  na  Lairige,  assuming  a  pallid  form  which  approximates  to 
that  found  by  Mr.  King  at  Tongue  in  Sutherlandshire,  totally  unlike 
the  type  form  in  appearance,  but  seemingly  identical  in  structure  of 
the  genitalia.     Psychomyia  pusilla,  F.,  at  the  river. 

The  Rhyacophilidce  were  represented  by  Rhyacophila  dorsalis, 
Curt.,  Glossosoma  Bolfoni,  Curt.,  and  G.  vernale,  Pict.  ;  also  Agopetus 
comatus,  Pict.  Only  one  Hydroptilid  was  observed,  namely,  H. 
femoralis,  Eaton. 

In  the  meantime  I  cannot  refer  to  the  Lepidoptera,  but  hope  to 
give  some  account  of  them  as  soon  as  the  Micros  have  been  fully 
determined. 

Carluke,  N.B. :   Octoher,  1895. 


BEMBIDIUM  riRESS,  QYLL.,  AN  ADDITION  TO  THE  BRITISH  LIST. 
BY    U.    C.    CHAMPION,    F.Z.S. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  record  this  species  from 
Britain.  It  was  found  not  uncommonly  by  Mr.  K.  W.  Lloyd  and 
myself  on  July  Gth,  1892,  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Maree,  Eoss-shire. 
B.  virens  is  allied  to  B.  prasinum,  Duftschm.  (=  oUoaceum,  Gyll.)  — 
near  which  the  Loch  Maree  insect  had  been  placed  in  my  collection 
and  forgotten— a  species  occurring  in  various  parts  of  Scotland  (Ran- 
noch,    Braemar,  &c.),  as  well   as  in   England.      It   is,  however,  less 
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depressed,  more  shining,  and  of  a  brighter  aeneous  colour,  and  has  the 
basal  joint  of  the  antennae  entirely  black  (in  B.  prasinum  the  basal 
joint  is  always  testaceous  beneath,  and  in  some  specimens  entirely 
so),  and  the  striae  of  the  elytra  distinctly  punctured.  Gyllenhal  de- 
scribed the  insect  in  1827,  in  his  "Fauna  Suecica"  (iv,  p.  407),  from 
specimens  obtained  in  Sweden  (Uddevalla  and  Bahusia)  and  Lapland. 
It  is  also  recorded  from  Finland  and  Switzerland  by  J.  Sahlberg, 
and  from  Norway  by  Thomson  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  known 
from  Germany  or  France.  The  name,  B.  Pfeiffi,  C.  R.  Sahlberg  [Ins. 
Fenn.  Dissert.  Acad.,  i  (part  xiii),  p.  195  (1817— 183i)],  is  adopted 
for  this  species  by  Dejean  [Icon.  Hist.  Col.  d'Europ.,  iv,  p.  393,  t.  215, 
fig.  5  (1834)],  and  by  Thomson  (Skand.  Col.,  i,  p.  201).  J.  Sahlberg, 
however  (Enum.  Col.  Carn.  Fenn.,  p.  76),  uses  the  name  B.  vire7is, 
Gyll. ;  he  gives  the  date  of  publication  of  part  xiii  of  C.  R.  Sahlberg's 
work  as  May,  1827.  It  is  uncertain  which  name  has  the  priority,  both 
having  appeared  in  1827  ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  C.  R.  Salhberg 
himself  quotes  Gyllenhal's  name,  at  the  same  time  using  that  of  B. 
Pfeiffi  for  the  insect.  I  have  compared  the  Scotch  specimens  with 
others  from  Lapland  in  the  British  Museum,  and  wdth  one  from 
Sweden  from  Gyllenhal's  collection  kindly  communicated  by  Prof.  C. 
G.  Thomson,  with  which  they  perfectly  agree. 

HorseJl :    October  I2th,  1895. 


Coleoptera  at  Woking. — The  following  Coleoptera  have  been  observed  by  me 
in  this  neighbourhood  during  the  past  year,  most  of  those  previously  recorded  from 
the  district  being  omitted.  A  few  of  them  are  additions  to  my  local  list : — 
Harpalus  discoideus  ;  sparingly,  from  May  onwards,  in  sandy  places,  at  the  roots  of 
heather,  in  company  with  Amara  infima  and  A.  spreta.  Pterostichus  lepidiis ;  one 
specimen  in  a  sand-pit.  SiJusa  ruhiginosa  ;  in  a  sappy  elm.  Oxypodabrachyptera,a, 
few  specimens,  and  Falagria  thoracica,  singly,  near  the  "  runs  "  of  Formica  fid  igi- 
nosa,  with  which  ant  the  usual  Myrmedonim  were  found.  Momalota  hepatica  ;  one 
specimen  flying,  in  May,  in  Hermitage  Wood.  H.  deformis ;  one  specimen,  also  on 
the  wing,  on  July  8th.  S.  divisa,  H.  angustula,  &c.,  by  sweeping.  Trichophya 
pilicornis,  Mycetoporus  clavicornis,  and  Oxytehts  clypeonitens  ;  in  sand-pits.  Oi-ypus 
ater  ;  in  my  garden.  Stenus  brevicoUis  ;  commonly,  by  evening  sweeping,  in  boggy 
places  on  the  heaths.  Colon  angidare  (a  very  small  (J),  Anisotoma  ovalis,  A. 
Triepkei,  and  A.  nigrita,  Agaricophagus  cephalotes,  Cyrtusa  pauxilla,  Scydmcenus 
angulatus,  &c. ;  by  evening  sweeping.  Ips  quadripunctata  ;  one  specimen  crawling  in 
the  road.  Pityophagusferrugineus;  in  the  pine  woods.  Epurcea  parvula;  under  pine 
bark.  Ernohius  mollis;  in  plenty,  about  freshly  cut  pine  wood.  tSerica  brunnea ;  occa,- 
sionally  in  my  garden  in  the  evening,  in  August,  crawling  on  the  paths,  apparently 
emerging  from  the  ground.    Byrrhus  dorsalis,  Microzoum,  Notoxus,  Acallea ptiiioides, 
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TrachypMoeus  aristatus,  Gronops  lunatus,  Sltones  cambricus,  Hylastes  angudatus,  &c. ; 
in  sand-pits.  Cryptophagus  pubescens,  Limonius  ci/lindricus,  Salpingus  mratus, 
Mordellistena  brunnea,  Cryptocephalus  moresi,  &c.  ;  by  sweeping.  Nanophyes 
gracilis  ;  one  specimen,  by  sweeping  in  a  marshy  place.  Ehinoncus  bruchoides  ;  on 
Polygonum.  Aphodius  testudiiiarius  ;  on  the  wing,  towards  evening.  A.  subterra- 
neus,  A.  triitis,  A.  inquinatus,  &c. ;  in  their  usual  habitat.  Donacia  menyanthidis, 
D.  hydrochcBridis,  &c. ;  about  the  Canal.  Cleonus  nebulosus  ;  in  sand-pits,  from  the 
end  of  March  to  the  end  of  September,  and  commoner  than  usual  this  season.  The 
electric  lamps,  which  have  recently  been  placed  in  many  parts  of  the  Woking 
district,  attracted  a  large  number  of  beetles  in  May,  but  all  those  noticed  were  very 
common  species,  such  as  Melolontha  vulgaris  (in  swarms),  Aachomenus  prasinus  and 
A.  albipes,  Harpalus  ceneus  and  S.  ruficorni.s,  Nebria,  brevicoUis,  Carabus  nemoralis, 
Agriotes,  &c. ;  these  insects  were  found  on  the  ground  round  the  base  of  the  lamp- 
posts, the  Melolontha  only  flying  up  to  the  light. —  Gr.  C.  Champion,  Ilorsell, 
Woking  :    October  Qtfi,  1895. 

Amara  alpina  at  Rannoch.  —  I  captured  two  examples  of  this  rare  British 
species  in  the  early  part  of  July  last  on  the  summit  of  G-rayvel  (or  Meall  Phuill,  as 
it  is  written  on  the  Ordnance  maps),  near  Loch  Rannoch.  One  of  them  is  a  male, 
with  the  disc  of  each  elytron  reddish  in  colour  ;  the  other,  a  female,  is  entirely 
pitchy-black.  It  Avill  be  remembered  that  the  insect  was  originally  recorded  from 
the  same  locality  by  the  Rev.  T.  Blackburn  in  1866  {ef.  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  iii,  p.  92). 
Specimens  were  subsequently  found  by  Drs.  Buchanan  White  and  Sharp  near 
Braemar,  and  by  Mr.  Champion  at  Aviemore.  I  also  found  Miscodera  arctica  on 
the  same  mountain.  Both  species  were  found  under  stones,  at  an  elevation  of  2880 
feet.-R.  W.  Lloyd,  St.  Cuthbert's,  Thurleigh  Road,  Balham,  S.W. :   Oct.  9th,  1895. 

Carabus  cancellatus,  III.,  in  West  Cork.— On  August  21st  last,  while  spending 
a  holiday  at  Rosscarbery,  in  West  Cork,  I  was  searching  for  ground-beetles  at  a 
place  called  Pouladar,  a  grassy  glen  opening  on  tlie  shore  about  two  miles  from 
Rosscarbery  village.  Under  a  large  stone  I  found  two  female  Carabi,  one  of  which 
was  the  common  Carabus  granulatus,  L.  ;  the  second  I  at  first  judged  to  be  that 
species  also,  and  was  about  to  thi'ow  it  away  wlicn  I  noticed  some  peculiarity  in  its 
appearance  and  preserved  it. 

On  examining  the  insect  on  my  return  to  Dublin,  1  referred  it  to  the  species 
Carabus  cancellatus,  III.,  and  Mr.  Carpent-er,  after  comparison  with  a  large  series  of 
that  beetle  in  the  Dublin  Museum,  has  confirmed  my  identification.  It  differs  from 
the  type  in  having  the  femora  entirely  black,  and  would  appear  to  be  undoubtedly 
scarce  in  the  locality  where  it  occurs  ;  a  careful  search  during  the  following  fortnight 
having  failed  to  reveal  a  second  example.  It  is  probably  a  south  continental 
survival,  of  which  we  have  several  analogous  instances  in  the  fauna  of  the  extreme 
south  of  Ireland,  and  possibly  on  the  point  of  becoming  extinct  there.  As  the 
capture  is  somewhat  noteworthy,  I  have  presented  the  specimen  to  the  Dublin 
Museum. —H.  J.  Cutubert,  Recess,  Blackrock,  Dublin  :   September  2Zrd,  1895. 

[I  have  not  seen  the  specimen  referred  to,  but  the  insect  has,  ai)piirently,  been 
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carefully  verified;  it  is  the  C.  granulatus  of  Stephens  (Illustrations,  Manfl.,i,  p.  51, 
pi.  iv,  fig.  1),  who  records  four  examples  as  "taken  in  a  dark  pit  near  Gravesend  in 
the  spring  of  1826 ;"  there  appears  to  be  no  other  British  record,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  insect  should  not  occur  in  Britain,  as  it  is  widely  spread  throughout 
northern  and  central  Europe,  and  reaches  as  far  south  as  the  Pyrenees  and  northern 
Italy.— W.  W.  F.] 


Psammobiu.i  porcicoUis,  III. — Within  the  last  twelve  months  I  have  made  three 
excursions  to  Whitsand  Bay,  Cornwall,  in  company  with  my  friend  Mr.  J.  H.  Keys, 
of  Plymouth,  to  search  for  Psammobius  porcicoUis  in  its  original  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  sole  British  locality.  On  each  occasion  we  have  found  the  little  Scarabseid 
in  at  least  fair  numbers,  and  I  am  tempted  to  give  some  account  of  the  habits  of  one 
of  the  most  local  and  rare  of  our  British  Coleoptera. 

The  first  specimen  taken  by  me  in  June,  1875  {cf.  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  Ser.  I,  vol.  xii, 
p  64),  was  evidently  a  straggler  from  its  head -quarters,  which  I  found  in  the  following 
August  (/.  c.  p.  108)  in  a  sandy  bank  (now  occupied  by  rifle  butts)  in  the  "  chine  " 
below  Fort  Tregantle.  Here  it  occurred  not  rarely  at  roots  of  small  plants  {Leon- 
todon,  Plantago,  &c.),  as  well  as  under  small  stones,  but  I  found  it  only  on  one 
occasion.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  specimen  taken  by  myself  one  miserably 
wet  day  in  May,  1879,  no  more  examples  were  obtained  for  many  years,  though 
Mr.  Bignell,  Mr.  Keys  and  I  made  several  excursions  to  Tregantle  at  various  times, 
especially  to  look  for  it.  About  the  middle  of  September,  1891,  Mr.  Keys  discovered 
a  new  station  for  the  Psammobius  at  some  little  distance  from  the  original  spot 
(Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  Ser.  II,  vol.  iii,  p.  24).  At  that  time  it  would  seem  to  have  gone 
into  winter  quarters,  as  Mr.  Keys  found  some  of  his  specimens  buried  to  a  depth  of 
at  least  six  inches  in  the  sand  under  tufts  of  grass  growing  at  the  top  of  the  cliffs. 

At  present  Psammobius  porcicoUis  appears  to  be  restricted  to  a  space  of  a  few 
yards  square  in  extent,  about  halfway  up  the  cliffs,  and  30  or  40  feet  above  high- 
water  mark,  where  the  clean  sand  of  the  beach  passes  into  a  sort  of  loam,  the  debris 
of  the  schistose  rock  of  which  the  cliffs  are  composed.  Here  it  occurs  sparingly,  in 
company  with  Harpalus  tenebrosus,  under  the  scattered  and  partially  embedded 
stones,  and  frequently  in  pairs.  It  is  usually  found  in  a  burrow  about  an  inch  long, 
either  at  the  side  or  just  under  the  edge  of  the  stones,  and  is  frequently  so  coated 
with  red  earth  as  not  to  be  at  once  discernible  when  the  stone  is  raised.  It  is  about 
the  most  sluggish  beetle  that  I  know,  and  in  the  hottest  weather  I  have  never  seen 
one  on  the  move  or  even  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is  also  the  case  at 
Gibraltar  and  other  Mediterranean  coast  localities  where  the  insect  is  common.  It 
appears  to  be  obtainable  during  the  whole  of  the  spring  and  summer,  as  this  year  I 
found  it  on  March  25th,  and  agam  in  August,  some  of  the  specimens  taken  on  the 
latter  occasion  being  rather  immature.  More  than  once  I  have  observed  a  whitish 
grub,  like  that  of  an  Aphodius,  under  the  stones  with  the  Psammobius,  which  is 
probably  its  larva. 

The  presence  of  a  colony  of  Psammobius  porcicoUis  on  our  coast  is  interesting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  distribution,  which  on  the  Continent  appears  to  be 
decidedly  southern.     Mulsant  (Hist.  Nat.  des  Coleopteres  de  France,  Laraellicornes, 
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p.  405)  writes  as  follows  :  "  Cette  espt'ce  est  iiieridioiiale.  On  le  trouve  en  Provence, 
en  Langucdoc,  elle  est  rare  dans  les  environs  do  Lyon."  The  locality  at  Whitsand 
Bay  is  not  at  all  easy  of  access,  and  is  moreover  commanded  by  the  rifle  range  at 
Fort  Tregantle,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Psammohius  will  continue  to  hold  its 
own  there  for  many  years  to  come. — James  J.  Walker,  H.M.S.  •'  Northampton," 
Tortsmouth  :    October  'Jth,  1895. 

PsUota  atra.  Fin.,  and  Didea  intermedia,  Lio.,  as  British  Insects. — These  two 
species  are  not  included  in  Mr.  Verrall's  list  of  British  Diptera,  but  are  mentioned 
in  the  paper  on  "  Bare  British  Diptera  \n  the  British  Museum  "  {ante  p.  113).  It 
may  be  well,  therefore,  to  give  some  moi'e  detailed  notice. 

Psilota  atra,  Fin. — In  Mr.  Verrall's  list  of  "Reputed  British  Diptera"  is 
Psilota  anthracina,  Mg.,  doubtless  because  the  species  is  given  as  British  by  Walker 
in  "  Insecta  Britannica  Diptera,"  vol.  i,  p.  269,  where  he  says,  "  this  species  is  in 
Mr.  Stephens'  collection."  Mr.  E.  E.  Austen  writes  as  follows  : — "  The  two  speci- 
mens which  now  appear  above  the  label  Ps.  anthracina  in  Stephens'  collection  both 
belong  to  Pipizella,  and  it  is  significant  that  Walker's  figures  of  the  head  and  wing 
are  simply  copied  from  Meigen.  Whether  Ps.  anthracina,  Mg.,  is  a  synonym  of 
Ps.  atra.  Fin.,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  without  examining  the  types,  which  may 
no  longer  be  in  existence.  Fallen  only  describes  the  male,  while  Meigen's  description 
is  based  solely  on  the  female.  But  Meigen's  figures  sliow  the  face  excavated  below  the 
antenna;  and  the  fourth  vein  outwardly  concave  at  the  tip,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
the  above  mentioned  specimens  in  the  British  Museum.  In  any  case,  Fallen's  species 
has  the  priority."  The  captui'e  of  three  specimens  of  this  species,  1  J  ,  2  ?  ,  in  the 
New  Forest  is  therefore  of  interest. 

Didea  intermedia,  Lw. — This  may  not  be  distinct  from  D.fasciata,  Mg.,  but 
would  seem  to  be  at  least  a  very  well  marked  form. 

Both  of  these  species  may  therefore  be  admitted  as  New  British  Diptera. — 
E.  N.  Bloomfield,  Guestling :   October  YOth,  1895. 

Mylemyia  f estiva,  Zett. — Sixteen  specimens  of  this  handsome  fly  were  bred  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Watkins  from  the  burrows  of  Pemphredon  lugubris,  and  recorded  in  Ent. 
Mo.  Mag.,  December,  1893,  p.  285,  and  the  Entomologist,  October,  1894,  p.  286. 
Hence  it  was  rendered  very  probable  that  the  Uylemyia  was  a  parasite  on  the 
Fossor.  This  is  now  almost  certain,  as  Mr.  E.  Saunders  has  also  bred  the  same  fly 
from  the  burrow  of  a  Pemphredon. — Id. 

CatocaJafraxini,  L.,  and  C.  sponsa,  L.,  d('c.,  in  the  Hastings  district. — Catocata 
fraxini,  L.,  was  taken  in  a  house  at  Ciive  Vale,  in  the  outskirts  of  Hastings,  by  Mr. 
Langdon  on  the  evening  of  September  25th  ;  it  is  a  rather  worn  specimen.  C.  sponsa, 
L.,  was  captured  at  sugar  at  Ewhurst,  in  Sussex,  by  Mr.  W.  Esam  on  August  8lh  ;  a 
very  nice  specimen.  Besides  this  species  Mr.  Esam  took  at  Ewhurst,  about  the 
same  date,  Epunda  ^tulenta,  Bork.,  and  Psoricoptera  gibbosella,  Zell.  Colias 
Edusa,  var.  Jlelice,  was  taken  near  Hastings  early  in  Sepbember. —  lu. 
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Colias  Ednsa  at  Caterham,  Sfc. — I  was  at  Deal  in  the  beginning  of  July  and 
observed  a  <J  C  Edusa  there,  and  at  Caterham  in  August  and  September  the  species 
was  common.  I  could  have  taken  twenty  without  any  trouble.  There  were  about 
twice  as  many  <?  as  ?  . — A.  Lotell  Keats,  Caterham  :  September  2Zrd,  1895. 

Orapta  c-album  and  Sphinx  convolvuli  near  Dover. — Adjudicating  to-day  upon 
the  Natural  History  collections  made  by  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Murray,  of  St.  Clare, 
Upper  Walmer,  I  noticed  a  fine  female  example  of  Orapta  c-album,  caught  in  the 
grounds  last  week.  This  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  apart  from  the  isolated  specimen 
taken  here  by  me  last  autumn,  our  latest  records  of  this  butterfly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood have  all  pointed  to  Walmer  as  the  local  head-quarters.  Another  collection 
had  in  it  a  Sphinx  ooniwlvuli,  a  species  not  uncommon  with  us  this  year,  as  I  have 
heard  of  upwards  of  a  dozen  specimens  taken  near  Dover.  The  forerunner  of  these 
was  brouglit  into  Mr.  Gray's  shop  by  a  fisherman  of  a  deep  sea  trawler  ;  it  flew 
aboard  the  smack  full  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  land  in  the  North  Sea,  towards 
the  end  of  August. — Sydney  Webb,  Maidstone  House,  Dover  :   October  2nd,  1895. 

Charocampa  celerio  at  Dover  :  correction  of  an  error. — It  was  owing  to  a  slip 
of  the  pen  that  the  name  Deilephila  livornica  was  applied  to  the  insect  found  at 
Dover  recorded  at  p.  241  ante.     It  should  have  been  C.  celerio. — Id. 

Protective  odour  in  Cori/cia  tami'nata. — In  the  early  part  of  the  past  summer 
my  son  captured  at  Caterham  a  Corycia  taminata  (?),  which  he  boxed  in  the 
ordinary  way.  On  our  arrival  home  and  proceeding  to  examine  our  captures,  we 
were  both  struck  by  the  filthy  smell  emitted  by  the  insect,  reminding  us  of  an  un- 
usually "  strong  "  Chryaopa  in  full  blast.  The  chip  box  smelt  for  hours  afterwards, 
whilst  the  stench  in  the  damp  box  in  which  it  was  temporarily  placed  made  the  box 
intolerable  until  thoroughly  aired.  We  are  all  in  the  habit  of  recognising  in  various 
Orders  of  insects  form  and  colour  as  evidences  of  protective  mimicry.  Is  not  the 
above  another  illustration  in  the  same  direction  ?  It  would,  I  think,  have  been  a 
particularly  enterprising  bat  or  nightjar  that  would  have  attempted  to  appropriate 
a  moth  whilst  emitting  so  disgusting  an  odour. — F.  LoTELL  Keays,  26,  Charles 
Street,  St.  Jaiues's,  S.W. :    October,  1895. 

[Has  any  other  observer  noticed  this  habit  in  C.  taminata  ?  The  specific  name 
is  suggestive,  but  we  think  this  is  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to  the  black  markings 
on  the  otherwise  spotless  white  fore-wings. — Eds.]. 

Mecostethus  grossus  in  Norfolk. — My  friend  Mr.  B.  Gr.  Rye,  while  collecting  in 
Norfolk  in  September  last,  came  across  this  species  in  some  numbers,  and  recognising 
that* it  was  not  one  of  our  commoner  species,  kept  two  or  three  specimens  for 
reference  ;  one  of  them,  a  very  fine  $  ,  he  has  kindly  added  to  my  collection.  The 
specimens  were  taken  by  sweeping  Myrica  gale. 

Previous  to  the  present  year  only  throe  specimens  seem  to  have  been  recorded 
from  Great  Britain  during  the  past  half  century,  one  of  them  having  been  taken 
some  years  since  in  Norfolk,  as  recorded   by   Mr.  Eland  Shaw  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol. 
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XXV,  p.  412)  ;  a  second  in  Kerry,  recorded  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Ridley  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
vol.  XX,  p.  215)  ;  and  tlie  third  at  Trstead  in  Norfolk  in  1892,  and  recorded  by  Mr. 
Eland  Shaw  {vide  Ent.,  vol.  xxv,  p.  294).  In  July,  1895,  it  occurred  in  abundance 
in  the  AVest  of  Ireland,  as  recorded  in  The  Irish  Naturalist,  vol.  iv,  pp.  228  and  258, 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Carpenter,  who  most  kindly  presented  me  with  a  pair. 

It  is  certainly  singular  that  a  species  hitherto  so  rare  with  us  should  turn  up  in 
numbers  both  in  England  and  Ireland  in  the  same  season. — C.  A.  Briggs,  55, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  :    October  2th,  1895. 


ituarn. 

Prof.  Charles  Valentine  Riley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Eon.  F.E.S.,  ^-c— The  sad  news 
of  Prof.  Riley's  death  came  to  us  as  a  shock.  It  occurred  at  Washington  on 
September  14th :  he  was  killed  instantaneously  by  a  fall  from  his  bicycle,  at  a 
time  when  (according  to  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a  friend  here  a  few  days  pre- 
viously) he  had  not  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  another  serious  accident  of  a 
different  nature. 

Prof.  Riley  was  born  at  Chelsea  on  Sept.  18th,  1843  ;  his  early  years  were  spent 
at  Walton-on-Thames,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  late  W.  C.  Hewitson^ 
and  it  is  just  possible  this  may  have  developed  his  taste  for  collecting  insects  and  also 
for  drawing  them,  which  latter  talent  conspicuously  helped  him  in  his  future  career. 
He  was  sent  to  school  in  France  and  in  Germany,  remaining  abroad  about  six  years. 
At  the  age  of  17  (or  probably  slightly  less)  some  real  or  imaginary  family  grievance 
caused  him — to  use  his  own  words — to  "run  away  from  home,"  and  he  emigrated 
to  America,  where  for  three  years  he  was  engaged  on  a  stock  farm  in  Illinois,  and 
acquired  and  showed  great  practical  knowledge.  For  a  short  time  he  seems  to 
have  been  occupied  at  Chicago  in  work  which  only  the  adaptability  of  his  cha- 
racter could  have  rendered  congenial  to  him.  Then  he  was  reporter  on  more  than 
one  newspaper,  and  especially  the  "  Prairie  Farmer,"  in  which  appeared  most 
of  his  early  writings.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  for  six  months  with  the 
134th  Illinois  Volunteers.  In  1868,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  B.  D.  Walsh,  he 
started  the  American  Entomologist.  A  second  vol.  (Mr.  Walsh  having  died  in  the 
meantime)  appeared  in  1870,  and  a  third  in  1880.  In  1868  he  accepted  the  position 
of  State  Entomologist  for  Missouri,  and  the  nine  Annual  Reports  (now  very  rare) 
published  during  his  tenure  of  office  proved  (if  proof  were  needed)  the  remarkable 
thoroughness  of  his  work,  his  originality  in  devising  mechanical  means  for  distribu- 
ting the  remedial  agents  he  adopted,  and  his  great  skill  as  an  artist :  these  Reports 
drew  forth  the  highest  encomiums  all  over  the  world.  Having  mentioned  remedial 
agents,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  "  Paris  Green  "  and  "  Kerosene  Emulsion  " 
are  two  of  the  special  adaptations  of  Riley,  and  tliat  tiie  manufacture  of  mechanical 
appliances  for  distributing  them,  and  others,  has  become  an  industry  in  itself  in  the 
States,  and  to  a  less  extent  elsewhere. 

Here  we  must  leave  any  detailed  notice  of  his  subsequent  career.  In  1877  he 
was  the  head  of  a  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  case  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Locust,  and  in  1878  and  from  1881  to  1894  he  was  Government  Entomologist  to  the 
United  States,  with  a  large  staff  of  assistants,  during  which  time  he  published  Annual 
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Reports,  wrote  many  of  the  Bulletins,  and  established  the  journal  known  as  "  Insect 
Life,"  which  he  edited  to  the  end  of  vol.  vi  in  1894  (a  seventh  and  last  vol.,  edited 
by  Mr.  Howard,  has  since  appeared).  In  189i,  worried  by  official  parsimony  and 
other  matters  (consequent  on  a  deficient  Government  Treasury),  he  sent  in  his 
resignation.  It  is  said  to  be  an  open  secret  that  this  step  was  to  some  extent  diplo- 
matic :  be  that  as  it  may,  his  resignation  was  accepted,  and  he  found  time  (of  short 
duration,  alas  !)  in  his  capacity  of  Hon.  Curator  of  the  Entomological  Collections  of 
the  U.  S.  National  Museum  (to  which  he  had  presented  his  own  very  extensive  collec- 
tions) to  commence  scientific  systematic  work,  to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward. 
No  doubt  his  health  had  also  suffered  greatly,  and  he  needed  rest :  this  was  plainly 
evident  from  his  jaded  appearance  when  in  England  last  summer. 

Many  years  ago  Riley  married  a  lady  of  Danish  extraction,  who  with  several 
children  survives  him  :  the  main  object  of  his  recent  visit  to  Europe  was  to 
bring  his  two  daughters  to  school  in  France.  At  that  time,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, he  more  than  once  confided  to  the  writer  of  this  notice  his  intention  of 
settling  once  moi-e  in  England,  near  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  if  he  could  satis- 
factorily dispose  of  his  property  in  America. 

Riley  was  nothing  if  not  original.  For  his  suggestions  as  to  reviving  the 
etiolated  French  Vineyards  by  using  certain  American  Fhi/Uoxera-prooi  stocko  ou 
which  to  graft,  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  French  Grovernment ;  subsequently 
he  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition  of 
1889.  His  services  in  connection  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust,  the  Cotton 
Worm,  and  the  Australian  Icerya,  are  too  well  known  to  need  detail :  but  in  this 
latter  case  he  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  introducing  from 
abroad  the  insect  enemies  that  help  to  check  the  ravages  of  an  imported  species  in  its 
native  country.  There  was  probably  only  one  real ^aico  in  his  career.  The  rapid 
spread  of  the  Colorado  Beetle  induced  him  to  predict  its  speedy  appearance  in 
Europe,  and  this  created  what  amounted  to  a  panic  on  tliis  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  Colorado  Beetle  disappointed  him  by  not  acting  up  to  his  anticipations,  and 
somehow  or  other  we  hear  next  to  nothing  of  it  now  in  the  States. 

Prof.  Riley  was  elected  Hon.  Fellow  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London 
in  1889  ;  he  was  also  Hon.  Fellow  of  our  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  of  most 
of  the  leading  Entomological  Societies  on  the  Continent. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Hope  Professor- 
ship at  Oxford  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Prof.  Westwood  (who  had  specially 
notified  his  wish  that  Riley  should  succeed  him),  but  was  too  late  in  the  field. — 
R.  McLachlan. 

Major  John  Nathaniel  Still,  F.E.S.,  died  very  suddenly  on  September  23rd, 
whilst  playing  golf  on  the  links  at  Whitchurch,  Tavistock,  aged  47.  He  came  of  a 
Devonshire  family,  and  was  the  sou  of  Mr.  John  T.  Still,  late  of  Castlehill,  Axmins- 
ter,  and  Mountfield,  Musbury.  He  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  the  2oth  Regiment 
(King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers)  in  June,  1867,  and  resigned  in  1873,  but  subse- 
quently became  attached  to  the  Royal  Wiltshire  Regiment,  and  retired  with  the 
rank  of  Major  in  1886.  After  his  retirement  his  early  love  of  Entomology  re-asserted 
itself,  and  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  exploring  Dartmoor  and   other  parts  of 
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Devon,  making  noteworthy  discoveries  (especially  in  Lepidoptera),  and  acquiring  a 
host  of  entomological  friends  and  correspondents,  prominent  amongst  whom  was 
Mr.  Bignell,  of  Stonehouse,  to  whom  "  beginners  "  never  apply  in  vain  for  informa- 
tion and  guidance,  and  of  whom,  as  we  are  informed  by  his  widow,  he  always  spoke 
as  his  mentor.     lie  joined  the  Entomological  Society  of  London  in  1891. 


f  oqicties. 

The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society: 
September  26th,  1895.— T.  W.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  referred  tj  the  great  loss  the  Society  had  sustained  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Tugwell,  and  Mr.  Adkin  proposed  and  Mr.  Tutt  seconded  that  a 
letter  of  condolence  and  sympathy  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Tugwell. 

Mr.  Adkin  exhibited  specimens  of  Spilosoma  menthastri,  Esp.,  from  Morayshire, 
of  which  the  fore-wings  were  a  rich  dark  brown  in  colour,  and  a  specimen  of  Carpo- 
capsa  pomonella,  L.,  bred  from  a  walnut ;  Mr.  West,  of  Greenwich,  had  also  bred 
the  species  from  chestnut.  Mr.  South,  a  short  series  of  Xayithia  falvago,  L.,  from 
Macclesfield,  representative  of  a  large  number  bred  this  year  ;  \&r.flavescens  occurred 
about  one  in  twenty,  but  the  flaoago  form  was  very  rare.  Mr.  Oldham,  a  series  of 
Lyccena  hellargiis,  Rott.,  from  Folkestone,  showing  considerable  blue  coloration  in 
the  females.  Mr.  Tutt,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Massey,  a  long  series  of  Lyccena  JEgon, 
SchifE.,  from  Westmoreland,  the  males  showing  both  tinted  forms  and  the  females 
most  beautifully  suffused  with  blue  ;  long  series  of  both  the  tucens  and  paludis 
forms  of  Hydrcecia  nictitans,  Bork.,  from  Warrington,  but  stated  that  the  two  forms 
were  not  taken  together;  long  series  of  Orthosia  siispeeta,  Hb.,  from  Warrington, 
showing  nearly  all  forms  but  the  type ;  and  a  short  series  of  Celcena  Haworthii, 
Curt.,  showing  exceedingly  well  marked  dimorphism.  Mr.  Turner,  specimens  of 
Calopteryx  Virgo,  L.,  from  Horsham,  two  specimens  of  Chcerocampa  celerio,  L., 
from  an  old  collection  made  near  ShefBeld  many  years  ago,  and  a  specimen  of  Lyccena 
JcarMS,  Roti.,  from  Clandon,  having  the  subraarginal  row  of  spots  on  the  under-sides 
of  the  fore-wings  prolonged  into  dashes. 

It  was  resolved  to  instruct  the  Council  to  request  each  Member  to  forward  his 
photograph  for  insertion  in  the  Society's  album. 

October  lOth,  1895.— The  President  in  the  Chair.  ^  ■ 

Mr.  Henry  Tunaley,  F.E.S.,  30,  Fairmount  Koad,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W.,  was 
elected  a  Member. 

Mr.  McArthur  exhibited  specimens  he  had  taken  this  year  in  the  Orkneys,  viz., 
a  series  of  Thera  juniperala,'L.,'v;ii\\  the  ground-colour  much  whiter,  while  the  dark 
markings  were  intensified  and  somewhat  extended  ;  two  almost  white  specimens  of 
Melanippe  montanata,  Bork.  ;  three  fine  varieties  of  Nemeophila  plantaginis,  L.,  one 
having  much  darker  hind-wings,  while  another  had  yellowish-red  hind-wings  with 
fewer  dark  markings  ;  and  var.  sedi,  Om.,  and  var.  luneburgensis,  Frr.,  of  Aporophyla 
lutulenta,  Bork.  Mr.  Winkley,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Ealing,  specimens 
of  a  second  brood  of  Argynnis  Selene,  Schiff.,  from  Abbott's  Wood,  also  a  beautiful 
under-side  var.  of  Lyccena  bellargus,  Rott.,  from  Eastbourne,  having  a  very  light 
ground,  a  blue  base,  and  many  of  the  usual  dark  markings  obliterated  while  others 
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were  extended.  Mr.  Oldham,  series  of  Odonestis  potataria,  L.,  bred  from  Cambs., 
three  males  being  of  the  female  coloration  ;  also  Colias  Edusa,  Fb.,  one  Leucania 
albipuncta,  Fb.,  and  suffused  red  Phlogophora  meticulosa,  L.,  from  Folkestone,  and 
black  forms  of  Xylophasia  polyodon,  L.,  from  Woodford.  Mr.  E..  Adkin,  a  very 
beautiful  series  of  Noctua  depuncta,  L.,  from  Morayshire.  Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  a  bred 
series  of  Xanthia  fulvago,  L.,  from  Surrey,  including  var.  flavescens,  Esp.,  and  the 
dark  yellow  form  ;  a  series  of  Epinephele  ki/peranthus,  L.,  fi-om  Chattenden,  in- 
cluding Tar.  Arete,  Miill.,  and  an  intermediate  form  ;  specimens  of  Silphi  quadri- 
punctata,  L.,  from  the  New  Forest,  and  a  dark  variety  of  the  same  species  from 
Chattenden ;  and  a  specimen  of  Crioceris  merdigera,  F.,  from  the  same  locality. 
A  discussion  ensued  upon  the  occurrence  of  Colias  Edusa,  Fb.,  this  season,  and  Mr. 
Winkley  stated  that  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Ealing,  had  taken  seventeen  specimens  at 
Eastbourne  and  had  already  bred  seventy-eight  from  the  ova  laid. — H.  J.  Turner, 
Hon.  Secretary. 


Entomological  Society  of  London  :  October  2nd,  1895. — Prof.  Raphael 
Meldola,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  George  H.  Carpenter,  B.Sc,  of  the  Science  and  Art  Museum,  Dublin  ; 
and  Herr  Paul  Krantz,  of  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa ;  were  elected  Fellows 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bradley,  of  Birmingham,  the  speci- 
mens of  Diptera  attacked  by  an  entomophthorous  fungus  of  the  genus  Empusa,  of 
which  an  account  had  recently  appeared  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  August,  1895,  p.  178. 
Mr.  H.  Tunaley  exhibited  specimens  of  Lohophora  viretata  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Birmingham.  Specimens  of  the  green  dark  form  were  shown  in  their  natural 
positions  on  the  bark,  and  specimens  of  the  yellow  form  were  shown  on  leaves  on 
which  they  rested.  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt  exhibited,  for  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Chichester,  cases 
formed  by  a  Lepidopterous  insect  received  from  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  which  he 
said  he  recognised  as  being  either  identical  with,  or  closely  allied  to,  Thyridopteryx 
ephemerceformis,  which  did  great  damage  to  many  orchard  and  forest  trees  in  North 
America.  Mr.  Tutt  also  exhibited  a  series  of  Lyccena  ^gon  captured  by  Mr.  Massey, 
of  Didsbury,  on  the  mosses  in  Westmoreland.  The  males  were  remarkable  in  bearing 
two  very  distinct  shades  of  colour.  The  females  also  differed  considerably  from  the 
form  occurring  in  the  south  of  England.  He  also  exhibited  a  long  series  of 
HydrcBcia  lucens,  captured  in  the  mosses  near  Warrington,  and  for  comparison  a 
series  of  HydrcBcia  paludis,  and  he  read  notes  on  the  various  specimens  exhibited. 
Dr.  Fritz  Miiller  communicated  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Contributions  towai'ds  the 
history  of  a  new  form  of  larvae  of  Psychodidce  {Diptera)  from  Brazil."  Baron 
Osten  Sacken  communicated  a  paper,  supplemental  to  the  preceding  one,  entitled, 
"  Remarks  on  the  homologies  and  differences  between  the  first  stages  of  Pericoma 
and  those  of  the  new  Brazilian  species."  The  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton  also  contributed 
some  supplementary  notes  to  Dr.  Fritz  Miiller's  paper.  Lord  Walsingham  read  a 
paper,  entitled,  "New  Species  of  North  American  TortricidcB."  In  this  paper 
twenty-nine  species  were  dealt  with,  of  which  twenty-six  were  described  as  new, 
from  Florida,  California,  N.  Carolina,  Arizona,  and  Colorado.  The  paper  also 
included  certain  corrections  made  by  the  author  in  the  nomenclature  of  genera. — 
David  Sharp,  Acting  Secretary. 
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REMARKS   ON    SCOPARIA    BASISTRIGALIS,   Knaogs. 
BY   B.   A.    BOWER,   F.E.S. 

A  comparatively  short  series  of  the  above  species,  which  I 
exhibited  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Loudon  held 
last  March,  having  apparently  interested  several  of  the  Lepidopterists 
present,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  few  remarks  upon  the  insect. 

The  shape  of  this  species  will  always  distinguish  it  from  nmbigiialis, 
its  fore-wings  though  narrow  close  to  the  base,  being  decidedly  broader 
than  in  that  species,  with  a  greatly  arched  costa — especially  so  in  the 
females.  And  again,  the  time  of  its  occurring  would  tend  to  prove  it 
distinct,  as  although  there  is  actually  no  definite  period  between  its 
emergence  and  the  disappearance  of  ainbigualis,  the  latter  has  become 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers  and  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  before 
hasistrigalis  puts  in  an  appearance.  Added  to  which  any  one  having 
seen  the  species  in  nature  cannot  but  have  been  struck  with  the 
peculiarly  robust  look  of  the  insect— due  to  the  width  of  the  united 
fore-wings — when  at  rest  on  palings  or  tree-trunks,  in  which  position 
some  of  the  aberrations  assimilate  in  a  wonderful  manner  with  their 
surroundings.  For  instance,  an  exceptionally  dark  specimen  on  a 
tarred  fence,  or  a  silvery-grey  one  on  a  lichen-covered  tree-trunk. 

The  moths  are  not  uncommon  in  one  or  two  woods  in  Kent,  but 
in  these  are  restricted  to  a  very  small  area,  and  even  then  show  a 
marked  partiality  for  certain  trees,  though  to  all  appearances  these  are 
similar  to  the  rest  in  every  respect. 

Hitherto  efforts  to  obtain  larvae  of  this  moth  have  been  fruitless 
and  I  think  I  have  proved  it  not  to  be  a  moss-feeder,  as  the 
experiment  of  placing  a  number  of  females  in  pots  of  growing  moss, 
resulted  in  complete  failure ;  whereas  S.  cratcegalis  and  S.  mercurella 
so  treated,  breed  freely. 

I  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  Entomologists  that  this  is  only 
a  local  form  of  ambigualis,  and  that  the  variation  is  solely  due  to  more 
succulent  food-plant  or  damp  situation.  Now  this  surmise  might 
hold  good  in  the  case  of  the  exceptionally  dark  specimens,  but 
unfortunately  for  this  reasoning,  there  are  also  the  light  ones 
occurring  with  them  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  indeed  the  situation 
where  I  find  it  most  commonly  is  abnormally  dry,  as  may  readily  be 
conceived  when  it  is  stated  that  the  district  is  a  sandy  one,  with  a 
sub-soil  of  chalk. 

Appended  are  brief  descriptions  of  a  few  of  the  most  pronounced 
aberrations  in  my  cabinet,  though  they  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
great  range  of  variation  exhibited  in  the  lengthy  series  of  about  fil'ty 
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examples.  One  or  two  wholly  suffused  from  base  to  apex  with  dark 
smoky-grey  ;  others  with  the  lines  and  stigmata  strongly  blackened, 
and  extremely  conspicuous  ;  others  having  the  whole  central  space 
from  first  to  second  line  suffused  with  blackish,  in  which  the  usual 
markings  are  deep  velvety-black  ;  or  the  central  space  is  so  smoothly 
and  deeply  clouded  with  velvety-black  that  the  stigmata  are  hidden. 
Of  these  some  have  the  white  transverse  lines  brightly  white,  others 
have  them  less  distinct,  or  clouded  with  grey ;  most  of  these  have  the 
marginal  space  outside  the  second  line  clouded  with  dark  grey  or 
black,  but  in  one  specimen  this  space  is  whitish-grey,  which,  with  the 
black  central  space,  gives  the  insect  a  most  peculiar  appearance.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  typical  pale  specimens  are  of  a  lovely 
pale  silvery-grey. 

Lee:    October  10th,  1895. 


NOTE   ON   THE   FIRST   LARVAL   STAGE    OF   STAUROPUS  FAGI. 
BY   THE   LATE  W.   H.    TUGWELL. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Barnes,  who  most  kindly  sent  me  on  May  21st  a 
living  female  S.  fagi  (of  the  melanic  form),  which  he  had  found  in 
the  Beech  Wood  near  Heading,  I  have  been  enabled  to  closely  study 
the  earlier  life  of  this  most  curious  and  interesting  larva.  When 
found,  the  moth  had  evidently  deposited  a  good  many  of  her  ova,  for 
during  the  seven  days  I  had  her  alive,  she  only  laid  40  more,  and  the 
last  six  of  these  proved  infertile,  or  so  weak,  that  although  they 
changed  colour  they  failed  to  hatch.  The  eggs,  when  first  laid,  are  of 
a  hemispherical  form,  flattened  beneath,  of  a  pale  cream-colour  ;  about 
the  seventh  day,  a  central  depression,  and  a  round  dark  spot  are 
developed ;  gradually  the  whole  area  becomes  of  a  dull  plum-colour, 
and  about  the  10th  day,  they  hatch.  The  young  larvae  are  singularly 
ant-like  in  appearance,  their  long  legs  and  curious  anal  appendages 
seem  ever  in  motion,  which  makes  them  look  very  large  for  larvae  just 
out  of  the  shell.  This  egg-shell  is  to  them  a  most  important  item,  as 
on  it  alone  they  feed  until  after  the  first  moult.  Of  this  I  most 
thoroughly  assured  myself,  as  being  an  invalid  and  confined  to  my 
room,  time  was  no  object  to  me,  and  I  could  and  did  watch  these 
curious  little  creatures  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day.  1  watched 
them  eat  a  hole  in  their  egg-shell  out  of  which  they  crawled,  then 
stretching  themselves  they  soon  evinced  considerable  activity,  movinsr 
their  long  legs  and  caudal  appendages,  with  a  nprvous  jerky  motion; 
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they  would  start  oft"  as  if  they  were  going  to  walk  away,  but  it  would 
only  be  for  an  inch  or  so,  when  they  would  rapidly  return  and  then 
repeat  this  sort  of  thing  in  various  directions,  but  never  leaving  the 
all-important  egg-shell;  they  would  nibble  a  bit  of  this  food,  which 
seemed  a  tough  morsel  for  the  jaws  of  the  young  larva.  Some  would 
eat  the  whole  shell,  others  less,  but  for  the  first  few  hours  they  seemed 
to  mount  guard  over  this  food,  and  should  perchance  another  larva 
come  within  touch,  they  went  for  it,  fighting  vigorously  to  drive  away 
the  intruder.  But  should  the  young  larva  be  driven  away  before  it 
had  finished  its  first  and  only  meal,  say  two  or  three  hours  from  the 
time  of  hatching  and  eating  its  shell,  the  result  was  death  to  the 
vanquished,  as  I  never  could  get  them  to  eat  any  other  egg-shell  than 
their  own.  I  tried  several,  but  I  never  saw  them  eat  save  their  own 
egg-shell,  and  I  never  saw  them  eat  after  their  first  meal  until  the  first 
change  of  skin,  which  took  place  about  the  7th  day  after  hatching.  I 
gave  them  leaves  of  oak  and  beech,  but  although  I  watched  them  most 
closely,  they  were  never  touched.  It  is  of  course  common  for  many 
larva)  to  eat  their  own  egg-shell,  but  I  never  met  with  any  otherwhere 
the  one  meal  sufficed  to  satisfy  them  until  after  the  first  change  of 
skin.  This  fact  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  quite  unique.  The  usual  changes 
of  skin,  and  pupation,  have  been  most  fully  and  ably  given  in  the 
posthumous  work,  "  The  larvae  of  British  Butterflies  and  Moths,"  by 
the  late  Mr.  Buckler.  But  this  feature  is  there  only  mentioned  in  a 
foot-note  (Vol.  ii,  p.  66)  by  Mr  Stainton,  containing  an  extract  from 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Doubleday  to  Mr.  Buckler.  The  foregoing  notes 
fully  confirm  Mr.  Doubleday's  statement. 

Lewisliam  Road,  Greenwich  : 
September,  1895. 


FURTHER   NOTES   ON   FUME  A   BETULINA,   Zellek. 
BY    ClIAS.    a.    BARRETT,    F.E.S. 

My  recent  notes  on  the  Psychidce  have  already  borne  fruit !  My 
friend  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher  has  been  at  work  in  the  New  Forest, 
and  has  found  cases  of  Fumea  befulina,  Z.,  which  have  produced,  in 
very  small  numbers,  imagines  of  both  sexes.  He  sent  up  females 
alive,  with  their  cases.  The  female  proves  to  be  unlike  those  of  F. 
ruhoricolella  and  intermediella  in  that  it  is  not  curved  into  a  semicircle, 
nor  tapered  off  behind.  It  is  very  plump,  and  hardly  bent,  but  almost 
barrel-shaped  ;  head  shining,  black-brown,  with  antennae  very  slender, 
rather  beaded,  drooping,  and  of  a  brown  colour ;  the  rest  of  the  head 
a  mere  horny   mask,   having  indications  of    the  form  of  the  mouth 
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organs,  but  apparently  without  actual  structure.  Thorax  covered  with 
a  black-brown  shining  plate,  like  that  of  a  larva  ;  legs  rather  long, 
slender,  with  strongly  hooked  feet,  with  which  it  clings  tightly  to  the 
case;  body  pinkish-white,  thinly  covered  with  dark  grey  scales,  except 
at  the  segmental  divisions,  which  are  naked  ;  anal  extremity  bluntly 
terminated  and  broad  (like  the  head  of  a  barrel),  having  a  dense 
circlet  of  long  brownish-white  scales;  ovipositor  brownish-white, 
telescopic,  and  when  fully  extended,  as  long  as  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  creature,  but  usually  so  far  withdrawn  in  its  three  long  joints 
that  only  a  small  horny  point  projects  from  the  lower  portion  of  the 
obtuse  anal  segment. 

From  the  examination  of  a  perfectly  fresh  male  also  sent,  it 
appears  that  the  description  already  given  is  incomplete,  since  the 
surface  of  the  fore-wings  is  neatly,  though  very  obscurely,  reticulated 
all  over  with  faintly  blacker  cross  lines,  and  a  large,  slightly  blacker, 
spot  shows  itself  at  the  end  of  the  discal  cell.  These  markings  are 
not  visible  in  specimens  which  have  become  a  little  faded  in  the 
cabinet.  The  cases,  as  usual,  were  blackish,  moderately  erect,  slightly 
constricted  at  each  end,  and  with  minute  bits  of  dead  leaf  or  bark 
scattered  over  their  sui'face.  The  moths  emerged  in  June  and  the 
beginning  of  July. 

39,  Linden  Grove,  Nutihead,  S.E.  : 
October,  1895. 


ON   THE   LAKVA   OF   MAMESTRA   ANCEPS,   Hub.,   INFESTA,  Tk. 
BY    CHAS.    G.    BAEEETT,    P.E.S. 

When  conversing  with  my  friend  Mr.  John  Gardner  at  Hartle- 
pool some  months  ago,  he  called  my  attention  to  the  absence,  in  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Buckler's  great  work  on  the  larvae  of  British  Butterflies 
and  Moths,  of  any  figure  of,  or  reference  to,  the  larva  of  Mamestra 
anceps,  Hiib.,  an  omission  the  more  remarkable  since  the  insect  is 
tolerably  common  in  many  parts  of  England,  both  inland  and  on  the 
coast,  and  in  some  districts  abundant.  IMr.  Gardner,  thinking  it 
desirable  that  such  small  amount  of  knowledge  as  Mr.  Buckler  seems 
to  have  possessed  of  this  larva  should  be  placed  on  record,  searched 
for  and  subsequently  sent  me  a  letter  to  himself  from  Mr.  Buckler 
on  the  subject,  with  permission  to  make  it  public.  Mr.  Buckler  says  : — 
"  I  have  reason  to  know  that  it  is  rather  tapering  at  each  end.  It 
cannot  be  very  much  unlike  that  of  Apamea  basilinea  I  am  disposed  to 
, think,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Parish  Clerk  having  picked  up, 
in  a   field,  a  larva,  some  years  ago,   which  he  took  to  the  Rev.  H. 
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Harper  Crewe,  who  from  it  bred  a  specimen  of   M.   anceps.      Tlie 

following  year  both  he  and  his  clerk  looked  for  and  found  what  they 

thought  was  another  larva  of    the  same  species,  but  1    bred    only 

basilinea  from  it.     Subsequent  researches  by  thorn  again  brought  me 

only  basilinea. 

"Now,  I  must  tell  you  that  since  then,  thougli    many  years   ago, 

Mr.  Robson,  of  Hartlepool,  sent  me  several  larva;,  which  he  said  were 

anceps,  reared   from  the  eQ,g  on  garden   lettuce.     They  were  about 

three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  when  they  came  to  me,  and  eventually 

grew  to  be  an  inch  and  half  long  on  the  same  sort  of  food,  which  ever 

since  I  repented  giving  them,  for  it  relaxed  them  too  much  and  several 

died  ;  one  only  going  to  earth  in  November,  but  no  moth  ever  resulted 

from   it.     Therefore,   without  this  proof  of  identity  I  was  not  sure 

what  species  it  was  I  had  figured — for  I  took,  I  think,  two  figures — 

and  certainly  I  have  never  in  all  the  years  that  have  since  passed  seen 

a  similar  larva.     There  was,  however,  as  I  noticed  at  the  time  I  was 

drawing  its  figure,  something  that  reminded  me  of  Hadena  dentina,  and 

this,  if  I  remember   right,   consisted  of    black  dashes  just  along  the 

upper  edge  of  the   paler  but  obscure  subdorsal  line,  though  in  other 

respects  it  was   different  from  deiitina,  besides  it  greater  size.     Ever 

since,  the  figure  or  figures  have  remained  among  the  unknown  ;  but  I 

must  hunt  it  up  and  refresh  my  memory.     Probably  the  larva  feeds 

on  grasses,  as  we  know  that  of  basilinea  does." 

"  Wm.   Bucklkr." 

"  Emsworth  :    October  1th,  1882." 

I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  these  observations, 
and  that  these  figures,  which  are  doubtless  still  extant,  do  represent 
the  larva  of  Mamestra  anceps. 

The  only  description  of  the  larva  of  this  species  upon  which  1 
can  lay  my  hand  is  that  reproduced  by  Hoffmann  under  the  name 
sordida,  Bkh.,  infesta,  Tr. 

"  Larva  pale  brown,  with  an  obscure  darker  dorsal  stripe  and  two  similar  side 
stripes  on  each  side  of  it ;  four  black  spots  on  each  segment ;  under  the  side  stripes 
on  each  segment,  at  the  back,  a  more  oblique  darker  streak  ;  head,  dorsal  plate,  and 
anal  flap  black-brown.  Lives  in  March  and  April  on  grasses,  concealed  in  the  day 
time,  and  undergoing  its  transformation  to  a  pupa  in  the  earth  ;  emerging  in  July 
and  August  "  (Bkh.,  4,  578). 

The  time  of  emergence  here  stated  seems  rather  late,  but  in  other 
respects  the  description  seems  tolerably  suitable  to  the  larvae  partially 
reared  by  Mr.  Buckler.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  suflicient  reason 
why  the  larva  of  so  familiar  a  species  should  not  be  clearly  made 
known  and  fully  described  in  this  country. 

39,  Linden  Grove,  Nunhead,  S.E.  : 
October  \Uh,  1895. 
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TERAS   CONTAMINANA  :    AN   UNEXPECTED   APRICOT-PEST. 
BY    CHAS.    G.    BARRETT,    F.E.S. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  May  I  received  from  the  Rev.  H.  S. 
Gorham,  of  Shirley  Warren,  Southampton,  a  partially  grown  apricot 
fruit  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  into  which  a  deep  hole  had  been  eaten 
by  a  Tortrix  larva,  also  sent,  with  a  similar  larva  found  feeding  on  the 
apricot  leaves.  Mr.  Gorham  explained  that  he  had  received  them  from 
a  gardener,  who  had  discovered  the  mischief  in  progress  among  his 
apricots,  and  was  anxious  to  identify  his  enemy.  I  noted  a  description 
of  these  larvae — though  they  looked  familiar — they  were  quite  alike, 
and  I  fully  subscribed  to  an  opinion  put  forward  by  Mr.  Gorham  that 
they  would  produce  nothing  more  unusual  than  Tortrix  ribeana. 

"  Larva  active  and  lively  ;  bright  pea-green,  slightly  paler  at  the  sides,  and  with 
the  wrinkled  lateral  fold  rather  pale  ;  incisions  of  segments  also  very  narrowly  paler  ; 
dorsal  vessel  deeper  green  ;  dorsal  line  very  slender,  but  expanding  toward  the 
hinder  end  ;  spots  shining,  but  not  otherwise  distinguishable,  with  single  rather  long 
hairs;  head  dull  chestnut-brown,  labrum  whitish,  jaws  blackish  ;  dorsal  plate  light 
brown,  tinged  with  green  ;  anal  plate  of  the  bright  green  ground-colour ;  legs 
black  ;   prolegs  green." 

Both  larvae  seemed  equally  to  relish  the  unripe  apricot  while  it 
remained  fresh,  and  both  very  soon  spun  exceedingly  tight  cocoons,  and 
therein  assumed  the  pupa  state.  But,  much  to  my  surprise,  July  and 
August  passed  without  the  production  of  the  perfect  insects,  and  also 
a  part  of  September,  and  then  appeared  two  Teras  contaminana.  This, 
I  confess,  was  a  surprise.  Teras  contaminana,  as  a  larva,  is  most 
familiar  on  leaves  of  hawthorn,  blackthorn,  and  all  manner  of  fruit 
trees,  but  never  in  my  experience  feeding  on  the  fruit ;  and  always  of 
a  more  yellow-green  colour,  and  flatter  shape,  so  that  very  little 
resemblance  appeared  in  the  present  larvae,  and  I  can  only  suppose 
that  the  more  succulent  food  to  which  they  had  taken  rendered  them 
more  plump  and  of  a  brighter  green.  Possibly  the  heat  of  the  weather 
caused  some  dryness  in  the  apricot  leaves,  and  induced  the  larvae  to 
penetrate  the  more  juicy  fruit,  but  this  is  not,  I  feel  sure,  a  confirmed 
habit,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  gardeners  are  not  subjected 
to  the  attacks  of  a  nev^"^  permanent  pest.  Pupae  sent  from  the  same 
trees  to  Mr.  Gorham  produced  Tortrix  pyrastrann  {Podana),  hut  there 
seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  these  had  fed  as  larvse  on  the  fruit. 

39,  Linden  Grove,  Nunhead,  SE.  : 
October,  1895. 
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Further  captures  of  Lepidoptera  at  Enniakillen,  Ireland.  — Since  my  last 
notice  (cf.  ante  p.  24)  I  have  met  with  the  foUovi  ing  species  in  the  Eniiiskillcn 
district  -.—Ptilodontis  palpina,a  few  from  dug  pupte.  Ourapteryx  samhucata,  never 
seen  in  imago  state,  bred  from  larvse  on  ivy.  Phigalla  pilosarla,  bred  from  dug 
pupae.  Hibernia  rupicapraria,  aurantiaria  and  defoliaria,  and  Cheimatohia  Irumata, 
plentiful  in  larval  state  ;  bred.  Eupithecia  togata,  one  only,  taken  a  considerable 
distance  from  firs ;  pumilata,  bred  from  dug  pupce.  Cymatophora  or  and  duplaris, 
scarce.  Noctua  brunnea,  very  plentiful  at  sugar.  Tceniocampa  opima,  only  a  few  at 
sallows  ;  populeti,  recorded  in  previous  list  as  possible,  now  bred  and  verified  ;  cruda, 
bred  from  dug  pupae.  Cerastis  spadicea,  bred  from  dug  pupae.  Euplexia  lucipara, 
at  sugar,  never  seen  in  two  previous  years.  Panolis  piiilperda,  very  scarce,  at 
sallows.  Scoparia  angustea.  Arnphgsa  prodromana,  bred  from  sweet  gale.  Phloe- 
odes  immundana,  very  scarce.  Ephip piphora  ephippana.  Aplecta  herbida,  plentiful 
at  sugar. — C.  E.  Paeteidge  :   October  IQth,  1895. 

Xanthia  ocellaris  and  Xylina  Zinckenii  in  Suffolk. — On  September  7th,  I  took 
one  specimen  at  sugar,  and  on  the  I7th  a  second  at  light,  of  Xanthia  ocellaris. 
Referring  to  Mr.  Barrett's  note  on  this  species  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  for  April  last, 
I  find  that  these  specimens  closely  approach  his  description  of  a  continental  variety 
of  X.  ocellaris  at  South  Kensington.  Not  being  familiar  with  the  typical  ocellaris, 
I  cannot  judge  of  comparative  richness  of  colouring  in  the  varieties  ;  but  my  speci- 
mens are  without  the  dusky  bands  of  X.  gilvago,  and  the  hind-wings  are  paler  ;  the 
lines  are  as  in  X.  gilvagOy  but  the  row  of  darkish  spots  before  the  subterminal  line 
is  more  distinct,  that  is,  there  are  four  very  distinct  ones  in  the  central  part  of  the 
wing,  the  continuation  being  made  by  curved  lines,  one  reaching  the  apex,  and  the 
other  the  anal  angle.  The  apex  is  more  pointed  than  in  X.  gilvago,  and  the  renal 
stigma  has  a  distinct  white  dot  without  the  dark  grey  in  the  lower  part.  The  band 
between  the  inner  and  the  subterminal  lines,  though  paler  in  colour,  somewliat 
resembles  the  similarly  placed  band  in  Anchocelis  rufina,  being  of  equal  colouring 
throughout,  and  only  interrupted  by  the  white  nervures,  which  are  conspicuous  in 
these  specimens,  and  absent  in  X.  gilvago. 

On  September  30th  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  take  a  very  perfect  specimen  of 
Xylina  Zinckenii  here  in  my  own  grounds,  where  also  I  took  the  specimens  described 
above.  I  took  the  moth  off  sugar  on  the  trunk  of  an  oak  at  6.45  p.m.,  there  being 
a  bright  moon  at  the  time,  only  three  days  from  the  full,  and  an  east  wind.  A  rare 
capture  under  all  circumstances.  I  have  worked  at  sugar  regularly  since,  but  caniiot 
get  another  specimen. — John  H.  Hocking,  Copdock  Rectory,  Ipswich :  Novem- 
ber, 1895. 

Nephopteryx  angustellabred,^c. — I  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  the  breeding 
of  a  few  of  this  apparently  long-lost  species  :  I  can  find  no  record  of  it  since  1879, 
when  a  few  were  bred  by  Mr.  Porritt  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xvi,  65).  From  a  very  few 
larvae  taken  in  West  Surrey  feeding  in  the  fruit  of  the  common  spindle-tree  {Euony- 
mus  europcBus),  in  October,  1894,  I  bred  a  pair  early  last  June.  At  the  end  of  the 
past  summer  I  succeeded  in  finding  some  thirty  or  more  larvae,  and  in  September 
bred  a  short  series;  the  rest  are  now  lying  over  till  next  season.  I  had  never  seen 
Any  fresh  specimens  before,  and  was  rather  surprised  to  see  what  a  pretty  species  it 
was,  but  I  fancy  the  pink  tinge  on  the  upper  svings  will  not  be  permanent. 
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Dichrorampha  alpestrana,  H.-S. — I  have  taken  a  few  specimens  of  this  (appa- 
rently) very  local  species  in  its  old  locality .-Epping  Forest,  principally  at  rest  on  or  in 
the  immediiite  neighbourhood  of  its  food-plant,  Achillea  ptarmica. — A.  Thurnall, 
Stratford,  E. :  November  4fh,  1895. 

Hybrids  between  <J  Etinomos  alniaria  and  $  E.  angularia. — These  hybrids 
have  been  recently  bred  by  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Davis,  of  Dartford.  No  premeditated 
attempt  to  pair  the  parents  was  made.  A  ?  angularia,  which  emerged  from  pupa 
unusually  late  in  the  season,  paired  with  a  <J  alniaria,  which  happened  to  be  in  the 
same  breeding  cage ;  and  the  progeny  partake  of  the  characters  of  both  parents 
(which  unfortunately  have  not  been  preserved).  They  are  intermediate  in  size.  The 
more  pointed  fore-wings  and  the  mottled  appearance  of  them  (especially  in  the  ?  s), 
show  the  admixture  of  alniaria,  whilst  the  distinct  lines  on  the  fore-wings,  the  inner 
one  angulated,  and  the  pronounced  tooth-like  projection  midway  in  the  outline  of 
the  hind-wings,  show  their  affinity  to  angularia.  Some  of  the  males  are  of  a  rich 
orange  hue.  The  hybrids  have  been  paired,  but,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the 
ova  have  proved  infertile. — A.  B.  Earn,  Mount  Nod,  Greenhithe  :  Nov.  \Uh,  1895. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  in  the  larva  state  in  Dorset.  —  S.  convolvuH  seems  to 
have  been  rather  common  in  this  neighbourhood  lately,  as  three  specimens  of 
the  moth  have  been  bi-ought  to  me  in  a  more  or  less  damaged  state  by  children, 
and  also  two  larvae,  one  of  which  reached  me  on  October  5th,  and  is  still  above 
ground,  though  apparently  full-fed,  or  very  nearly  so;  the  other  a  few  days  more 
advanced,  went  down  about  October  3rd.  Both  were  found  by  people  digging 
potatoes  in  the  allotment  gardens,  where  Convolvulus  arvensis  is  a  common  weed, 
and  this  plant  continues  to  furnish  the  food  of  the  second  larva.  The  extreme  rarity 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  larva  in  this  country  makes  the  captures  interesting,  and  it 
is  also  curious  to  note  that  the  locality  suggested  in  Buckler's  Larvre,  vol.  ii,  p.  24 
viz.,  "  Potato  fields  in  soils  which  Convolvulus  arvensis  affects,"  exactly  coincides 
with  the  present  one,  though  the  connection  of  the  potatoes  is  not  necessary,  as  the 
weed  is  by  no  means  limited  to  potato  ground.  The  first  larvn  was  very  like  fig.  2b 
of  the  plate  in  Buckler's  Larvae,  the  second  a  little  lighter  in  colour;  the  latter  went 
down  yesterday,  October  loth.  It  is  perhaps  worth  recording  that  I  have  not  seen 
or  had  brought  to  me  as  usual  any  larvae  of  "S.  ligustri  this  year. — N.  M.  Richard- 
son, Weymouth:    October  \Cth,  1895. 

Didea  fasciaia,  Mcq. — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  record  the  capture  of  this 
rarity  last  season.  I  boxed  a  ?  from  an  Umbellifer  at  Holmwood,  Surrey,  on  June 
5th,  which  was  kindly  identified  for  me  by  Mr.  Austen.  This  is  apparently  the 
fourth  British  specimen.  I  may  also  record  Syrphus  tricinctus,  a  $  of  which  was 
taken  at  the  same  time  and  place  at  flowers  of   Veronica  chammdrys. 

I  met  with  a  single  (J  of  Merodon  equestris  on  the  Lea  Marshes  near  here  in 
August,  and  there  is  another  in  the  new  British  Collection  of  Diptera  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum  from  Hampstead  Heath,  so  this  pretty  Syrphid  may  now  be  con- 
sidered a  Metropolitan  insect.     In  this  connection  also  the  capture  of  Chilosia 
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gronsa    from    sallows   at    Edmonton,    in    April,    is    interesting. — F.    B.    Jennings, 
Meadow  Cottage,  Tanner's  End,  Upper  Edmonton,  N. :  November  Uh,  1895. 

[Growers  of  Narcissi,  &c.,  in  the  London  district  know  to  their  cost  that  M. 
equestris  lias  been  abundant  for  years  in  their  gardens. — Eds.] 

Insects  bred  from  a  dead  branch  of  maple  at  BJackheath. — In  the  early  part  of 
this  year  I  secured  a  large  portion  of  a  dead  branch  of  a  maple  tree  which  was  much 
riddled  with  insect  borings,  and  thinking  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  what 
species  of  insects  it  would  produce,  I  tied  it  up  in  a  large  muslin  bag  and  waited  for 
the  warm  weather  to  tempt  its  inmates  out.  These  began  to  appear  at  the  end  of 
April,  and  came  out  pretty  freely  after  a  time,  when  thinking  the  branch  lacked 
moisture  I  gave  it  a  bath,  which  process  I  fear  was  too  much  for  its  tenants,  as 
there  were  no  emergencies  afterwards.  Amongst  the  species  Mr.  Saunders  says  is 
one  specially  worthy  of  notice,  viz.,  Pemphredon  (Ceratophorus)  morio,  of  which 
five  examples  occurred  ;  this  is  one  of  our  rarest  Aculeate  Hymenoptera,  and  has 
not  been  recorded  (as  far  as  Mr.  Saunders  knows)  from  this  country  for  thirty  years 
or  more. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  species  observed: — Coleopteba — Ptilinus  pectini- 
cornis,  Anaspis  subtestacea  and  ru/ieollis,  Anthrenus  pimpinella,  Megatoma  undata 
(1),  Tiresias  serra  (2),  Omalium  vile;  Htmenoptera — Passalacus  corniger,  Pem- 
phredon luguhris,  P.  CCeratophorus)  morio,  Crabro  cephalotes  (I  should  think  as 
many  as  fifty),  Prosopis  communis,  Homalus  auratus,  Aphidins  avence,  Perifhous 
varius  ;  Diptera — Spilogaster  duplicata,  Lonchcea  vaginalis  (in  abundance). — 
Alfred  Beaumont,  The  Red  Cottage,  Blackheath:    October,  1895. 

Aculeate  Hymenoptera  in  Ireland.—  The  following  captures  are  probably  worthy 
of  record,  as  most  of  the  species  mentioned  have  not  been  previously  reported  from 
Ireland,  and  the  others  have  only  been  taken  very  sparingly,  but  the  Order  has  not 
hitherto  received  much  attention  in  this  country,  and  some  species  which  are  proba- 
bly not  very  uncommon  here  have,  until  lately,  escaped  observation.  This  is  the 
case  with  Vespa  austriaca,  Caelioxys  elongata,  and  others,  which  before  last  year 
were  regarded  as  rare  species.  C.  elongata  I  have  not  thought  worth  noticing,  es- 
pecially as  this  season  and  last  I  hare  found  it  very  generally  distributed,  and  the? 
not  uncommon.     I  have,  however,  only  taken  one  <J  . 

My  notes  refer  to  the  eastern  and  some  of  the  central  counties  only,  and  I 
believe  if  the  country  were  more  tlioroughly  worked,  many  species  now  unknown 
from  Ireland  would  be  found. 

Pompilus  rufipes — 1  took  a  ^  and  two  ?  at  Courtown,  Co.  Wexford,  in  August, 
1894;  this  year  I  have  looked  for  them  in  the  same  place  in  vain  ;  I  believe  they 
are  the  only  Irish  specimens.  Ammophila  hirsuta — I  took  $  and  $  about  two 
miles  north  of  Arklow,  Co.  Wicklow,  on  July  12th  last;  I  believe  this  is  the  only 
Irish  record.  Pemphredon  Shuckardi — The  only  Irish  specimen  I  know  of  I  took 
at  Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin,  on  June  5th  last  ;  it  is  probably  not  uncommon.  Nysson 
spinosus — I  took  four  J  at  GrleiicuUcn,  Co.  Dublin,  last  June  ;  I  know  of  no  others, 
but  it  is  probably  not  very  uncommon.  Crabro  clavipes — I  took  one  at  Dundrum, 
Co.  Dublin,  on  June  13th  last ;  the  only  other  specimen  I  know  of  is  in   the  Irish 
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National  Museum,  taken  by  ITaliday  long  ago.  C.  dimidiatus — Vei-y  dark  variety  ; 
I  took  several  near  "The  Scalp,"  Co.  Dublin, on  June  5th  last.  C.  quadri-maculatus 
— Very  dark  variety,  some  nearly  entirely  black;  I  took  some  at  Courtown,  Co. 
Wexford,  on  July  1st  last.  Vespa  austriaca — The  females  have  occasionally  been 
taken  in  Co.  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  and  this  year  I  found  them  not  very  uncommon 
near  Dublin.  Colletes  picistigma — Abundant  at  Courtown,  Co.  Wexford,  both  this 
year  and  last.  Prosopis  confusa — I  took  one  near  Gorey,  Co.  Wexford,  on  July  9th 
last,  and  one  taken  by  Haliday  is  in  the  Irish  National  Museum  (as  punctatissima) . 
Sphecodes  similis — I  took  a  (J  at  Courtown,  Co.  Wexford,  on  July  16th  last,  and  a 
$  at  Glencullen,  Co.  Dublin,  on  June  5th  last ;  these  are  the  only  Irish  records  I 
know  of,  though  the  species  is  probably  not  uncommon  here.  S.  variegatus — I  took 
it  at  Sandyford  and  at  Glencullen,  both  in  Co.  Dublin,  in  June  last ;  I  know  of  no 
other  Irish  record,  but  the  species  is  probably  not  uncommon.  Halictus  leucopus — 
One  I  took  at  Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin,  on  June  18th  last  is  the  only  Irish  record. 
Nomada  flavoguttata — This  species  seems  not  to  be  common  in  Ireland  ;  I  took  one 
this  year  at  Glencullen,  Co.  Dublin.  Psithyrus  rupestris — I  took  a  ?  this  year  at 
Courtown,  Co.  Wexford,  and  I  know  of  two  others  taken  in  Co.  Limerick  and  Cork. 
P.  vestalis — The  commonest  species  of  the  genus  here ;  I  took  the  first  Irish  speci- 
mens at  Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin,  on  May  2nd  last,  since  then  I  have  taken  several  in 
Co.  Dublin  and  Wexford,  and  it  has  occurred  in  Co.  Cork.  P.  Barbutellas — The 
only  Irish  specimen  I  know  of  yet  I  took  at  Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin,  May  29th  last. 
Bombus  Latreillellus,  var.  distinguendus —1  know  of  no  Irish  specimens  but  those  I 
took  this  year  near  Courtown  and  Gorey,  Co.  Wexford,  and  Arklow,  Co.  Wicklow 
where  I  found  it  not  very  uncommon.  B.  Scrimshiranun — The  only  Irish  speci- 
mens I  know  of  I  took  last  Api-il  near  Carrickmines,  Co.  Dublin. — Peect  C.  Fkeke, 
9,  Sydenham  Koad,  Dundrum,  Ireland  :   October  \st,  1895. 

Pogonus  liiridipennis,  Sfc,  at  Sheerness. — On  September  2oth  I  took  a  few 
specimens  of  Pogonus  luridipeiitiis — well  known  as  a  Sheppey  insect  in  old  times, 
but  one  for  which  I  have  searched  in  vain  ever  since  I  have  paid  any  attention  to 
Coleoptera — under  tidal  refuse  at  the  edge  of  a  once  productive  but  now  sadly  re- 
duced piece  of  salt  marsh,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Sheppey  Cliffs.  With  it 
were  plenty  of  P.  littoralis,  Dichirotrichus  ohsoletus,  Bembidium  ephippium,  Tachys 
scutellaris,  &c.,  one  or  two  of  which  species  I  had  not  seen  alive  for  a  good  many 
years. — James  J.  Walkee,  H.M.S.  "  Northampto'i,"  Portsmouth  :   October,  1895. 

Qnathoconus  picipes,  Fall.,  at  Great  Yarmouth. — I  found  this  neat  little 
Hemipteron  in  some  numbers  on  September  28th  at  the  roots  of  a  species  of  violet 
(probably  Viola  canina)  in  a  very  restricted  space  on  the  "  North  Denes"  at  Great 
Yarmouth.  It  was  accompanied  (commonly)  by  Orobitis  cyaneus,*  s\ive\y  an  unusual 
habitat  for  this  wood-frequenting  weevil.  Odontoscelis  fuliginosa  and  C horosoma 
Schillingi  also  occurred  on  the  North  Denes. — Id. 

Harpalus  obscurus,  F.,  at  Swaffhatn  Prior. — At  the  end  of  June  Dr.  Sharp  and 
I  went  to  look  for  S.  obscurus  at  the  Devil's  Dyke,  near  Swaff  ham  Prior ;   we  found 

*  Bedel,  Faune  Col.  Bassin  de  la  Seine,  vi,  p.  350,  states  that  the  larva  of  Orobilis  lives  in  the 
capsules  of  Viola  canina  and  V.  palustris.  — G.  C.  C. 
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it  in  the  locality  in  which  wo  took  it  in  8  imo  numbers  three  years  a^o,  but  it  was 
very  scarce,  owing  apparently  to  the  drought,  in  fact,  there  was  very  little  else  to  be 
found  of  any  worth,  as  far  as  beetles  were  concerned  ;  a  single  Miarus  graminix,  a 
small  ScopfBtis,  and  several  Telephorus  fuscieornis,  with  two  or  three  Harpalus 
sahulicoJa,  being  the  only  things  worth  mentioning.  Dr.  Sharp  has  taken  H.  ohscurus 
on  flowers  at  Wicken  Fen,  and  one  or  two  other  localities  near  Cambridge,  as  well 
as  on  the  Devil's  Dyke  ;  the  only  Harpalus  I  have  ever  found  in  such  a  situation  is 
H.  puncticollis. — W.  W.  Fowlek,  Lincoln  :    October  I4th,  1895. 

Harpalus  rujicornis  injurious  to  strawberries — Miss  Ormerod  kindly  sent  me  in 
July  specimens  of  this  beetle,  and  a  note  to  the  effect  that  they  had  been  found 
doing  considerable  damage  to  ripe  strawberries.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  has 
been  observed  before  in  the  case  of  this  or  any  other  of  the  CarabidcB. — Id. 

Alphitophagus  quadripustufatus,  Steph. — The  name  quadripustuJatus,  Steph., 
cannot  be  retained  for  this  cosmopolitan  insect,  it  having  been  described  under  the 
name  hifanciatux  by  Say  in  1823,  this  name  antedating  that  of  Stephens  by  nine 
years.  Say  doubtfully  referred  the  species  to  the  genus  Diaperis.  In  the  last 
e:lition  (1^91)  of  v.  Heyden,  Reitter,  and  Weise's  European  Catalogue,  Stephens's 
name  is  correctly  sunk  as  a  synonym  of  bifasciatus,  Say,  bat  in  Sharp  and  Fowler's 
British  Catalogue  (1893)  the  change  is  not  made.  This  insect  is,  no  doubt,  of 
American  origin,  like  Gnathocerus,  Echocerus,  and  Sitophagus,  all  of  which  have 
been  imported  into  Europe.  Lafheticus,  Tribolium,  Tenebrio,  Alphitobius,  and 
Pa/orus  are  almost  certainly  of  eastern  origin. — G.  C.  CuAMPlON,  Horsell,  Woking  : 
October  28lh,  1895. 


A  Handbook  of  BRixisn  Lepidoptera  :  by  Edward  Metrick,  B.A., 
F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.  1895.  London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  8vo,  pp.  i— vi, 
and  1—843,  figs. 

Mr.  Edward  Meyrick's  long  promised  Handbook  of  British  Lepidoptera  has 
now  been  published,  the  actual  date  being  October  23rd,  1895..  It  has  not  disap- 
pointed those  who  expected  it  to  contain  important  amendments  to  the  accepted 
system  of  classification,  neither  does  it  in  any  way  fall  short  of  our  anticipations  in 
changing  the  nomenclature  so  long  in  use  among  students  and  collectors. 

That  changes  were  necessary  in  both  cases  no  one  could  rightly  deny,  nor  can 
much  fault  be  found  with  the  author  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  he  has  carried 
them.  This  work  marks  a  very  notable  advance  in  the  study  of  the  Lepidoptera, 
and  the  not  unsatisfactory  circumstance  that  in  the  main  his  conclusions  are  in 
sympathy  with  those  of  recent  authors  who  have  approached  the  subject  of  classi- 
fication from  different  points  of  view,  such  as  Corastock,  Chapman,  Dyar,  Kellogg, 
and  Hampson,  must  not  be  taken  to  impair  its  originality,  nor  to  detract  from  the 
credit  it  deserves.  The  differences  that  are  observable  are  more  in  the  extent 
and  sequence  of  the  groups  of  families  than  in  the  order  in  which  certain  of 
those  have  been  placed  in  the  general  series ;    the  natural  alliances  are  for  the  most 
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part  regai'ded  from  tbe  same  point  of  view,  although  precedence  in  the  series  is 
differently  accorded  ;  e.  g.,  the  Sesiidce,  ZyganidcB,  Psychidm,  Cossidee,  Hepialidce, 
and  Limacodidce,  of  Hampson,  take  a  lower  position  in  the  scale,  being  placed 
beneath  the  Pyralidm  of  Hampson,  whereas  that  author  had  given  them  con- 
siderable precedence. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Rhopalocera,  other  authors  were  anticipated 
by  Zebrawski,  who,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  Cracow  (Owady 
Luskoskrzydte  czyli  Motylowate  zokolic  Krakowa,  ISGU),  assigned  to  them  an 
analogous  position. 

Eminently  concise,  and,  with  some  small  exceptions,  clear  and  easy  of  compre- 
hension, this  book  cannot  fail  to  afford  great  assistance  to  the  student  who  desires 
to  recognise  and  identify  his  specimens  without  the  necessity  of  comparing  them  with 
named  examples.  It  is  without  exception  the  best  class-book  that  has  yet  appeared 
for  imparting  real  sound  knowledge  of  structure,  evolution,  and  classification, 
although  neuration  has  been  more  particularly  relied  upon  for  the  results  arrived  at. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  author  should  not  have  given  some  com- 
parative table,  showing  to  what  genera  and  families  in  the  old  system  his  new 
divisions  are  equivalent,  for  only  by  careful  study  of  the  species  included  in  them 
can  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  new  names  adopted  form  any  idea  of 
what  these  divisions  really  amount  to,  or  wliat  justification  there  may  be  for  the 
order  in  which  he  has  placed  them. 

The  analytical  tables  which  accompany  the  work  throughout,  together  with  the 
figures  illustrating  typical  forms  of  neuration,  are  a  decided  improvement  upon 
Stainton's  Manual,  and  will  greatly  facilitate  identification,  although  in  the  case  of 
families  the  tabulation  seems  to  lack  precision  on  account  of  the  numerous  exceptions 
of  which  the  author  is  so  plainly  conscious.  Mr.  Meyrick  rightly  claims  that  his 
system  is  derived  from  a  study  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  the  world,  and  in  this  respect 
it  possesses  an  importance  far  greater  than  could  attach  to  such  work  if  founded 
upon  a  knowledge  of  any  limited  or  merely  local  fauna. 

In  regarding  the  Hepialidce  in  conjunction  with  the  Micropteri/qidte,  as  the 
ancestral  forms  through  which  the  Lepidoptera  have  been  evolved  from  Trichopterous 
ancestry,  Mr.  Meyrick  (following  Comstock  and  Kellogg)  appears  to  be  fully  justified 
by  his  study  of  the  New  Zealand  genus  Palceomicra.  His  separation  of  the 
Psi/chidcB  into  two  groups  commends  itself  to  the  fullest  approval,  nor  can  the 
altered  position  of  the  Zygcenidee  be  seriously  disputed,  but  we  might  be  disposed 
to  question  the  alliances  assigned  to  Cossus,  although  the  characteristics  of  its  larva 
and  pupa  undoubtedly  lend  support  to  his  views.  So  long  ago  as  1865  (Trans.  Ent. 
Soc.  [3  ser.],  vol.  V,  p.  5)  Mr.  McLachlan  suggested  the  afiinity  of  Micropteryx 
with  the  Trichoptera. 

The  terminology  recommended  in  the  introduction  is  better  than  that  in  general 
use,  as  being  at  once  more  concise  and  more  precise,  but  exception  must  be  taken  to 
the  use  of  the  term  "  patagia  "  where  "  tegulae  "  (which  are  probably  equivalent  to 
elytra)  are  indicated,  the  patagia  being  merely  what  Mr.  Meyrick  calls  the  "  collar." 
Moreover,  in  his  description  of  the  veins,  what  he  calls  the  "  upper  median  "  should 
surely  be  "  subcostal  "  or  "  radius,"  and  his  "  lower  median"  should  be  "median" 
or  "  cubitus,"  if  he  would  consistently  follow  either  Hampson  with  other  Lepid- 
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opterists,  or  Comstock  with  the  Nouropterists.  The  description  of  the  larva  is 
perhaps  less  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  imago,  it  might  have  been  more  instructive 
if  tlie  head,  prothorax,  mesothorax  and  metathorax  had  been  referred  to  as  such, 
tlie  remaining  segments  being  called  abdominal,  thus  emphasizing  the  homology 
with  the  perfect  insect. 

In  his  preface  the  author  writes,  "  On  disputed  points  I  have  simply  stated  my 
conclusions,  based  on  the  best  available  evidence,  but  without  discussion."  This 
seems  to  mean  in  regard  to  nomenclature  that  he  is  convinced  by  evidence  in  his 
own  possession  that  the  generic  names  adopted  throughout  the  work  are  rightly 
applied  to  the  species  included  under  each.  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  in  nearly 
all  instances  he  was  justified  in  supplanting  those  now  in  common  use,  but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  no  reasons  are  offered  for  these  changes — students  would  have 
given  him  credit  for  an  attempt  at  least  to  silver  the  pill  they  are  asked  to  swallow, 
if  he  had  only  stated  the  grounds  upon  which  he  desires  them  to  forget  the  names 
they  have  long  known  and  to  learn  others  that  they  knew  not  of;  but  surely  it  is 
somewhat  hard  that  without  proof  of  finality  they  should  be  called  upon  to  accept 
the  ipse  dixit  of  any  author,  however  erudite,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  alone  to 
enter  upon  such  a  process  of  learning  and  unlearning  as  this  book  involves.  Mr. 
Meyrick  has  revived  a  number  of  Hiibnerian  names  selected  from  the  "  Verzeichniss 
bekannter  Schmetterlinge,"  a  work  published  after  the  Tentamen  and  the  Zutrage, 
which  should  therefore  have  been  first  consulted.  No  such  selection  made  without 
a  careful  study  of  the  limitations  assigned  by  Stephens,  in  his  Illustrations  (Haust., 
vol.  IV),  to  Hiibner's  genera  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  moreover,  Westwood'a 
Synopsis  of  th.e  Genera  of  British  Insects,  wherein  Haworth's,  Stephens'  and 
Curtis'  types  were  for  the  most  part  stereotyped,  appears  to  have  been  equally 
ignored.  A  detailed  examination  of  this  portion  of  the  subject  must  be  deferred  to 
a  future  article,  but  the  following  instances  will  illustrate  the  point.  Mr.  Meyrick 
proposes  Eucosma,  Hb.,  for  the  genus  Penthina  as  used  in  Staudinger  and  Wocke's 
Catalogue,  and  arcuella,  CI.,  must  be  regarded  as  his  type.  Eucosma  was  not  origi- 
nally published  in  the  Verzeichniss  but  in  the  Zutrage,  where  vol.  II,  p.  28  (1823) 
it  will  be  found  that  the  type  is  circulana,  Hb.,  which  is  no  Penthina  but  a  North 
American  Pcedisca  possessing  a  costal  fold.  Iliibner,  in  the  Tentamen  (1806)  created 
file  genus  Oletkreutes  for  arcuella,  and  this  name  should  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
Eucosina,  Meyr.  (nee  Hb.).  The  type  of  the  genus  Cheimatophila, Stph.,  has  always 
been  Teras  mixtana,  Hb.  Herrich-Schaffer  erroneously  transferred  the  name  to 
tortricella,  Hb.,in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Meyrick  and  others,  the  oldest 
genus  for  tortricella  is  Oporinia,  Hb.,  but  as  this  is  pre-occupied  by  Hiibner  himself 
the  name  used  in  Stainton's  Manual,  Tortricodes,  Gn.,  must  be  restored.  Nemo- 
phora  is  also  wrongly  used  ;  this  name  was  not  originally  proposed  by  Hiibner,  it 
must  be  accredited  to  Hoffmannsegg,  who  described  it  in  Illiger's  Verzeichniss  der 
Kafer  Preussens  (1798),  and  the  type  is  Adela  Degeerella,  li.  The  type  of  Anacampsis, 
Crt.,  was  stated  by  Curtis  himself  to  be  populella,  CI. ;  this  name  should  supplant 
Tachi/ptilia,  Hcin.,  and  Anacampsis  as  used  in  this  work,  and  in  many  others  must 
be  changed — such  instances  can  be  supplied  ad  libitum.  The  author  unfortunately 
omits  to  mention  what  species  he  regards  as  the  types  of  the  genera  he  adopts  ; 
similar  omissions  have  been  the  primary  cause  of  that  vast  confusion  in  the  use  of 
generic  names  that  has  arisen  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
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that  any  one  who  has  studied  Hiibner's  work  should  have  failed  to  recognise  the 
importance  of  supplying  the  deficiency. 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  where  new  generic  names  have  been  substituted 
for  old  ones  pre-occupied,  as  in  the  case  of  Scoliaula  for  Bohemannia,  "  n.  n."  should 
haye  been  used  instead  of  "  n.  g.,"  and  as  an  unnecessary  addition  to  generic 
nomenclature,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Ischnoscia,  n.  g.,  for  subtilella,  was 
anticipated  by  Milliere,  who,  in  1874,  created  for  it  the  genus  Ouenea,  and  whose 
specific  name  borreonella  also  precedes  subtilella  Fuchs.  Tortrix  bifasciana,  Hb., 
will  repay  further  study,  and  should  be  retained  as  the  type  of  Chrosls,  Grn.  {nee 
Meyr.).  In  spite  of  these  criticisms,  the  generic  divisions  which  the  author  has 
marked  out  are  distinctly  well-founded,  the  selection  of  names  being  the  only  point 
in  which  we  are  seriously  at  issue  with  the  author.  In  any  case  the  book  can  be 
safely  and  strongly  recommended  as  the  best  and  most  instructive  work  dealing 
with  the  increasingly  popular  study  of  the  Lepidoptera  that  has  appeared  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  affords  additional  proof  of  that  unflagging  industry  and  high 
ability  which  practically  created  the  catalogue  of  the  Micro- Lepidoptera  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. — Walsingham. 

The  Book  of  British  Hawk  Moths  :  by  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Pp.  156,  12mo. 
London  :  L.  Upcott  Qill.     1895. 

Tliis  is  a  handy  little  book,  excellently  printed  on  good  paper,  and  with  capital 
illustrations  (nearly  all  original),  each  species,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  having  a 
plate  devoted  to  itself.  The  text  as  a  whole  is  reliable,  the  author  having  laid 
already  existing  publications  largely  under  contribution,  and  in  the  case  of  the  rarer 
species  the  list  of  occurrences  and  localities  is  fairly  complete,  though  we  note  some 
conspicuous  omissions. 

Feail  Children  of  the  Air  ;  excursions  into  the  world  of  Butter- 
flies :  by  Samuel  Hubbard  Scudder.  Pp.  279,  12mo.  Boston  and  New  York  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.     1895. 

The  only  bad  feature  about  this  instructive  little  volume  is  its  primary  title, 
which,  from  the  cover  only,  led  us  to  imagine  its  amiable  author  had  taken  to  novel 
writing.  It  is  a  collection  of  papers  selected  for  the  general  reader  from  the  author's 
large  and  somewhat  costly  work  on  the  Butterflies  of  the  Eastern  United  States, 
amended  to  bring  them  down  to  date,  and  in  some  cases  replying  to  criticisms  and 
objections.  There  are  nine  chapters  in  all,  on  very  varied  subjects,  each  of  which  is 
full  of  information,  and  written  in  a  charming  style :  we  heartily  commend  the  book 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

The  Butterflies  of  North  America  :  by  W.  H.  Edwards.  Third  Series, 
Pt.  XVI.     4to.     Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.     1895. 

This  part  is  occupied  by  Parnassius  Smintheus  and  its  var.  Hermodur,  Satyrus 
Charon  and  its  var.  silvestris,  and  Chionobas  gigas  and  an  unnamed  var.,  all  worked 
out  in  the  greatest  possible  detail,  and  the  plates  are,  as  usual,  inimitable  specimens 
of  iconographic  excellency.  Twenty-seven  years  have  elapsed  since  this  magnificent 
work  was  commenced,  and  all  along  it  has  been  a  continuous  tribute  to  the  author's 
singleness  of  purpose. 
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#bituarn. 

Emile  Louis  Ragorwt,  F.E.S.,  Pres.  Soc.  Eni.  de  Fiance,  died  at  his  residence 
in  Paris  on  October  13tli,  aged  52.  The  announcement  was  received  by  his 
friends  witli  equal  surprise  and  regret.  He  came  to  England  in  early  life, 
and  when  first  heard  of  as  an  entomologist  was  in  a  monetary  exchange  ofBce 
in  Liverpool,  and  probably  his  first  notice  in  print  appeared  in  the  No.  of  this 
]\ragazine  for  September,  1866.  A  few  years  later  he  returned  to  Paris  {cf.  Ent. 
Mo.  Mag.,  November,  1869),  and  entered  a  banking  establishment,  in  which  he  sub- 
sequently became  a  partner,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  business  was,  we  think, 
entirely  in  his  hands.  He  devoted  his  attention  especially  to  the  Micro- Lepidoptera, 
and  concentrated  it  on  the  Fht/citidce,  of  which  he  published  a  Revision  of  the 
British  species  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xxii  (1885).  His  great  work  was  a  Monograph 
of  all  the  known  species  of  the  Family,  the  first  half  of  which  formed  vol.  vii  of  the 
Romanoff  Memoires  (St.  Petersburg,  1893)  ;  let  us  hope  the  conclusion  may  yet 
appear  posthumously!  He  also  wrote  very  numerous  papers  on  Pyralidce,  Tor- 
trices  and  Tineina.  He  won  the  good  feeling  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
on  account  of  his  quiet  unassuming  manner,  and  those  of  his  correspondents  to 
wliom  he  was  not  known  personally,  bear  testimony  to  his  constant  readiness  to 
impart  information.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Societe  Entomolo- 
gique  de  France,  of  which  he  was  President  in  1885,  and  again  this  present  year. 
In  him  the  writer  of  this  notice  loses  a  personal  friend,  with  whom  he  had  long  been 
in  more  or  less  constant  correspondence,  and  in  company  with  wliom  he  spent  several 
pleasant  days  collecting  in  what  may  be  called  the  Paris  District.  M.  Ragonot 
leaves  a  widow,  one  son  and  two  daughters,  to  deplore  his  premature  decease. — 
R.  McL. 


Societies. 


BiBMiNonAM  Entomological  Society:  September  \Qth,  1895. — Mr.  Gr.  T. 
Bethune-Baker,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Smallwood,  of  18,  Pakenham  Road,  Edgbaston,  was  elected  a  Member 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  showed  a  specimen  of  the  pale  green  form  of  Didea  alneti 
from  Sutton  ;  and  one  of  Echinomyia  grossa  irova  Sutton  also,  the  species  not  having 
been  observed  in  the  Midlands  before.  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott  showed  Lifhosia  griseola, 
and  var.  Jlava,  from  Norfolk,  and  Hepialus  huniuli,  Tar.  hethlandica,  from  the 
Shetlands.  Mr.  Valentine  Smith  showed  beetles  from  Braunton  Burrows  ;  viz., 
iS'ebria  complanafa,  a  nice  series,  Phaleria  cadaverina,  and  Fsammobiiis  sulcicollis. 
Mr.  Wainwright  showed  a  single  specimen  of  Colias  Edusa  taken  at  Lynton  in 
August ;  also  Macroglos.fa  stellatarum  from  the  same  place. 

October  2\st,  1895.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Martincau  showed  a  specimen  of  Didea  from  Nevin,  North  Wales, 
differing  in  the  bands  from  any  specimen  of  Didea  possessed  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley, 
and  which  he  had  referred  doubtfully  to  D.  fasciala  ;    also   one  dark  specimen   of 
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Xtflophasia  monoglypha  from  Solihull  ;  also  a  Chelifer  which  he  had  found  clinging 
to  a  leg  of  an  Anthomyia  caught  in  his  house  at  Solihull,  when  separated  and  put  into 
a  test  tube  the  Chelifer  had  made  several  attempts  to  secure  a  hold  on  the  fly  again 
whenever  the  fly  approached  it :  he  also  showed  and  read  notes  upon  some  abnor- 
mally early  developed  Andrena  Clarlcella  and  Nomada  borealis ;  he  had  long  dug 
these  up  at  Solihull  fully  developed  as  early  as  October  6th,  and  although  he  searched 
hard  he  could  not  find  any  larvse  left  at  all,  although  usually  the  Andreiice  remain 
undeveloped  until  a  much  later  date,  the  earliest  previous  recorded  dates  for  perfect 
insects  being  December  28th,  when  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  in  1893  got  two  A.  fulva  (  $) 
and  one  A.  cinerea  {$)  with  larvm  in  Sutton  Park,  and  December  30th,  when  Mr. 
F.  Enock  dug  up  A.  nigrocenea  in  1884.  The  earliest  date  on  which  Mr.  Martineau 
has  seen  A.  Clarkella  on  the  wing  in  the  spring  is  March  18th,  and  it  is  the  earliest 
Andrena.  Mr.  W.  Harrison  showed  Lyccena  Icarus  from  Hamilton,  near  Bridge- 
north,  the  females  being  bluish  ;  Trypeta  cardui  bred  from  galls  found  on  old 
thistle,  also  at  Hampton  ;  and  other  insects.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley,  Plusia  festucce 
from  Barmouth ;  also,  for  Mr.  R.  W.  Fitzgei-ald,  a  very  remarkable  Geometer  taken 
at  Dursley,  Gloucestershire.  Mr.  Barrett  had  referred  it,  after  considerable  hesita- 
tion, to  Thera  jirmata,  but  added  that  it  was  so  aberrant  it  might  do  equally  well 
for  Lobophora  polycommata.  Mr.  Bethune-Baker  tliought  it  was  wrongly  referred 
to  the  genus  Thera,  and  expressed  a  wish  for  Mr.  Barrett  to  see  it  again.  Mr.  G. 
W.  Wynn,  Agrotis  ohelisca  from  Sutton  ;  one  Xylina  petrijicata  from  Wyre  Forest, 
an  insect  quite  new  to  the  district ;  and  a  pretty  variety  of  Agrotis  ohelisca  from 
Lapworth.  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott,  Sesia  scoliceformis  from  Scotland  and  Llangollen  ; 
also  Pachetra  leucophcea,  several  specimens  taken  this  year  in  the  old  locality  in 
Kent. — CoLBEAN  J.  Wainweight,  Hon.  Secretary. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natueal  Histoey  Society: 
October  24th,  1895.— T.  W.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Colonel  Partridge  was  elected  a  Member. 

Mr.  Frohawk  exhibited  two  specimens  of  Acherontia  Atropos,  L.,  one  of  which 
had  been  washed  ashore  in  Glamorgan  and  the  other  taken  at  the  lighthouse  of  St. 
Agnes,  Scilly.  It  was  remarked  that  the  species  had  occurred  singly  in  many  places 
this  autumn.  Mr.  Oldham,  series  of  Mamestra  brassicce,  L.,  from  Wisbech  and 
Woodford,  those  from  the  latter  place  being  darker  ;  two  Cosmia  paleacea,  Esp.,  from 
Lancashire  ;  Xylina  semibrunnea.  Haw.,  and  several  other  species  from  Folkestone. 
Mr.  McArthur,  a  series  of  Noctua  f estiva,  Hb.,  var.  conjlua,  Tr.,  and  specimens  of 
Agrotis  vestigialis,  Hufn.,  A.  cursoria,  Bork.,  and  A.  tritici,  L.,  all  from  the 
Orkneys  this  year.  Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  series  of  Agrotis  ohelisca,  Hb.,  and 
Aporophyla  aiistralis,  Bdv.,  from  Freshwater,  and  stated  that  the  former  had  been 
very  common  there  this  year.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  two  series  of  Himera  pennaria,  L., 
from  the  New  Forest  and  Abbot's  Wood  respectively,  and  contributed  notes. 
Mr.  Thornhill  communicated  a  series  of  observations  upon  a  brood  of  Arctia  Caja, 
L.,  analysing  the  smaller  variations  shown.  Mr.  West,  a  bug,  Zicrona  ccerulea,  L., 
taken  by  Mr.  Billups  on  the  Fungus  table  at  the  Exhibition  at  St.  Martin's  Hall. 
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Mr.  Carrington  and  Mr.  Frohawk  reported  having  seen  fresh  specimens  of  Colias 
Edusa,  Fb.,  on  the  S.  coast  on  October  20th.  Mr.  Turner  laid  on  the  table  a  full 
Report  of  the  Annual  Exhibition,  which  will  doubtless  be  printed  in  the  yearly 
Abstract  of  Proceedings. —  IIy.  J.  Tuknku,  lion.  Secretary. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  on  October  17th, 
AT  St.  Maktin's  Town  Hall,  Chakino  L'koss,  and  was  much  appreciated. 

In  the  British  section  the  President,  T.  W.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  exhibited  a 
large  and  yaluable  collection  of  Buttertlies  and  Moths,  including  a  long  series  of 
Chrysophanus  dispar,  a  series  of  the  rare  Lycana  Avion,  a  fine  series  of  Noctua 
sttbroxea,  a  fine  set  of  "  Pugs  "  and  the  life  history  of  Sesia  sphegiforniis.  Mr.  R. 
South,  F.E.S.,  life  histories  of  a  number  of  species.  Mr.  Hamm,  a  large  number  of 
rare  varieties  taken  round  Reading,  including  MelitcBa  Aurinia,  Lithosia  lurideola, 
Xanthia  aiirago,  many  specimens  of  both  Psyche  opacelta  and  Fumea  intermediella, 
with  cases  at  different  stages  of  growth.  Mr.  Jager,  his  extremely  perfect  series  of 
Callimorpha  Hera  with  its  var.  luteseetis  and  the  intermediate  terracotta  form,  and 
also  his  beautiful  series  of  Spilosoma  luhricepeda,  with  vars.  radiata  a,ndfasciata  and 
intermediate  forms.  Mr.  H.  W.  Barker,  F.E.S.,a  fine  series  of  ^rc^ta',andadrawerof 
several  species  of  Lycmnidm  showing  many  beautiful  variations.  Mr.  A.  Mitchell,  a 
case  containing  distinct  and  striking  varieties  of  14  species,  including  Epinephele 
Janira,  I'anessa  tirticcB,  I'apilio  Machaon,  Polyommatus  Phlaas  and  Zygcena  lonicercB. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Williams,  a  beautiful  form  of  Cheimatobia  boreata,  a  melanic  form  of 
Oporabia  dilutata  and  a  specimen  of  the  same  species  with  yellow  ground  colour. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Carpenter,  his  collection  of  Argynnis,  Melitaa  and  Vanessa,  including 
white  spotted  forms  of  Argynnis  Paphia  and  a  male  of  the  Valezina  form. 
Mr.  Hy.  Tunaley,  F.E.S.,  a  case  showing  the  protective  resemblance  of  Lobophora 
viretata  to  its  resting  places.  Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  some  74  species 
taken  in  his  garden  near  Nunhead  Station.  Mr.  McArthur,  some  fine 
specimens  of  Rhopalocera.  Mr.  H.  A.  Auld,  his  bred  series  of  Callimorpha 
Hera,  a  fine  series  of  Nola  albulalis,  and  a  var.  of  Lomaspilis  marginata. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  F.E.S.,  a  series  of  Lalia  ccenosa,  and  vars.  of  Bombyx 
rubi.  Abraxas  grossulariata,  Oporabia  dilutata,  Larentia  ccesiata,  Lomaspilis 
marginata,  and  an  instrument  invented  by  himself,  consisting  of  a  lens  on  an 
adjustable  arm  and  stand,  to  aid  in  the  setting  of  minute  insects.  Mr.  C.  G-.  Barrett, 
F.E.S.,  his  long  and  varied  series  of  ZygesnidcB,  Nolidce,  PsychidcB,  Amphydasides, 
Roarmiidce  and  Xanthiff.  Mr.  Merrifield,  a  number  of  species  which  had  under- 
gone changes  brought  about  by  increasing  or  decreasing  artificially  the  temperature 
during  the  pupal  stage.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  F.E.S.,  a  fine  box  of  species  taken  in  the 
island  of  Hoy,  Orkney,  during  1895,  his  almost  complete  collection  of  SesiidcB,  and 
his  series  of  the  genus  Triphcena.  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt,  F.E.S.,  a  number  of  drawers  of 
species  from  his  large  collection.  Mr.  Chittenden,  some  very  fine  varieties  of  the 
Noctua.  Mr.  Percy  Bright,  F.E.S.,  a  variable  series  of  Hepialus  hutnuli  from  N. 
Britain.  In  foreign  Lepidoptera,  Mr.  A.  H.  Jones,  F.E.S.,  exhibited  some  very 
fine  bred  series  of  Rhopalucera  from  S.  Europe,  including  Thais  cerisyi,  T.  Polyxena 
and  its  var.  Cassandra,  T.  rumina  and  its  var.  medesicaste,  Euchloe  Belia 
and  its  var.  Au.tonia,  E.  tagis  and  its  var.  bellezina,  and  a  very  fine  series  of 
Leucophasia  Duponcheli,  with  its  summer  form,  var.  astiva.     Mr.  McArthur,  a  case 
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of  E.  Indian  Papilios.  Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  African  Papilios  and  Danainte. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Leech,  F.L.S.,  a  large  and  fine  collectioii  of  RhopaJocera,  especially  the 
ArgynnidoR  from  all  parts  of  tlie  Palsearctic  Region.  Mr.  W.  A.  Pearce,  about  150 
species  of  Sphingen,  Bombyces,  Nocture  and  Geometers  captured  by  himself  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Colorado.  Mr.  W.  Mansbridge,  many  fine  Rhopalocera  fi'om  the 
United  States.  Mr.  A.  Hall,  grand  cases  of  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic  ArgynnidcB, 
S.  American  Catagrammince  and  Oriental  NymphalidcB.  Mr.  Stanley  Edwards, 
F.L.S.,  his  very  large  and  valuable  collection  of  Ornithopterce  and  Papilios  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Among  the  Coleuptera  shown,  Mr.  W.  West  (Grreenwich) 
sent  almost  complete  series  of  Cicindelidce,  Carabidce  and  Dytiscidce,  as  well  as 
very  fine  specimens  of  Chrysomela  and  Aphodius.  Mr.  B.  Gr.  Rye,  F.E.S.,  cases 
containing  representatives  of  the  families  and  genera  of  British  Coleoptera.  Mr.  0. 
Janson,  F.E.S.,  a  case  of  the  largest  species  of  Coleoptera  from  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Mr.  T.  R.  Billups,  F.E.S.,  exhibited  his  collection  of  Ants,  Bees  and 
Wasps,  a  fine  set  of  British  Hemiptera  and  a  large  number  of  life  histories  of 
the  parasitical  Diptera  and  Hymenoptera,  with  their  Lepidopterous  hosts.  Mr.  A. 
Beaumont,  a  case  of  rare  Diptera.  Mr.  J.  T.  Carrington,  a  number  of  plants  having 
insect  galls  upon  them.  Mr.  Auld,  a  Hornet's  nest.  Mr.  Stanley  Edwards  kindly 
lent  his  series  of  diagrams  showing  the  life-history  of  typical  species  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  Insecta  and  Crustacea.  In  the  Orthoptera,  &c.,  Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs, 
F.E.S.,  exhibited  a  collection  of  the  British  species,  nearly  complete,  and  living 
specimens  of  the  recently  naturalized  Cockroach,  Periplaneta  americana.  Mr.  W. 
J.  Lucas,  specimens  of  ACschna  juncea  and  ^.  cyanea,  taken  in  cop.  at 
Bournemouth.  Mr.  Ashdown,  local  species  and  varieties  of  Odonata,  including 
Gomphus  vulgatissimus  and  an  intermediate  var.  of  Calopteryx  Virgo.  Mr.  R. 
Adkin  showed  entomological  works,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Peai-ce  a  book  of  designs  in 
water-colours,  being  studies  of  plants  by  himself.  Mr.  Enock  gave  one  of  his 
attractive  lectures,  aided  by  the  lantern,  on  "  Insect  Architects,"  and  the  musical 
arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr.W.  Latter,  R.  A.M.,  and  a  few  friends. 


Entomological  SociEir  of  London  :  October  \Qth,  1895. — Prof.  Raphael 
Meldola,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Gilbert  T.  Carter,  K.C.M.G-.,  of  Grovernnient  House,  Lagos,  West  Africa ; 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Wacher,  F.R.C.S.,  of  Dane  John,  Canterbury  ;  were  elected  Fellows 
of  the  Society. 

The  President  announced  tlie  deaths  of  Prof.  C.  C.  Babington,  the  last  but  one 
of  the  original  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  one  of  the  ten 
Honorary  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  commented  upon  their  scientific  work.  Mr. 
W.  F.  H.  Blandford  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  the 
late  Prof.  Riley  to  the  cause  of  economic  Entomology,  and  referred  to  the  enormous 
number  of  papers  and  memoirs  on  the  subject  which  he  had  contributed.  Lord 
Walsingham  also  spoke  as  to  the  importance  of  the  late  Prof.  Riley's  work,  and  the 
respect  and  regard  which  he  had  for  his  estimable  personal  qualities.  Mr.  F.  C. 
Adams  exhibited  a  oeries  of  nineteen  Merodon  equestris,  containing  several  varieties, 
showing  their  resemblance  to  wild  bees  oi   the   family  Apidce,  and   made   a   few 
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remarks  on  mimicry.  He  also  exhibited  specimens  of  Leptomorphus  Walkeri, 
taken  in  tlie  New  Forest  in  September  last,  and  Melanostoma  ht/alinatum,  Fin. 
(male  and  female),  from  a  series  of  eighteen  also  taken  in  the  New  Forest  in  the 
latter  part  of  August  last.  Mr.  Adams  further  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Spilomj/ia 
specioxa,  Rossi,  from  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Verrall,  Dr.  Sharp,  and  Colonel  Yerbury 
made  some  remarks  on  these  species  and  their  distribution.  Mr.  Eiiock  exhibited, 
and  made  remarks  on,  specimens  of  the  mature  male  and  female,  and  the  nest  of 
Afi/pus  piceu.i,  the  British  Trap-door  Spider  ;  also  male  and  female  specimens  of 
Andrena  atriceps  and  males  of  A.  fuloa.  Mr.  Tutt  exhibited  a  long  series  of  143 
males  and  25  females  of  Erehia  Xerine,  captured  in  the  Tyrol,  partly  in  the  Mendel 
Pass  and  partly  in  the  Val  d'Ampezza,  and  read  notes  on  the  species,  in  which  he 
criticised  the  description  of  it,  and  the  published  observations  as  to  its  habits,  by 
Dr.  Lang,  Mr.  Elwes,  and  others.  Mr.  Elwes  made  some  remarks  in  reply.  Lord 
Walsingham  exhibited  the  type  and  para-ty^es  of  Pseudodoxia  Umnlus,  Rghfr., 
together  with  the  larval  cases  and  a  preserved  larva.  His  Lordship  directed 
attention  to  the  curious  truncate  concave  head  of  the  larva  which  forms  an 
operculum  to  the  tube,  and  remarked  that  the  cases  of  this  insect,  which  were 
apparently  not  uncommon  in  Ceylon,  the  larva  feeding  on  mosses  and  lichens,  had 
been  known  for  some  considerable  time.  So  long  ago  as  1864  Mr.  McLachlan  found 
them  in  the  British  Museum  collection  of  cases  of  Caddis  worms,  and  at  that  time, 
being  only  acquainted  with  the  ease,  he  was  disposed  to  consider  them  the  work  of 
one  of  the  Leptoceridce.  Tn  1889  Herr  Rogenhofer  gave  the  name  Ftimea  ?  limulus 
to  the  ease  and  its  contents,  and  Mr.  McLachlan  agreed  from  the  evidence  then 
adduced  that  the  insect  was  Lepidopterous  rather  than  Trichopterous.  Mr.  C. 
J.  Gahan  exhibited,  for  Mr  Turner,  an  imago  and  some  larval  forms  of  Ledra, 
aurifa,  Linn.  Mr.  G.  C.  Griffiths  exhibited,  and  read  notes  on,  hybrids  between 
Plati/samia  Cecropia  (male)  and  P.  Gloveri  (female),  and  between  P.  Cecropia  (male) 
and  P.  ceanotha  (female)  ;  also  between  Actias  Luna  (male)  and  Selene  (female). 
He  stated  that  these  hybrids  were  bred  by  Miss  Emily  L.  Morton  of  New  Windsor, 
New  York,  in  1891,  1892  and  1893.  Lord  Walsingham  stated  that  at  the  last 
Meeting  of  the  Society  some  discussion  ensued,  after  the  reading  of  his  paper,  in 
consequence  of  his  liaving  stated  that  Grapholithn,  W.,  was  pre-occupied  by 
Grapholitha,  Hb.  (Verz.  Schm.),  and  he  read  a  supplementai-y  note  on  the  subject 
explaining  the  references  in  his  paper.  Dr.  A.  G.  Butler  communicated  a  paper, 
entitled,  "  Notes  on  Seasonal  Dimorphism  in  certain  African  Butterflies." — H.  Goss, 
Hon.  Secretary. 

yovemher  6th,  1895. — Thk  Right  Honorable  Lord  Walsingham,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Cecil  W.  Barker,  of  Malvern,  Natal,  South  Africa;  and  Lieutenant  H.  G. 
R.  Beavan,  R.N. ,  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  S.E. ;  were  elected  Fellows 
of  the  Society. 

Lord  Walsingham  announced  the  death  of  Mons.  E.  L.  Ragonot,  President  of 
the  Entomolo<,'ical  Society  of  France,  and,  since  1887,  a  Fellow  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London.  He  remarked  that  Mons.  Ragonot  was  especially  distinguished 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  Pht/cidtB,  for  his  amiable  personal  qualities,  and  the 
readiness  he  showed  to  assist  other  workers  in  the  identification  of  species.     The 
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Council  had  that  eTening  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  tliat  the  Secretary  should 
write  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  French  Entomological  Society  on  the  death  of 
their  distinguished  President.  Colonel  Swinhoe  also  spoke  as  to  the  kindness  and 
generosity  of  the  deceased,  which  lie  iiad  personally  experienced.  The  Secretary 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Waterlionse,  calling  attention  to  a  prospectus  of  a 
Monograph  by  Mr.  Ernest  G-rcen  on  the  Coccidce  of  Ceylon.  A  copy  of  the 
prospectus  and  specimen  plates  were  shown,  and  Lord  Walsingham  and  Mr. 
McLachlan  commented  on  the  importance  of  the  proposed  work  and  the  beauty  of 
the  plates.  Mr.  Ernest  Green,  who  was  present,  made  some  remarks  in 
acknowledgment.  Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  two  larvse,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a 
species  of  Anobium,  which  had  been  damaging  oil  paintings  in  his  possession  ;  also 
two  specimens  of  a  luminous  species  of  Pyrophorus,  which  he  had  received  alive 
from  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Adkin  exhibited  a  portion  of  a  collection  of 
Lepidoptera  made  in  Hoy,  Orkney,  in  1895,  including  the  following  species,  viz., 
AgroUs  vestigialis,  A.  tritici,  and  A.  cursoria,  not  previously  recorded  from 
Orkney  ;  Nemeophila  plantac/inis,  having  the  usual  yellow  ground-colour  of  the 
hind- wings  replaced  by  red  in  many  of  the  females  ;  Hep  talus  humuli,  males  of  the 
ordinary  white  form  :  Triphcsna  comes,  all  very  dark  ;  Noctua  festiva,  showing 
forms  of  variation  ranging  between  the  pale  southern  and  the  dark  conflua  forms  ; 
Epunda  lutulenta,  some  almost  uniformly  black,  others  pale  grey  with  dark  markings  ; 
TeBtiiocampa  gothica,  including  var.  gothicina  ;  Hadena  adusta,  one  almost  black, 
others  much  variegated  ;  Tliera  juniperata,  having  the  central  fascia  and  apical 
streak  very  dark  brown  ;  and  llysipetes  sordidata,  varying  from  blackisli-brown  to 
pale  green.  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  McLachlan,  and  the  Chairman  made  some  remai-ks  on 
the  collection.  Mr.  Tutt  exhibited  a  series  of  Emydia  crihrum,  var.  Candida,  which 
he  had  bred  from  eggs  obtained  from  a  specimen  caught  by  Mr.  Merrifield  in  May, 
1895,  in  Northern  Italy.  He  stated  that  being  unable  to  obtain  CaUuna  vulgaris, 
the  ordinary  food-plant,  lie  had  tried  the  larvse  with  Knot  Grass  {Polygonum 
aviculare),  and  had  no  difficulty  in  rearing  them.  The  Rev.  Canon  Fowler 
exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Professor  Poulton,  living  specimens  of  Diapheromera 
femorata  bred  from  eggs  received  from  Professor  E.  B.  Titchener,  of  Cornell 
University,  New  York.  He  stated  that  the  young  larvse  had  emerged  from  the  eggs 
in  July  and  August  last  and  fed  on  lime.  Several  pairs  had  arrived  at  maturity 
and  were  feeding  in  cases  in  the  Oxford  Museum.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hocking 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  Xylina  Zinckenii,  taken  by  him  at  sugar  at  Copdock,  near 
Ipswich,  on  the  30th  September  last.  He  also  exhibited  two  specimens  of  Xanthia 
ocellaris  from  the  same  locality.  Mr.  Barrett  referred  to  the  few  recorded  captures 
of  X.  Zinckenii  in  this  country.  Mr.  R.  W.  Lloyd  exhibited  male  and  female  of 
Amara  alpina  from  Garvel,  Perthshire.  Colonel  Swinhoe  stated  that  he  had, 
during  the  past  summer,  captured  four  specimens  of  Pieris  Daplidice  at  Deal.  He 
said  they  were  worn  and  had  probably  been  blown  over  from  France.  Mr.  Tutt 
remarked  that  he  had  collected  at  Deal  for  many  years  but  had  never  met  with  Pieris 
Daplidice.  Mr.  Tutt  read  a  paper,  communicated  by  Professor  A.  Radcliffe  Grotej 
entitled,  "  Notes  on  the  genus  Cidaria."  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  read  a  paper,  entitled, 
"Notes  on  Pupae;  Orneodes,  Epermenia,  Chrysocorys,  and  Pierophorus."  Lord 
Walsingham,  Mr.  Blandford,  and  Mr.  Tutt  took  part  in  the  discussion  which 
ensued. — H.  Goss  and  W.  W.  Fowler,  Hon.  Secretaries. 
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Lasiocbilus  assiniensis,  Reuter,  Africa  ...  170 

Lasiellidea  glabeniina,  Reuter,  Australia  172 

Lecanium  Douglasi,  Sulc,  Bohemia  37 

Lichtensia  Eatoni,  Newstead,  Algeria  ...  166 

Oplobates  femoralis,  Reuter,  Australia..  171 

Ripersia  terrestris,  Newstead, ? 213 


HYMENOPTERA. 


SPECIES. 


SPECIES. 

Andrena  ambigua,  Perkins,  England 
Halictus  angusticeps,     „  „ 


39    i 
39 


LEPIDOPTERA. 
GENEKA. 

CoPTODiscA,  n.  n.,  JFZsOT 41 

PsEUDODOXiA,  D«rra«^  107 


Capila  Moorei,  n.  n.,  iJdw 91 

Pseudodoxia  limulus  {Rghfr.),  Durrt., 

Ceylon  107 


NEUROPTERA. 
SPECIES. 

Oxyethira  tristellsi,  IClap.,  Bohemia  168 

Perla  Selysii,  var.  n.  mosellae,  McLach., 

Moselle...   Ill 


ERRATA. 


Page    28,  line    2  from  hoitova,  for  "  anthina,"  read  "Janthina." 
„       61,    ,,    11  from  top,  for  "  Pentophora,"  read  Penthophera. 
„       81,    „    12  from  bottom,  after  "  winter,"  insert  "  and  spring." 
„       86,    „      9  from  top,  after  "  numerous,"  insert  "  in  February  and  May. 

„  230,    „    22  from  top, /or  "  $  "  read  "  ?  ." 

„  231,  lines  5  and  6  from  top, for  "'","  read  "mm." 

„  231,  line    5  from  bottom, ^br  "  ventricosa,"  read  "  ventruosa." 

„  235,    „    13  from  top,/or  "  Marsh,"  read  "  March." 
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All  Orders,  when  accompanied  by  Post  Office  Order,  will  receive  immediate  attention. 

Steel  Knuckle  Jointed  Net,  folds  up  for  pocket,  4/6  Self-acting  ditto,  7/6 

Ladies'  Umbrella  Net,  5/    Cane  Ring  Net,  with  Stick,  2/    Wire  ditto,  with  Brass  Screw,  2/ 

Pocket  Folding  Net,  3  Brass  Joints, 3/6  &  4/6  Balloon  Net,  26  x  18,for  Beating,  &c.,  6/ 

Telescope  Net,  6/,  8/6,  &  10/6         Self-acting  Sweeping  Net,  8/ 

Larva  Box,  6d.,  1/,  1/6,  &  2/  Sugaring  Tins,  with  Brush  affixed,  2/6, 

Pocket  Relaxing  Box,  3/      Killing  Box,  9d.  &  1/  (new  principle) 
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MONDAY,  DECEMBER  2nd.-  BRITISH  AND  EXOTIC  LEPIDOPTERA. 
TU'R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  Sell  by  Auction  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  Monday,  Dec.  2nd,  at  ^-past  12  precisely, 
tlie  remaining  portion  of  the  valuable  and  extensive  Collection  of  British  Lepid- 
optera formed  by  Mr.  W.  Farren,  of  Cambridge,  comprising  the  Psychidse  and 
TineidaB  The  specimens  are  in  exceptionally  fine  condition,  having  been  recently 
collected  and  most  carefully  set.  Also  Exotic  Lepidoptera,  including  a  Collection 
from  Japan  as  received,  &o.  Books,  Cabinets,  &c. 
On  view  the  Saturday  prior,  12  till  4,  and  Morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

TUKSDAY,    DECEMBER    10th. 
THE    VALUABLE    COLLECTION    OF    BRITISH    LEPIDOPTERA    FORMED 

BY  THE  LATE  W.  H.  TUGWELL,  ESQ. 
ATR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  Sell  by  Auction  at  his  Onat  Rooms,  38, 
-'-*■  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  loth,  at  half-past  12  precisely, 
the  valuable  and  extensive  Collection  of  British  Lepidoptera  formed  by  the  late 
W.  H.  TuGWEi.L,  of  Greenwich,  during  the  last  forty  years,  including  the  only 
British  specimen  of  Syntomis  phegea,  fine  specimens  of  Chrysophanus  Dispar, 
Polyommatus  acis,  r,celia  coenosa,  and  numerous  other  rare  insects  in  excellent 
condition  ;  also  the  two  Mahogany  Cabinets  in  which  they  are  contained.  Books,  &c. 
On  view  the  day  prior,  12  till  4,  and  M.orning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
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